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The  history  of  every  great  invention  is  a  record  of 
struggle,  sometimes  heartbreaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor  to  secure  and  maintain  his  rights.  No  sooner 
has  the  new  step  in  progress  proved  itself  to  be  an  up- 
ward one  than  claimants  arise  on  every  side;  some 
honestly  believing  themselves  to  have  solved  the  prob* 
lem  first;  others  striving  by  dishonest  means  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  honor  and  the  rewards,  and 
these  sometimes  succeeding;  and  still  others,  indifferent 
to  fame,  thinking  only  of  their  own  pecuniary  gain  and 
dishonorable  in  their  methods.  The  electric  tel^raph 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule;  on  the  contrary,  its  history 
perhaps  leads  all  the  rest  as  a  chronicle  of  **  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  opposing  virtues  of 
steadfastness,  perseverance,  integrity,  and  loyalty. 

Many  were  the  wordy  battles  waged  in  the  scientific 
world  over  the  questions  of  priority,  exclusive  discovery 
or  invention,  indebtedness  to  others,  and  conscious  or 
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unconscious  plagiarism.  Some  of  these  questions  are» 
in  many  minds,  not  yet  settled.  Acrimonious  were  the 
legal  struggles  fought  over  infringements  and  rights  of 
way,  and,  in  the  first  years  of  the  building  of  the  lines  to 
all  parts  of  this  country,  real  warfare  was  waged  by  the 
workers  of  competing  companies. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  exhaustively  of  any  of 
these  battles,  scientific,  legal,  or  physical.  All  this  has 
abeady  been  written  down  by  abler  pens  than  mine, 
and  has  now  become  history.  My  aim  in  following  the 
career  of  Morse  the  Inventor  is  to  shed  a  light  (to  some 
a  new  light)  on  his  personality,  self-revealed  by  his  cor- 
respondence, tried  first  by  hardships,  poverty,  and  deep 
discouragement,  and  then  by  success,  calumny,  and 
fame.  Like  other  men  who  have  achieved  greatness,  he 
was  made  the  target  for  all  manner  of  abuse,  accused  of 
misappropriating  the  ideas  of  others,  of  lying,  deceit, 
and  treachery,  and  of  unbounded  conceit  and  vainglo- 
riousness.  But  a  careful  study  of  his  notes  and  corre- 
spondence, and  the  testimony  of  others,  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  pure-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  giving  to  every  one  his  just  due,  but 
jealous  of  his  own  good  name  and  fame,  and  fighting 
valiantly,  when  needs  must  be,  to  maintain  his  rights; 
guilty  sometimes  of  mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment; 
occasicMially  quick-tempered  and  testy  under  the  stress 
of  discouragement  and  the  presstue  of  povarty,  but 
frank  to  acknowledge  his  error  and  to  make  amends 
when  convinced  of  his  fault;  and  the  calm  verdict  of 
posterity  has  awarded  him  the  crown  of  greatness. 

Morse  was  now  forty-one  years  old;  he  had  spent 
three  delightful  years  in  France  and  Italy;  had  matured 
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his  art  by  the  intelligent  study  of  the  best  of  the  old 
masters;  had  made  new  friends  and  cemented  more 
strongly  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  old  ones ;  and  he  was 
returning  to  his  dearly  loved  native  land  and  to  his 
family  with  high  hopes  of  gaining  for  himself  and  his 
three  motherless  children  at  least  a  competence,  and  of 
continuing  his  e£Forts  in  behalf  of  the  fine  arts. 

From  Mr.  Cooper's  and  Mr*  Habersham's  reminis- 
cences we  must  conclude  that,  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  there  existed  a  plan,  unformed  as  yet,  for  utilizing 
electricity  to  convey  intelligence.  He  was  familiar  with 
much  that  had  been  discovered  with  r^^ard  to  that 
mysterious  force,  through  his  studies  under  Professors 
Day  and  Silliman  at  Yale,  and  through  the  lectures  and 
conversation  of  Professors  Dana  and  Renwick  in  New 
York,  so  that  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him 
that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject,  can  be 
dismissed  as  simply  proving  the  ignorance  of  his  critics. 

Thus  prepared,  unconscioudy  to  himself,  to  receive 
the  inspiration  which  was  to  come  to  him  like  a  flash  of 
the  subtle  fluid  which  afterwards  became  his  servant, 
he  went  on  board  the  good  ship  Sully,  Captain  Pell 
commanding,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1882.  Among  the 
other  passengers  were  the  Honorable  William  C.  Rives, 
of  Virginia,  our  Minister  to  France,  with  his  family; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fisher,  of  Phikdelphia;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack* 
son,  of  Boston,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  malign  rdle 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  telegraph,  and  others. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  his  friend  Fenimore 
Cooper  from  Havre,  cm  the  2d  of  October:  — 

''I  have  but  a  moment  to  write  you  one  line,  as  in 
a  few  hours  I  shall  be  under  way  for  dear  America.  I 
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{rom  England  by  way  of  Southampton  a  day  or 
two  since,  and  have  had  every  moment  till  now  occupied 
in  preparations  for  embarking.  I  received  yours  from 
Vevay  yesterday  and  thank  you  for  it«  Yes,  Mr.  Rives 
and  family,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Palmer  and 
family,  and  a  full  cabin  beside  accompany  me.  What 
shaU  I  do  with  such  an  antistaliHical  set  ?  I  wish  you 
were  of  the  party  to  shut  their  mouths  on  some  points. 
I  shall  have  good  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr.  Rives, 
whom  I  like  notwithstanding.  I  think  he  has  good  Amer- 
ican feelingin  the  main  and  means  well,  although  I  can- 
not account  for  his  permitting  you  to  suffer  in  the  cham- 
bers (of  the  General).  I  will  find  out  that  if  I  can. 

''My  journey  to  England,  change  of  scene  and  air, 
have  restored  me  wonderfully.  I  knew  they  would.  I 
like  John's  country;  it  is  a  garden  beautifully  in  con- 
trast with  France,  and  John's  people  have  excellent 
qualities,  and  he  has  many  good  people;  but  I  hate  his 
aristocratic  system,  and  am  more  confirmed  in  my  views 
than  ever  of  its  oppressive  and  unjust  character.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  Leslie;  he  is  the  same  good  fellow  that 
he  always  was.  Be  tender  of  him,  my  dear  sir;  I  could 
mention  some  things  which  would  soften  your  judg- 
ment of  his  political  feelings.  One  thing  only  I  can  now 
say,  —  remember  he  has  married  an  English  wife,  whom 
he  loves,  and  who  has  never  known  America.  He  keeps 
entirely  aloof  from  politics  and  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
art.  Newton  is  married  to  a  Miss  Sullivan,  daughter  of 
General  Sullivan,  of  Boston,  an  accomplished  woman 
and  a  belle.  He  is  expected  in  England  soon. 

''I  found  almost  everybody  out  of  town  in  London. 
I  called  and  left  a  card  at  Rogers's,  but  he  was  in  the 
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country,  so  were  most  of  the  artists  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  fine  engraver  who  has  executed  so  many  of  Leslie's 
works,  Danforth,  is  a  stanch  American;  he  would  be 
a  man  after  your  heart;  he  admires  you  for  that  very 
quality.  —  I  must  close  in  great  haste/' 

The  transatlantic  traveller  did  not  depart  on  schedule 
time  in  1832,  as  we  find  from  another  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Cooper  on  October  5:  — 

^'Here  I  am  yet,  wind-bound,  with  a  tremendous 
southwester  directly  in  our  teeth.  Yesterday  the  For- 
mosa arrived  and  brought  papers,  etc.,  to  the  10th  Sep^ 
tember.  I  have  been  looking  them  over.  Matters  look 
serious  at  the  South;  they  are  mad  there;  great  decision 
and  prudence  will  be  required  to  restore  them  to  reason 
again,  but  they  are  so  hot-headed,  and  are  so  far  com- 
mitted, I  know  not  what  will  be  the  issue.  Yet  I  think 
our  institutions  are  equal  to  any  crisis.  .  .  • 

**  October  6,  7  o^ clock.  We  are  getting  under  way. 
Good-bye." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Morse  did  not,  on 
this  voyage  as  on  previous  ones,  keep  a  careful  diary. 
Had  he  done  so,  many  points  relating  to  the  first  con- 
ception of  his  invention  would,  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  made  much  clearer.  As  it  is,  however,  from  his  own 
accounts  at  a  later  date,  and  from  the  depositions  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  and  some  of  the  passengers,  the  story 
can  be  told. 

The  voyage  was,  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  a  pleasant 
one  and  the  company  in  the  cabin  congenial.  One  night 
at  the  dinner-table  the  conversation  chanced  upon  the 
subject  of  electro-magnetism,  and  Dr.  Jackson  des- 
cribed some  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  European 
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scientists  —  the  length  of  wire  in  the  cofl  of  a  magnet, 
the  fact  that  electricity  passed  instantaneously  through 
any  known  length  of  wire,  and  that  its  presence  could 
be  observed  at  any  part  of  the  line  by  breaking  the 
circuit.  Morse  was,  naturally,  mudi  interested  and  it 
was  then  that  the  inspiration,  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
his  brain  for  many  years,  suddenly  came  to  him,  and  he 
said:  *'If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made  visible 
in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  I  see  no  reason  why  intelli- 
gence may  not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  dec* 
tricity/' 

The  company  was  not  startled  by  this  remark;  they 
soon  turned  to  other  subjects  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 
little  did  they  realize  that  this  exclamation  of  Morse's 
was  to  mark  an  epoch  in  civilization;  that  it  was  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  any  age,  an 
invention  which  not  only  revolutionized  the  methods  by 
which  intelligence  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
but  paved  the  way  for  the  subjugation,  to  the  uses  of 
man  in  many  other  ways,  of  that  mysterious  fluid,  elec- 
tricity, which  up  to  this  time  had  remained  but  a  play- 
thing of  the  laboratory.  In  short,  it  ushered  in  the  Age 
of  Electricity.  Least  of  all,  perhaps,  did  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son, who  afterwards  claimed  to  have  given  Morse  all  his 
ideas,  apprehend  the  tremendous  importance  of  that 
chance  remark.  The  fixed  idea  had,  however,  taken  root 
in  Morse's  brain  and  obsessed  him.  He  withdrew  from 
the  cabin  and  paced  the  deck,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  various  means  by  which  the  object  sought  could  be 
attained.  Soon  his  ideas  were  so  far  focused  that  he 
sought  to  give  them  expression  on  paper,  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  one  of  the  little  sketch-books  which  he 
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alwajrs  carried  with  him,  and  rapidly  jotted  down  in 
sketches  and  words  the  ideas  as  they  rushed  from  his 
brain.  This  original  sketch-book  was  burned  in  a  mys- 
terious fire  which,  some  years  later,  during  one  of  the 
many  telegraph  suits,  destroyed  many  valuable  papers. 
Fortimately,  however,  a  certified  copy  had  wisely  been 
made,  and  this  certified  copy  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  and  the  reproduction  here 
given  of  some  of  its  pages  will  show  that  Morse's 
first  conception  of  a  Recording  Electric  Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph is  practicaUy  the  tel^raph  in  universal  use  to- 
day. 

"Bis  first  thought  was  evidently  of  some  system  of 
signs  which  could  be  used  to  transmit  intelligence,  and 
he  at  once  realized  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  a 
point  or  a  dot,  a  line  or  dash,  and  a  space,  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  three.  Thus  the  first  dcetch  shows  the 
embryo  of  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  applied  only  to 
numbers  at  first,  but  afterwards  elaborated  by  Morse  to 
represent  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Next  he  suggests  a  method  by  which  these  signs  may 
be  recorded  permanently,  evidently  by  chemical  decom- 
position on  a  strip  of  paper  passed  along  over  two  rollers. 
He  then  shows  a  message  which  could  be  sent  by  this 
means,  interspersed  with  ideas  for  insulating  the  wires  in 
tubes  or  pipes.  And  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
point  which  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed 
before.  In  the  message,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  first 
idea,  adhered  to  by  him  for  several  years,  was  to  be  sent 
by  means  of  numbers,  every  word  is  numbered  conven- 
tionally except  the  proper  name  **  Cuvier,"  and  for  this 
he  put  a  number  for  each  letter.  How  this  was  to  be  in- 
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dicated  was  not  made  clear>  but  it  is  evident  that  he  saw 
at  once  that  all  proper  names  ooidd  not  be  numbered; 
that  some  other  means  must  be  employed  to  indicate 
them;  in  other  words  that  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
must  have  its  own  sign.  Whether  at  that  early  period 
he  had  actually  devised  any  form  of  alphabet  does  not 
appear,  although  some  of  the  depositions  of  his  fellow 
passengers  would  indicate  that  he  had.  He  himself  put 
its  invention  at  a  date  a  few  years  after  this,  and  it  has 
been  bitterly  contested  that  he  did  not  invent  it  at  all. 
I  shall  prove,  in  the  proper  place,  that  he  did,  but  I 
think  it  is  proved  that  it  must  have  been  thought  of 
even  at  the  early  date  of  1832,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
dot-and-dash  as  the  basis  of  a  conventional  code  were 
original  with  Morse  and  were  quite  different  from  any 
other  form  of  code  devised  by  others. 

The  next  drawing  of  a  magnet  lifting  sixty  pounds 
shows  that  Morse  was  familiar  with  the  discoveries  of 
Arago,  Davy,  and  Sturgeon  in  electro-magnetism,  but 
what  application  of  them  was  to  be  made  is  not  explained. 

The  last  sketch  is  to  me  the  most  important  of  all,  for 
it  embodies  the  principle  of  the  receiving  magnet  which 
is  universally  used  at  the  present  day.  The  weak  per- 
manent magnet  has  been  replaced  by  a  spring,  but  the 
electro-magnet  still  attracts  the  lever  and  produces  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  alphabet;  and  this,  simple  as  it 
seems  to  us  '^once  found,"  was  original  with  Morse,  was 
absolutely  different  from  any  other  form  of  telegraph 
devised  by  others,  and,  improved  and  elaborated  by  him 
through  years  of  struggle,  is  now  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  the  Telegraph. 

It  was  not  yet  in  a  shape  to  prove  to  a  skeptical 
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world  its  practical  utility;  much  had  still  to  be  done  to 
bring  it  to  perfection;  new  discoveries  had  stiU  to  be 
made  by  Morse  and  by  others  which  were  essential  to  its 
success;  the  skill,  the  means,  and  the  faith  of  others  had 
to  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf,  but  the  actual  inventicm  was 
there  and  Morse  was  the  inventor. 

How  simple  it  all  seems  to  us  now,  and  yet  its  very 
simplicity  is  its  sublimest  feature,  for  it  was  this  which 
compelled  the  admiration  of  scientists  and  practical 
men  of  affairs  alike,  and  which  gradually  forced  into 
desuetude  all  other  systems  of  telegraphy  until  to-day 
the  Morse  telegraph  stiU  stands  unrivalled. 

That  many  other  minds  had  been  occupied  with  the 
same  problem  was  a  fact  unknown  to  the  inventor  at  the 
time,  although  a  few  years  later  he  was  rudely  awak* 
ened.  A  fugitive  note,  written  many  years  later,  in 
his  handwriting,  although  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  bears  witness  to  this.  It  is  entitled  *' Good 
thought":— 

'^A  circumstance  which  tends  to  confuse,  in  fairly 
ascertaviing  priority  of  invention,  is  that  a  subsequent 
state  of  knowledge  is  confounded  in  the  general  mind 
with  the  state  of  knowledge  when  the  invention  is  first 
announced  as  successful.  This  is  certainly  very  unfair. 
When  Morse  announced  his  invention,  what  was  the 
general  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  telegraph? 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  knowledge  of  the  futile 
attempts  at  electric  telegraphs  previous  to  his  successful 
one  has  been  brought  out  from  the  lumber  garret  of 
science  by  the  research  of  eighteen  years.  Nothing  was 
known  of  such  telegraphs  to  many  scientific  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  centres  of  civilization. 
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Fh>f es8or  Mbrae  says  himsdf  (and  certainly  he  has  not 
given  in  any  single  mstance  a  statement  which  has  been 
falsified)  that»'at  the  time  he  devised  his  system,  he  sup« 
posed  himself  to  be  the  first  person  that  ever  put  the 
words  'dectric  telegraph'  together.  He  supposed  him* 
self  at  the  time  the  originator  of  the  phrase  as  well  as  the 
thing.  But,  aside  from  his  positive  assertion,  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  not  only  possible  but  very  probable. 
The  comparatively  few  (very  few  as  compared  with  the 
mass  who  now  are  learned  in  the  facts)  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  scientific  journals  may  have  read  of 
the  thought  of  an  electric  tel^raph  about  the  year  1883, 
and  even  of  Bonald's,  and  Betancourt's,  and  Salva's, 
and  Lomond's  inpracticable  schemes  previously,  and 
have  forgotten  them  again,  with  thousands  of  other 
dreams,  as  the  ingenious  ideas  of  visionary  men;  ideas 
so  visionary  as  to  be  considered  palpably  impracticable, 
declared  to  be  so,  indeed,  by  Barlow,  a  scientific  man 
of  high  standing  and  character;  yet  the  mass  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  general  public  were  ignorant  even 
of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made.  The  fact  of  any  of 
them  having  been  published  in  some  magazine  at  the 
time,  whose  circulation  may  be  two  or  three  thousand, 
and  which  was  soon  virtually  lost  amid  the  shelves  of 
immense  libraries,  does  not  militate  against  the  asser- 
tion that  the  world  was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  We  can 
show  conclusively  the  existenceof  this  ignorance  respect* 
ing  tel^praphs  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Morse's 
telegraph." 

The  rest  of  this  note  (evidently  written  for  publica- 
tion) is  missing,  but  enough  remains  to  prove  the  point. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  his  telegraph  came 
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to  Morse  as  a  sudden  inspiraticm  and  that  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  others  had  thought  of  using 
dectricity  to  convey  intelligence  to  a  distance.  Mr. 
Prime  in  his  biography  says :  ''Of  all  the  great  inventions 
that  have  made  their  authors  immortal  and  conferred 
enduring  benefit  upon  mankind,  no  one  was  so  com- 
pletely grasped  at  its  inception  as  this/' 

One  of  his  fellow  passengers,  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esq., 
coimsellor-at-law  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  following 
testimony  at  Morse's  request:  — 

'*In  the  fall  of  the  year  1832 1  returned  from  Europe 
as  a  passenger  with  Mr.  Morse  in  the  ship  Sully,  Cap- 
tain Pell  master.  During  the  voyage  the  subject  of 
an  electric  telegraph  was  one  of  frequent  conversation. 
Mr.  Morse  was  most  constant  in  pursuing  it,  and  alone 
the  one  who  seemed  disposed  to  reduce  it  to  a  practical 
test,  and  I  recollect  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  devised  a 
system  of  sigru  for  letters  to  be  indicated  and  marked  by 
a  quick  succession  of  strokes  or  shocks  of  the  galvanic 
current,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed 
by  Mr.  Morse  perfectly  competent  to  effect  the  result 
stated.  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  other  person  on 
board  the  ship  claimed  any  merit  in  the  invention,  or 
was,  in  fact,  interested  to  pursue  it  to  maturity  as  Mr. 
Morse  then  seemed  to  be,  nor  have  I  been  able  since  that 
time  to  recall  any  fact  or  circumstance  to  justify  the 
claim  of  any  person  other  than  Mr.  Morse  to  the  inven- 
tion.'* 

This  clear  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher's  was  cheerfully 
given  in  answer  to  a  request  for  his  recollections  of  the 
circumstances,  in  order  to  combat  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  that  he  had  given  Morse  all  the 
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ideas  of  the  tel^raph»  and  that  he  should  be  considered 
at  least  its  joint  inventor.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
many  claims  which  the  inventor  was  forced  to  meet*  It 
resulted  in  a  lawsuit  which  settled  condusivdy  that 
Morse  was  the  sole  inventor,  and  that  Jackson  was  the 
victim  of  a  mania  which  impelled  him  to  claim  the  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  of  others  as  his  own.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  matter  again. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Fisher  refers  to  ''signs  for 
letters."  Whether  Morse  actually  had  devised  or  spoken 
of  a  conventional  alphabet  at  that  time  cannot  be  proved 
conclusively,  but  that  it  must  have  been  in  his  mind  the 
''Cuvier"  referred  to  before  indicates. 

Others  of  his  fellow-passengers  gave  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Captain  Pell  stated  under  oath  that, 
when  he  saw  the  completed  instrument  in  1837,  he 
recognized  it  as  embodying  the  principles  which  Morse 
had  explained  to  him  on  the  Sully;  and  he  added:  ''Be- 
fore the  vessel  was  in  port,  Mr.  Morse  addressed  me  in 
these  words:  'Well,  Captain,  should  you  hear  of  the 
telegraph  one  of  these  days  as  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
remember  the  discovery  was  made  on  board  the  good 
shipSuUy.'" 

Morse  always  dung  tenaciously  to  the  date  of  1832 
as  that  of  his  invention,  and,  I  daim,  with  perfect  jus- 
tice. While  it  required  much  thought  and  elaboration  to 
bring  it  to  perfection;  while  he  used  the  published  dis- 
coveries of  others  in  order  to  make  it  operate  over  long 
distances;  while  others  labored  with  him  in  order  to 
produce  a  practical  working  apparatus,  and  to  force  its 
recognition  on  a  skeptical  world,  the  basic  idea  on  which 
everything  else  depended  was  his;  it  was  original  with 
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him,  and  he  pursued  it  to  a  successful  issue,  himself 
making  certain  new  and  essential  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions. While,  as  I  have  said,  he  made  use  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  these  men  in  turn  were  dependent  on 
the  earlier  investigations  of  scientists  who  preceded 
them,  and  so  the  chain  lengthens  out. 

There  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  a  new  discovery  and  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  the  difference  between  these  terms  should  be 
clearly  apprehended.  While  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
interchangeable,  the  word  '' discovery'*  in  science  is 
usually  applied  to  the  first  enunciation  of  some  property 
of  nature  till  then  unrecognized;  '^invention,''  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  application  of  this  property  to  the  uses 
of  mankind.  Sometimes  discovery  and  invention  are 
combined  in  the  same,  individual,  but  often  the  dis- 
coverer is  satisfied  with  the  fame  arising  from  having 
called  attention  to  something  new,  and  leaves  to  others 
the  practical  application  of  his  discovery.  Scientists 
will  always  claim  that  a  new  discovery,  which  marks  an 
advance  in  knowledge  in  their  chosen  field,  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  while  the  world  at  large  is  more 
grateful  to  the  man  who,  by  combining  the  discoveries 
of  others  and  adding  the  culminating  link,  confers  a 
tangible  blessing  upon  humanity. 

Morse  was  completely  possessed  by  thid  new  idea. 
He  worked  over  it  that  day  and  far  into  the  night.  His 
vivid  imagination  leaped  into  the  future,  brushing 
aside  all  obstacles,  and  he  realized  that  here  in  his  hands 
was  an  instrument  capable  of  working  inconceivable 
good.  He  recalled  the  days  and  weeks  of  anxiety  when 
he  was  hungry  for  news  of  his  loved  ones;  he  foresaw  that 
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in  affairs  of  state  and  of  commeroe  rapid  oommnnication 
might  mean  the  avoidance  of  war  or  the  saving  of  a 
fortime;  that,  in  affairs  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  people, 
it  might  bring  a  husband  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  wif e» 
or  save  the  life  <rf  a  beloved  child;  i^prehend  the  fleeing 
criminal,  or  commute  the  sentence  of  an  innocent  man* 
EOls  great  ambition  had  always  been  to  work  some  good 
for  his  fellow-men,  and  here  was  a  means  of  bestowing 
upon  them  an  inestimable  boon* 

After  several  days  of  intense  application  he  disclosed 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Rives  and  to  others.  Objections  were 
raised,  but  he  was  ready  with  a  solution.  While  the  idea 
i^peared  to  his  fellow-passengers  as  chimerical,  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  earnestness  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion that  when,  several  years  afterwards,  he  exhibited 
to  some  of  them  a  completed  modd,  they,  like  Ci^tain 
Pell,  instantly  recognized  it  as  CTibodying  the  principles 
explained  to  them  <hi  the  ship. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  scientific  history  of  the 
successive  steps  which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph,  I  shall  quote  a  few  s^itences  from  a  long 
paper  written  by  the  late  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  included  in  Mr.  Prime's 
biography:  — 

'"What  was  needed  to  the  original  conception  of  the 
Morse  recording  telegraph? 

'"1.  A  knowledge  that  soft  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  could  be  magnetized  by  sending  a  galvanic 
current  through  a  cofl  wound  round  the  iron,  and  that  it 
wouldlose  its  magnetism  when  the  currentwas  suspended, 

^'2.  A  knowledge  that  such  a  magnet  had  been  made 
to  lift  and  drop  masses  of  iron  of  considerable  weight. 
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'^S.  A  knowledge,  or  a  belief,  that  the  galvanic  eur« 
rent  could  be  transmitted  through  wires  of  great  length. 

'"These  were  alL  Now  comes  the  conception  of  de* 
vices  for  employing  an  agent  which  could  produceredp- 
rocal  motion  to  effect  registration,  and  the  invention  of 
an  alphabet.  In  order  to  this  invention  it  must  be  seen 
how  up  and  down  —  reciprocal  —  motion  could  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit.  Into 
this  simple  band  of  vertical  tracery  of  paths  in  space 
must  be  thrown  the  shuttle  of  time  and  a  ribbon  of 
paper.  It  must  be  seen  how  a  lever-pen,  alternately 
dropping  upon  and  rising  at  defined  intervals  from  a 
fillet  of  paper  moved  by  independ^it  clock-work,  would 
produce  the  fabric  of  the  alphabet  and  writing  and 
printing. 

"'Was  there  anything  required  to  produce  these 
results  which  was  not  known  to  Morse?  •  •  • 

''He  knew,  for  he  had  witnessed  it  years  before,  that, 
by  means  of  a  battery  and  an  electro-magnet,  reciprocal 
motion  could  be  produced.  He  knew  that  the  force 
whidi  produced  it  could  be  transmitted  along  a  wire. 
He  believed  that  the  battery  current  could  be  made, 
through  an  electro-magnet,  to  produce  physical  results 
ai  ei  distance.  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  existence  of 
an  agent  and  a  medium  by  which  reciprocal  motion 
could  be  not  only  produced  but  controlled  at  a  distance. 
The  question  that  addressed  itsdf  to  him  at  the  outset 
was,  naturally,  this:  'How  can  I  make  use  of  the  simple 
up-and-down  motion  of  opening  and  closing  a  circuit  to 
write  an  intelligible  message  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  and  at 
the  same  time  print  it  at  the  other?'  • .  •  like  many  a 
kindred  work  of  genius  it  was  in  nothing  more  wonderful 
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than  in  its  simplicity.  • .  •  Not  one  of  the  brilliant  sci- 
entific men  who  ^have  attached  their  names  to  the 
history  of  electro-magnetism  had  brought  the  means  to 
produce  the  practical  registering  telegraph.  Some  of 
them  had  ascended  the  tower  that  looked  out  on  the 
field  of  conquest.  Some  of  them  brought  keener  vision 
than  others.  Some  of  them  stood  higher  than  others. 
But  the  genius  of  invention  had  not  recognized  them. 
There  was  needed  an  inventor.  Now  what  sort  of  a 
want  is  this? 

''There  was  required  a  rare  combination  of  qualities 
and  conditions.  There  must  be  ingenuity  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  available  means  to  desired  ends;  there  must  be 
the  genius  to  see  through  non-essentials  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  success  depends;  there  must 
be  a  kind  of  skill  in  manipulation;  great  patience  and 
pertinacity;  a  certain  measure  of  culture,  and  the  in* 
ventor  of  a  recording  telegraph  must  be  capable  of  being 
inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  of  writing, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  a  pen  a  thousand  miles 
long — with  the  thought  of  a  postal  system  without 
the  element  of  time.  Moreover  the  person  who  is  to  be 
the  inventor  must  be  free  from  the  exactions  of  wdl* 
compensated,  everyday,  absorbing  duties — perhaps  he 
must  have  had  the  final  baptism  of  poverty. 

''Now  the  inventor  of  the  registering  telegraph  did 
not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  brilliant  paper;  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  leisure  on  shipboard,  ready  to  contrib- 
ute and  share  in  the  after-dinner  conversation  of  a 
ship's  cabin,  when  the  occasion  arose.  Morse's  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  was  mainly  an  invention  employing 
powers  and  agencies  through  mechanical  devices  to 
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produce  a  given  end.  It  inyolyed  the  combination  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  others  with  a  succession  of  special 
oontrivances  and  some  discoveries  of  the  inventor  him- 
self. There  was  an  ideal  whole  almost  at  the  outset,  but 
involving  great  thought,  and  labor,  and  patience,  and 
invention  to  produce  an  art  harmonious  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  action/' 

After  a  voyage  of  over  a  month  Morse  reached  home 
and  landed  at  the  foot  of  Rector  Street  on  November  15, 
1882.  His  two  brothers,  Sidney  and  Richard,  met  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  were  told  at  once  of  his  invention. 
EQs  brother  RJchard  thus  described  their  meeting:  — 

''Hardly  had  the  usual  greetings  passed  between  us 
three  brothers,  and  while  on  our  way  to  my  house,  before 
he  informed  us  that  he  had  made,  during  his  voyage,  an 
important  invention,  which  had  occupied  almost  all  his 
attention  on  shipboard  —  one  that  would  astonish  the 
world  and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was  perfectly  san- 
guine; that  this  invention  was  a  means  of  communicat- 
ing intelligence  by  electricity,  so  that  a  message  could 
be  written  down  in  a  permanent  manner  by  characters 
at  a  distance  from  the  writer.  He  took  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  from  his  sketch-book,  in  which  he  had  drawn 
them,  the  kind  of  characters  he  proposed  to  use.  These 
characters  were  dots  and  spaces  representing  the  ten 
digits  or  numerals,  and  in  the  book  were  sketched  other 
parts  of  his  electro-magnetic  machinery  and  apparatus, 
actually  drawn  out  in  his  sketch-book." 

The  other  brother,  Sidney,  also  bore  testimony:  — 

''He  was  full  of  the  subject  of  the  telegraph  during 
the  walk  from  the  ship,  and  for  some  days  afterwards 
could  scarcely  speak  about  anything  else.  He  expressed 
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himself  amdous  to  make  apparatus  and  try  experiments 
for  which  he  had  no  materials  or  facilities  on  shipboard. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  made  a 
kind  of  cogged  or  saw-toothed  type,  the  object  of  which 
I  understood  was  to  r^pilate  the  interruptions  of  the 
electric  current,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  dots,  and 
regulate  the  length  of  marks  or  spaces  on  the  paper  upon 
which  the  inf  wmation  transmitted  by  his  tele^^aph  was 
to  be  recorded. 

* '  He  proposed  at  that  time  a  single  circuit  of  wire,  and 
only  a  single  circuit,and  letters,  words,  and  phrases  were 
to  be  indicated  by  numerals,  and  these  numerals  were  to 
be  indicated  by  dots  and  other  marks  and  spaces  on  pa- 
per. It  seemed  to  me  that,  as  wire  was  cheap,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  twenty-four  wires,  each  wire  repre* 
senting  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  my  b«^ther  always 
insisted  upon  the  superior  advantages  of  his  single 
circuit.** 

Thus  we  see  that  Morse,  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
from  intuition,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever  you  please, 
was  insistent  on  one  of  the  points  which  differentiated 
his  invention  from  all  others  in  the  same  field,  namely, 
its  simplicity,  and  it  was  this  feature  which  eventu- 
ally won  for  it  a  universal  adoption.  But,  simple  as  it 
was,  it  still  required  much  elaboration  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  for  as  yet  it  was  but  an  idea  roughly 
sketched  on  paper;  the  appliances  to  put  this  idea  to  a 
practical  test  had  yet  to  be  devised  and  made,  and  Morse 
now  entered  upon  the  most  trying  period  of  his  career. 
His  three  years  in  Europe,  while  they  had  been  enjoyed 
to  the  full  and  had  enabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art,  had  not  yielded  him  large  financial  returns;  he  had 
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not  expected  that  ikey  would,  but  based  his  hopes  on 
increased  patronage  after  his  return.  He  was  entirely 
dependent  on  his  brush  for  the  supped  of  himself  and  his 
three  motherless  children,  and  now  this  new  ins(Hration 
had  come  as  a  disturbing  element.  He  was  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art,  as  he 
must  in  order  to  keep  the  woif  £rom  the  door,  he  would 
not  have  the  leisure  to  perfect  his  invention,  and  others 
might  grasp  the  prize  before  him.  If  he  allowed  thoughts 
of  electric  currents,  and  magnets,  and  batteries  to 
monopolize  his  attention,  he  could  not  give  to  his  art, 
notoriously  a  jealous  mistress,  that  worship  which  alone 
leads  to  success. 

An  added  bar  to  the  rapid  development  of  his  inven- 
tion was  the  total  lack  (hard  to  realize  at  the  present 
day)  of  the  simplest  essentials.  There  were  no  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  appliances;  everything,  even  to  the 
winding  of  the  wires  around  the  magnets,  had  to  be  done 
laboriously  by  hand.  Even  had  they  existed  Morse  had 
but  scant  means  with  which  to  purchase  them. 

This  was  his  situation  when  he  returned  £rom  Europe 
in  the  fall  of  18S2,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  twelve 
years  dapsed  before  he  could  prove  to  the  world  that 
his  revolutionizing  invention  was  a  success,  and  the 
wonder  is  great  that  he  succeeded  at  all,  that  he  did  not 
sink  under  the  manifold  discouragements  and  hardships, 
and  let  fame  and  fortune  elude  him.  Unknown  to  him 
many  men  in  different  lands  were  working  over  the  same 
problem,  some  of  them  of  assured  scientific  position  and 
with  good  financial  backing;  is  it  then  remarkable  that 
Morse  in  later  years  held  himself  to  be  but  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Grod  to  carry  out  His  will?  He 
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never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  amaring  fact  that  he, 
poor,  scoffed  at  or  pitied,  surrounded  by  difficulties  of 
every  sort,  should  have  been  chosen  to  wrest  the  palm 
from  the  hands  of  trained  scientists  of  two  continents. 
To  us  the  wonder  is  not  so  great,  for  we,  if  we  have  read 
his  character  aright  as  revealed  by  his  correspondence, 
can  see  that  in  him,  more  than  in  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  were  combined  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  great 
inventor  as  specified  by  Professor  Horsf ord  earlier  in 
this  chapter. 

In  following  Morse's  career  at  this  critical  period  it 
will  be  necessary  to  record  his  experiences  both  as 
painter  and  inventor,  for  there  was  no  thought  of  aban« 
doninghis  profession  in  his  mind  at  first;  on  thecontrary, 
he  still  had  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  it  was  his  sole 
means  of  livelihood.  It  is  true  that  he  at  times  gave  way 
to  fits  of  depression.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Richard 
before  leaving  Europe  he  had  thus  given  expression  to 
his  fears:  — 

'*I  have  frequently  felt  melancholy  in  thinking  of  my 
prospects  for  encouragement  when  I  return,  and  your 
letter  found  me  in  one  of  those  moments.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  with  what  feelings  I  read  your  offer 
of  a  room  in  your  new  house.  Give  me  a  resting-place 
and  I  will  yet  move  the  country  in  favor  of  the  arts.  I 
return  with  some  hopes  but  many  fears.  Will  my  country 
employ  me  on  works  which  may  do  it  honor?  I  want  a 
commission  from  Grovemment  to  execute  two  pictures 
from  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  I  want  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  each,  and  on  these  two  I  will  stake  my  repu- 
tation as  an  artist." 
*    It  was  in  his  brother  Richard's  house  that  he  took  the 
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first  step  towards  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
which  was  to  put  his  invention  to  a  practical  test.  This 
was  the  manufacture  of  the  saw-toothed  type  by  which 
he  proposed  to  open  and  dose  the  circuit  and  produce  his 
conventional  signs.  He  did  not  choose  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  this  operation,  for  his  sister-in-law 
rather  pathetically  remarked:  '"He  melted  the  lead 
which  he  used  over  the  fire  in  the  grate  of  my  front 
parlor,  and,  in  his  operation  of  casting  the  type,  he 
spilled  some  of  the  heated  metal  upon  the  drugget,  or 
loose  carpeting,  before  the  fireplace,  and  upon  a  flag- 
bottomed  chair  upon  which  his  mould  was  placed." 

He  was  also  handicapped  by  illness  just  after  his  re- 
turn, as  we  learn  £rom  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Fenimore  Cooper.  In  this  letter  he  also  makes  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  New  York  and  American  affairs, 
but,  curiously  enough,  he  says  nothing  of  his  invention: 

'* February  SI,  18SS.  Don't  scold  at  me.  I  don't  de- 
serve a  scolding  if  you  knew  all,  and  I  do  if  you  don't 
know  all,  for  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  landed  in 
November.  What  with  severe  illness  for  several  weeks 
after  my  arrival,  and  the  accumulation  of  cares  conse- 
quent on  so  long  an  absence  £rom  home,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  distracted  by  calls  upon  my  time  for 
a  thousand  things  that  pressed  upon  me  for  immediate 
attention;  and  so  I  have  put  off  and  put  off  what  I  have 
been  longing  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  for  weeks  if  not 
months)  to  do,  I  mean  to  write  to  you. 

''The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  so  much  to  say  that 
I  know  not  where  to  commence.  I  throw  myself  on  your 
mdulgence,  and,  believing  you  will  forgive  me,  I  com- 
mence without  further  apology. 
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''First,  as  to  things  at  home.  New  York  is  impratedf 
as  the  word  goes,  wonderfuUy.  You  will  return  to  a 
strange  city;  you  will  not  recognize  many  of  your  ac- 
quaintances among  the  old  buildings;  brand*-new  build- 
ings, stores,  and  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the  good, 
staid,  modest  houses  of  the  early  settlers.  Improvement 
is  all  the  rage,  and  houses  and  churchyards  must  be 
overthrown  and  upturned  whenever  the  Corporation 
plough  is  set  to  work  for  the  widening  of  a  narrow,  or 
the  making  of  a  new,  street. 

**  I  believe  you  sometimes  have  a  fit  of  the  blues.  It  is 
singular  if  you  do  not  with  your  temperament.  I  confess 
to  many  fits  of  this  disagreeable  disorder,  and  I  know 
nothing  so  likely  to  induce  one  as  the  finding,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years  from  home,  the  great  hour-hand 
of  life  sensibly  advanced  on  all  your  former  friends. 
What  will  be  your  sensations  after  six  or  seven  years  il 
mine  are  acute  after  three  years'  absence  ? 

''I  have  not  been  much  in  society  as  yet.  I  have 
many  visitations,  but,  until  I  clear  off  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  three  years  which  lies  upon  my  table,  I  must 
decline  seeing  much  of  my  friends.  I  have  seen  twice 
your  sisters  the  Misses  Delancy,  and  was  prevented 
from  being  at  their  house  last  Friday  evening  by  the 
severest  snow-storm  we  have  had  this  season.  Our 
friends  the  Jays  I  have  met  several  times,  and  have  had 
much  conversation  with  them  about  you  and  your  de- 
lightful family.  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay  is  a  member  of  the  club» 
so  I  see  him  every  FHday  evening.  ChanceUor  Kent 
also  is  a  member,  and  both  warm  friends  of  yours.  • .  • 

''My  time  for  ten  or  twelve  days  past  has  been  occu- 
pied in  answering  a  pamphlet  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  who 
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came  out  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  opposition  to 
measures  which  had  been  devised  for  uniting  the  two 
Academies.  I  send  you  the  first  copy  hot  from  the  press. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  dishearten  in  the  state  of  f  eeiing, 
or  rather  state  of  no  feeling,  on  the  arts  in  this  city .  The 
only  way  I  can  keep  up  my  spirits  b  by  resolutely  re- 
sisting all  disposition  to  tepine,  and  by  fighting  perse- 
veringly  against  all  the  obstacles  that  hinder  the  prog- 
ress  of  art. 

'^I  have  been  told  several  times  since  my  return  that 
I  was  bom  one  hundred  years  too  soon  for  the  arts  in 
our  country.  I  have  replied  that,  if  that  be  the  case,  I 
will  try  and  make  it  but  fifty.  I  am  more  and  more  per- 
suaded that  I  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  pen  for 
the  arts  as  the  pencil,  and  if  I  can  in  my  day  so  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  as  to  make  the  way  easier  for 
those  that  come  after  me,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  not 
have  served  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts  as  effectively  as  by 
painting  pictures  which  might  be  appreciated  one  hun- 
dred years  after  I  am  gone.  If  I  am  to  be  the  Pioneer 
and  am  fitted  for  it,  why  dbould  I  not  gkny  as  much  in 
felling  trees  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  as  in  showing 
the  decorations  suited  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
cuHivationP  .  . . 

"You  will  certainly  have  the  blues  when  you  first 
arrive,  but  the  longer  you  stay  abroad  the  more  severe 
will  be  the  disease.  Excuse  my  predictions.  • . .  The 
Georgia  affair  is  settied  after  a  fashion;  not  so  the  nul- 
lifiers;  they  are  infatuated.  Disagreeable  as  it  will  be, 
they  will  be  put  down  with  disgrace  to  them.'' 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper,  dated  February  28, 
18S8,  he  writes  in  the  same  vein:  — 
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''The  South  Carolina  business  is  probably  settled  by 
this  time  by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  so  that  the 
Intimates  of  Europe  may  stop  blowing  their  two- 
penny trumpets  in  triumph  at  our  diaunion.  The  same 
clashing  of  interests  in  Europe  would  have  caused 
twenty  years  of  war  and  torrents  of  bloodshed;  with  us 
it  has  caused  three  or  four  years  of  wordy  war  and  some 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  ink;  but  no  necks  are  broken,  nor 
heads;  all  will  be  in  statu  ante  hello  in  a  few  days*  •  • . 

'"My  dear  sir,  you  are  wanted  at  home.  I  want  you  to 
encourage  me  by  your  presence.  I  find  the  pioneer  busi- 
ness has  less  of  romance  in  the  reality  than  in  the  de- 
scription, and  I  find  some  tough  stumps  to  pry  up  and 
heavy  stones  to  roll  out  of  the  way,  and  I  get  exhausted 
and  desponding,  and  I  should  like  a  little  of  your  sinew 
to  come  to  my  aid  at  such  times,  as  it  was  wont  to  come 
at  the  Louvre.  ... 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  New  York;  everybody  is 
driving  after  money,  as  usual,  and  there  is  an  alarm  of 
fire  every  half -hour,  as  usual,  and  the  pigs  have  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  as  usual;  so  that,  in  these  respects  at 
least,  you  will  find  New  York  as  you  left  it,  except  that 
they  are  not  the  same  people  that  are  driving  after 
money,  nor  the  same  houses  burnt,  nor  the  same  pigs 
at  large  in  the  street.  • .  .  You  will  all  be  welcomed  home, 
but  come  pr^ared  to  find  many,  very  many  things  in 
taste  and  manners  di£Ferent  £rom  your  own  good  taste 
and  manners.  Good  taste  and  good  manners  would  not 
be  conspicuous  if  all  around  possessed  the  same  man- 
ners." 
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It  was  impossible  for  the  inventor  during  the  next  few 
years  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  construction  of  a 
machine  to  test  his  theories,  impatient  though  he  must 
have  been  to  put  his  ideas  into  practical  form.  EQs  two 
brothers  came  nobly  to  his  assistance,  and  did  what  lay 
in  their  power  and  according  to  their  means  to  help 
him;  but  it  was  always  repugnant  to  him  to  be  under 
pecuniary  obligations  to  any  one,  and,  while  gratefully 
accepting  his  brothers'  help,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
earn  the  money  to  pay  them  back.  We,  therefore,  find 
little  or  no  reference  in  the  letters  of  those  years  to  his 
invention,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  18S5  that  he  was 
able  to  make  any  appreciable  progress  towards  the  per- 
fection of  his  tel^raphic  i4>paratus.  The  intervening 
years  were  spent  in  efforts  to  rouse  an  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country;  in  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  still 
young  Academy  of  Design ;  and  in  trying  to  earn  a  living 
by  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

*' During  this  time,'*  he  says,  '^I  never  lost  faith  in 
the  practicability  of  the  invention,  nor  abandoned  the 
intention  of  testing  it  as  soon  as  I  could  command  the 
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means/'  But  in  order  to  command  the  means,  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  himself  to  his  art,  and  in  this  he  did 
not  meet  with  the  encom*agement  which  he  had  expected 
and  which  he  deserved.  His  ideals  were  always  high, 
perhaps  too  high  for  the  materialistic  age  in  which  he 
fomid  himself .  The  following  fugitive  note  will  illustrate 
the  trend  of  his  thoughts,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  con- 
ditions at  the  present  day:  — 

''Are  not  the  refining  influences  of  the  fine  arts  needed, 
doubly  needed,  in  our  country?  Is  there  not  a  tendency 
in  the  democracy  of  OTir  country  to  low  and  vulgar 
pleasures  and  pursuits?  Does  not  the  contact  of  those 
more  cultivated  in  mind  and  elevated  in  purpose  with 
those  who  are  less  so,  and  to  whom  the  former  look  for 
political  favor  and  power,  necessarily  debase  that  culti- 
vated mind  and  that  devation  of  purpose?  When  those 
are  exalted  to  office  who  best  can  flatter  the  low  appetites 
of  the  vulgar;  when  boorishness  and  ill  manners  are 
preferred  to  polish  and  refinement,  and  when,  indeed, 
the  latter,  if  not  avowedly,  are  in  reality  -  made  an 
objection,  is  there  not  danger  that  those  who  would 
otherwise  encourage  refinement  will  fear  to  show  their 
favorable  inclination  lest  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
favor  shall  be  displeased;  and  will  not  habit  fix  it,  and 
another  generation  bear  it  as  its  own  inherent,  native 
character?" 

That  he  was  naturally  optimistic  is  shown  by  a  foot- 
note which  he  added  to  this  thought,  dated  October, 
1883:  — 

''These  were  once  my  fears.  There  is  doubtless 
danger,  but  I  believe  in  the  possibility,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
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throtigh  every  dlass,  of  Raising  the  lower  classes  in 
refinement/' 

But  while  in  his  leisure  moments  he  could  indulge  in 
such  hopeful  dreams,  his  chief  care  at  that  time,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  was  to  earn 
money  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  EQs  important 
painting  of  the  Louvre,  from  which  he  had  hoped  so 
much,  was  placed  on  eadiibition,  and,  while  it  received 
high  praise  from  the  artists,  its  eadiibition  barely  paid 
expenses,  and  it  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  George  Clarke, 
of  Hyde  Hall,  on  Otsego  Lake,  for  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  although  the  artist  had  expected  to  get  at  least 
twenty«-five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  June  SO,  1884,  he  says:  — 

'*The  picture  of  the  Louvre  was  intended  originally 
for  an  exhibition  picture,  and  I  painted  it  in  the  expec- 
tation of  disposing  of  it  to  some  person  for  that  purpose 
who  could  amply  remimerate  himself  from  the  receipts 
of  a  well-managed  exhibition.  The  time  occupied  upon 
this  picture  was  fourteen  months,  and  at  much  expense 
and  inconvenience,  so  that  that  sum  [$2500]  for  it,  if 
sold  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  be  more  than 
a  fair  compensation. 

**I  was  aware  that  but  few,  if  any,  gentlemen  in  our 
country  would  be  willing  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  on  a 
single  picture,  although  in  fact  they  would,  in  this  case, 
purchase  seven-and-thirty  in  one. 

**  I  have  lately  changed  my  plans  in  relation  to  this 
picture  and  to  my  art  generally,  and  consequently  I  am 
able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  much  less  price.  I  have  need 
of  funds  to  prosecute  my  new  plans,  and,  if  this  picture 
could  now  realize  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  it 
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would  at  tliis  moment  be  to«me  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  sum  first  set  upon  it." 

The  change  of  plans  no  doubt  referred  to  his  desire 
to  pursue  his  electrical  experiments,  and  for  this  ready 
money  was  most  necessary,  and  so  he  gladly,  and  even 
gratefully,  accepted  Mr.  Clarke's  offer  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  painting  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  frame.  Even  this  was  not  cash,  but  was  in  the 
form  of  a  note  payable  in  a  year!  His  enthusiasm  for 
his  art  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  gradually  wan- 
ing, although  he  still  strove  to  command  success;  but  it 
needed  a  decisive  stroke  to  wean  him  entirely  from  his 
first  love,  and  Fate  did  not  long  delay  the  blow. 

His  great  ambition  had  always  been  to  paint  histori- 
cal pictures  which  should  commemorate  the  glorious 
events  in  the  history  of  his  beloved  country.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  18S4  his  great  opportunity  had, 
apparently,  come,  and  he  was  ready  and  eager  to  grasp 
it.  There  were  four  huge  paneb  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  which  were  still  to  be  filled  by 
historical  paintings,  and  a  committee  in  Congress  was 
appointed  to  select  the  artists  to  execute  them. 

Morse,  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  best  artists  in  the 
country,  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
chosen  to  execute  at  least  one  of  these  paintings.  Con- 
fident that  he  had  but  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
seciure  the  commission,  he  addressed  the  following  cir- 
cular letter  to  various  members  of  Congress,  among 
whom  were  such  famous  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  Quiney  Adams,  all 
personally  known  to  him:  — 
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March  7, 1884. 

Mt  deab  Sm,  —  I  perceive  that  the  Library  Com- 
mittee have  before  them  the  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution on  the  expediency  of  employing  four  artists  to 
paint  the  remaining  four  pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Capitol.  If  Congress  should  pass  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to 
be  selected  as  one  of  the  artists. 

I  have  devoted  twenty  years  of  my  life,  of  which 
seven  were  passed  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  study- 
ing with  special  reference  to  the  execution  of  works  of 
the  kind  proposed,  and  I  must  refer  to  my  professional 
life  and  character  in  proof  of  my  ability  to  do  honor  to 
the  commission  and  to  the  country. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  myself  your  favor- 
able recommendation  to  those  in  Congress  who  have 
the  disposal  of  the  conmiissions? 

With  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSE. 

While  this  letter  was  written  in  18S4,  the  final  decision 
of  the  committee  was  not  made  until  18S7,  but  I  shall 
anticipate  a  little  and  give  the  result  which  had  such  a 
momentous  effect  on  Morse's  career.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  request  would  be  granted,  and 
he  and  his  friends,  many  of  whom  endorsed  by  letter  his 
candidacy,  had  no  fear  as  to  the  result;  but  here  again 
Fate  intervened  and  ordered  differently. 

Among  the  conmiittee  men  in  Congress  to  whom  this 
matter  was  referred  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  discussing  the  sub- 
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ject,  Mr.  Adams  submitted  a  resolution  opening  the 
competition  to  foreign  artists  as  well  as  to  American, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  no  artists  in  this 
country  of  sufficient  talent  properly  to  execute  such  mon- 
umental works.  The  artists  and  their  friends  were,  nat- 
urally, greatly  incensed  at  this  slur  cast  upon  them,  and 
an  indignant  and  remarkably  able  reply  appeared  anony- 
mously in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post."  The  author* 
ship  of  this  article  was  at  once  saddled  on  Morse,  who 
was  known  to  wield  a  facile  and  fearless  pen.  Mr. 
Adams  took  great  offense,  and,  as  a  result,  Morse's 
name  was  rejected  and  his  great  opportunity  passed 
him  by.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  had 
he  received  this  commission,  he  would  have  deferred  the 
perfecting  of  his  telegraphic  device  until  others  had  so 
far  distanced  him  in  the  race  that  he  could  never  have 
overtaken  them. 

Instead  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  "  Evening 
Post"  article,  it  transpired  that  he  had  not  even  heard 
of  Mr.  Adams's  resolution  until  his  friend  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  real  author  of  the  answer,  told  him  of  both 
attack  and  r^ly. 

This  was  the  second  great  tragedy  of  Morse's  life; 
the  first  was  the  untimely  death  of  his  young  wife,  and 
this  other  marked  the  death  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions 
as  an  artist.  He  was  stunned.  The  blow  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  overwhelming,  and  what  added  to  its 
bitterness  was  that  it  had  been  innocently  dealt  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  hb  dearest  friends,  who  had  sought  to 
render  him  a  favor.  The  truth  came  out  too  late  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  conmiittee;  the  die  was  cast, 
and  his  whole  future  was  changed  in  the  twinkling  of 
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an  eye;  for  what  had  been  to  him  a  joy  and  an  inspira* 
tion,  he  now  turned  from  in  despair.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  realize  at  the  time  that  Fate,  in  dealing  him  this 
cruel  blow,  was  dedicating  him  to  a  higher  destiny.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  fully  realized  this,  for  in  after  years 
he  could  never  speak  of  it  unmoved.  In  a  letter  to  this 
same  friend,  F^iimore  Cooper,  written  on  November 
20, 1849,  he  thus  laments:  — 

"Alas!  My  dear  sir,  the  very  name  of  pictures  pro* 
duces  a  sadness  of  heart  I  cannot  describe.  Painting  has 
been  a  smiling  mistress  to  many,  but  she  has  been  a 
cruel  jilt  to  me.  I  did  not  abandon  her,  she  abandoned 
me.  I  have  taken  scarcely  any  interest  in  painting  for 
many  years.  Will  you  believe  it?  When  last  in  Paris,  in 
1845,  I  did  not  go  into  the  Louvre,  nor  did  I  visit  a 
single  picture  gallery. 

"  I  sometimes  indulge  a  vague  dream  that  I  may  paint 
again.  It  is  rather  the  memory  of  past  pleasures,  when 
hope  was  enticing  me  onward  only  to  deceive  me  at  last. 
Except  some  family  portraits,  valuable  to  me  from  their 
likenesses  only,  I  could  wish  that  every  picture  I  ever 
painted  was  destroyed.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  painter,  for  I  never  was  a  painter.  My  ideal 
of  that  profession  was,  perhaps,  too  exalted  —  I  may 
say  is  too  exalted.  I  leave  it  to  others  more  worthy  to 
fill  the  niches  of  art." 

Of  course  his  self-condemnation  was  too  severe,  for 
we  have  seen  that  present-day  critics  assign  him  an 
honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  art,  and  while,  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  letter,  he  had  definitely  abandoned 
the  brush,  he  continued  to  paint  for  some  years  after 
his  rejection  by  the  committee  of  Congress.  He  had  to. 
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for  it  was  his  only  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  the 
old  enthusiasm  was  gone  never  to  return.  Fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  the  world,  however,  he  transferred  it 
to  the  perfecting  of  his  invention,  and  devoted  all  the 
time  he  could  steal  £rom  the  daily  routine  of  his  duties  to 
that  end. 

His  friends  sympathized  with  him  most  heartily  and 
were  indignant  at  his  rejection.  Washington  Allston 
wrote  to  him:  — 


I  have  learned  the  disposition  of  the  pictures.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  your  name  among  the  commissioned 
artists,  but  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  all  my  efforts  in 
your  behalf  have  proved  fruitless.  I  know  what  your 
disappointment  must  have  been  at  this  result,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  sympathize  with  you.  That  my  efforts 
were  both  sincere  and  conscientious  I  hope  will  be  some 
consolation  to  you. 

But  let  not  this  disappointment  cast  you  down,  my 
friend.  You  have  it  still  in  your  power  to  let  the  world 
know  what  you  can  do.  Dismiss  it,  then,  from  your 
mind,  and  determine  to  paint  all  the  better  for  it.  God 
bless  you.  Your  affectionate  friend 

Washinqton  Allbton. 

The  following  sentences  from  a  letter  written  on 
March  14, 18S7,  by  Thomas  Cole,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  American  painters,  will  show  in  what 
estimation  Morse  was  held  by  his  brother  artists:  — 

'"I  have  learned  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment that  your  name  was  not  among  the  chosen^  and  I 
have  feared  that  you  would  carry  into  effect  your  reso-. 
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lution  of  abandoning  the  art  and  resigning  the  presi«- 
dency  of  our  Acadetny.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have 
reason  to  cast  aside  that  resolution.  To  you  our  Acad- 
emy  owes  its  existence  and  present  prosperity,  and  if, 
in  after  times,  it  should  become  a  great  institution,  your 
name  will  always  be  coupled  with  its  greatness.  But, 
if  you  leave  us,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  fabric  will 
crumble  to  pieces.  You  are  the  keystone  of  the  arch; 
if  you  remain  with  us  time  may  furnish  the  Academy 
with  another  block  for  the  place.  I  hope  my  fears  may 
be  vain,  and  that  circumstances  will  conspire  to  induce 
you  to  remain  our  president.'' 

Other  friends  were  equally  sympathetic  and  Morse 
did  retain  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  until  1845. 

To  emphasize  further  their  regard  for  him,  a  number 
of  artists,  headed  by  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  unknown 
to  Morse,  raised  by  subscription  three  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  given  to  him  for  the  painting  of  some  historical 
subject.  General  Cummings,  in  his  ''Annals  of  the 
Academy,"  thus  describes  the  receipt  of  the  news  by 
the  discouraged  artist:  — 

''The  effect  was  electrical;  it  roused  him  from  his 
depression  and  he  exclaimed  that  never  had  he  read  or 
known  of  such  an  act  of  professional  generosity,  and 
that  he  was  fully  determined  to  paint  the  picture  —  his 
favorite  subject,  'The  Signing  of  the  First  Compact  on 
board  the  Majrflower,'  —  not  of  small  size,  as  requested, 
but  of  the  size  of  the  panels  in  the  Rotunda.  That  was 
immediately  assented  to  by  the  committee,  thinking  it 
possible  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  pictures  so  ordered 
might  fail  in  execution,  in  which  case  it  would  afford 
favorable  inducements  to  its  substitution,  and,  of  course. 
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much  to  Mr.  Morse's  profit;  as  the  artists  from  the  first 
never  contemplated  taking  possession  of  the  picture  so 
ezecutecL  It  was  to  remain  with  Mr.  Morse,  and  for  his 
use  and  benefit." 

The  enthusiasm  thus  roused  was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
however;  the  wound  he  had  received  was  too  deep  to  be 
thus  healed.  Some  of  the  money  was  raised  and  paid  to 
him,  and  he  made  studies  and  sketches  for  the  painting, 
but  his  mind  was  now  on  his  invention,  and  the  painting 
of  the  picture  was  deferred  from  year  to  year  and  finally 
Abandoned.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that,  when  he 
did  finally  decide  to  give  up  the  execution  of  this  work, 
he  paid  back  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  to  him, 
with  interest. 

Another  grief  which  came  to  him  in  the  summer  of 
1834  (to  return  to  that  year)  was  the  death  of  his  illus- 
trious friend  General  Lafayette.  The  last  letter  received 
from  him  was  written  by  his  amanuensis  and  unsigned, 
and  simply  said:  — 

**  General  Lafayette,  being  detained  by  sickness,  has 
sent  to  the  reporter  of  the  committee  the  following  note^ 
which  the  said  reporter  has  read  to  the  House.'* 

The  note  referred  to  is,  unfortunately,  missing.  This 
letter  was  written  on  April  29  and  the  General  died  on 
May  20.  Morse  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  which  the  fdlowing  sentiments 
occur:  — 

''In  common  with  this  whole  country,  now  clad  in 
mourning,  with  the  lovers  of  true  liberty  and  of  exalted 
philanthropy  throughout  the  world,  I  bemoan  the  de- 
parture from  earth  of  your  immortal  parent.  Yet  I  may 
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be  permitted  to  indulge  in  additional  feelings  of  more 
private  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  who  honored  me  with 
his  friendship,  and  had  not  oeased»  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death»  to  send  to  me  occasional  marks  of  his 
affectionate  remembrance.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  the  memory  of  your  father  will  be  especially  en- 
deared to  me  and  mine/' 

Morse's  admiration  of  Lafayette  was  most  sincere, 
and  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  political  feelings  by 
his  intercourse  with  that  famous  man.  Among  other 
opinions  which  he  shared  with  Lafayette  and  other 
thoughtful  men,  was  the  fear  of  a  Roman  Catholic  plot 
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to  gain  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  defended  his  views  fearlessly  and  vigorously  in  the 
public  press  and  by  means  of  pamphlets,  and  later 
entered  into  a  heated  controversy  with  Bishop  Spauld- 
ing  of  Kentucky. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  exhaustively  of  these  con- 
troversies, but  think  it  only  right  to  refer  to  them  from 
time  to  time,  not  only  that  the  clearest  possible  light 
may  be  shed  upon  Morse's  character  and  convictions, 
but  to  show  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  brain, 
which,  while  he  was  struggling  against  obstacles  of  all 
kinds,  not  only  to  make  his  invention  a  success,  but  for 
the  very  means  of  existence,  could  yet  busy  itsdf  with 
the  championing  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right. 

To  illustrate  his  point  of  view  I  shall  quote  a  few 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  R.  S.  Vl^lington,  Esq.,  who  was 
the  editor  of  a  journal  which  is  referred  to  as  the  *Xou- 
rier."  This  letter  was  written  on  May  20,  1835,  when 
Morse's  mind,  we  should  think,  would  have  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  infant  telegraph:  — 
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''\^th  r^ard  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the 
Conspiracy,  I  perceive  with  regret  that  the  evidence 
which  has  been  convincing  to  so  many  minds  of  the  first 
order,  and  which  continues  daily  to  spread  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge  I  have  made,  is  still  viewed  by 
the  editors  of  the  'Courier'  as  inconclusive.  My  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  who  dissent  from  me  is  somewhat 
singular.  I  have  brought  against  the  absolute  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States.  I  support  the  charge  by 
facts,  and  by  reasonings  from  those  facts,  which  produce 
conviction  on  most  of  those  who  examine  the  matter. 
•  .  .  But  those  that  dissent  simply  say,  'I  don't  think 
there  is  a  conspiracy';  yet  give  no  reasons  for  dissent. 
The  Catholic  journals  very  artfully  make  no  defense 
themselves,  but  adroitly  make  use  of  the  Protestant 
defense  kindly  prepared  for  them.  •  •  • 

**No  Catholic  joiumal  has  attempted  any  refutation 
of  the  charge.  It  cannot  be  refuted,  for  it  is  true.  And 
be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  no  extravagant  prediction 
when  I  say  that  the  question  of  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism, or  Absolutism  and  Republicanism,  which  in  these 
two  opi>osite  categories  are  convertible  terms,  is  fast 
becoming  and  will  shortly  be  the  great  absorbing  question, 
not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
I  speak  not  at  random;  I  speak  from  long  and  diligent 
observation  in  Eiux)pe,  and  from  comparison  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe. 

*'We  are  asleep,  sir,  when  every  freeman  should  be 
awake  and  look  to  his  arms.  •  • .  Surely,  if  the  danger 
is  groundless,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to 
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ascertain  its  groundlessness.  If  you  were  told  your 
house  was  on  fire  you  would  hardly  think  of  calling  the 
man  a  maniac  for  informing  you  of  it,  even  if  he  should 
use  a  tone  oi  voice  and  gestures  somewhat  earnest  and 
impassioned.  The  course  of  some  of  our  journals  on  the 
subject  of  Popery  has  led  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
covertly  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  And  let  me 
say,  sir,  that  the  modes  of  control  in  the  resources  of 
this  insidious  society,  notorious  for  its  political  arts  and 
intrigues,  are  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  more 
various  than  an  unsuspicious  people  are  at  all  conscious 
of. .  • . 

'^Mr.  Y.  falls  into  the  common  error  and  deprecates 
what  he  calls  a  rdigiaus  controversy,  as  if  the  subject 
of  Popery  was  altogether  religious.  History,  it  appears 
to  me,  must  have  been  read  to  very  little  purpose  by 
any  one  who  can  entertain  such  an  error  in  regard  to  the 
cunningest  pohtical  despotism  that  ever  cursed  man- 
kind. I  must  refer  you  to  the  preface  of  the  second 
edition,  which  I  send  you,  for  my  reasonings  on  that 
point.  If  they  are  not  conclusive,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
shown  wherein  they  are  defective.  If  they  are  conclu- 
sive, is  it  not  time  for  every  patriot  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  that  we  are  politically  attacked 
under  guise  of  a  religious  system,  and  is  it  not  a  serious 
question  whether  our  political  press  should  advocate  the 
cause  of  foreign  enemies  to  our  government,  or  help 
to  expose  and  repel  them?" 

It  was  in  the  year  1885  that  Morse  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  here  again  we 
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can  mark  the  guiding  hand  of  Fate.  A  f ew  years  eartier 
he  had  been  tentatively  offered  the  position  of  instructor 
of  drawing  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  but  this  offer  he  had  promptly  but  court- 
eously declined.  Had  he  accepted  it  he  would  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  certain  men  who 
gave  him  valuable  assistance.  As  an  instructor  in  the 
University  he  not  only  received  a  small  salary  which 
relieved  him,  in  a  measure,  from  the  grinding  necessity 
of  painting  pot-boilers,  but  he  had  assigned  to  him 
spacious  rooms  in  the  building  on  Washington  Square, 
which  he  could  utilize  not  only  as  studio  and  living 
apartments,  but  as  a  worksh<^.  For  these  rooms,  how- 
ever, he  paid  a  rent,  at  first  of  $825  a  year,  afterwards  of 
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Three  years  had  clasped  since  his  first  conception  of 
the  invention,  and,  although  burning  to  devote  himself 
to  its  perfecting,  he  had  been  compelled  to  hold  himself 
in  check  and  to  devote  all  his  time  to  painting.  Now, 
however,  an  opportunity  came  to  him,  for  he  moved  into 
the  University  building  before  it  was  entirely  finished, 
and  the  stairways  were  in  such  an  embryonic  state  that 
he  could  not  expect  sitters  to  attempt  their  perilous 
ascent.  This  enforced  leisure  gave  him  the  chance  he 
had  long  desired  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  his  electrical  experiments.  Writing  of  this  period 
in  later  years  he  thus  records  his  struggles:  — 

"There  I  immediately  commenced,  with  very  limited 
means,  to  experiment  ui>on  my  invention.  My  first 
instrument  was  made  up  of  an  old  picture  or  canvas 
frame  fastened  to  a  table;  the  wheels  of  an  old  wooden 
dock  moved  by  a  weight  to  carry  the  paper  forward; 
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three  wooden  drums,  upon  one  of  which  the  paper  was 
wound  and  passed  over  the  other  two;  a  wooden  pendu- 
lum, suspended  to  the  top  piece  of  the  picture  or  stretch- 
ing-frame, and  vibrating  across  the  paper  as  it  passes 
over  the  centre  wooden  drum;  a  pencil  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pendulum  in  contact  with  the  paper;  an  electro- 
magnet fastened  to  a  shelf  across  the  picture  or  stretch- 
ing frame,  opi>osite  to  an  armature  made  fast  to  the 
pendulum;  a  type  rule  and  type,  for  breaking  the  circuit, 
resting  on  an  endless  band  composed  of  carpet-binding, 
which  passed  over  two  wooden  rollers,  moved  by  a 
wooden  crank,  and  carried  forward  by  points  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rule  downward  into  the  carpet- 
binding;  a  lever,  with  a  small  weight  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  tooth  projecting  downward  at  one  end,  operated 
on  by  the  type,  and  a  metallic  fork,  also  projecting 
downward,  over  two  mercury  cups;  and  a  short  circuit 
of  wire  embracing  the  helices  of  the  electro-magnet 
connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the 
battery  and  terminating  in  the  mercury  cups." 

This  first  rude  instrument  was  carefully  preserved  by 
the  inventor,  and  is  now  in  the  Morse  case  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  A  reproduction  of  it 
is  here  given. 

I  shall  omit  certain  technical  details  in  the  inventor's 
account  of  this  first  instrument,  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  the  end  desired.  Much  capital  has  been  made, 
by  those  who  opposed  his  claims,  out  of  the  fact  that 
this  primitive  apparatus  could  only  produce  a  V-shaped 
mark,  thus —  Vt— /  )^  /41— /"  — and  not  a  dot  and 
a  dash,  which  they  insist  was  of  later  introduction  and 
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by  another  hand.  But  a  reference  to  the  sketches  made 
on  board  the  SuUy  will  show  that  the  original  system  of 
signs  consisted  of  dots  and  lines,  and  that  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  means  to  produce  these  signs  was  by  an 
up-and-down  motion  of  a  lever  controlled  by  an  electro- 
magnet. It  is  easy  to  befog  an  issue  by  misstating  facts, 
but  the  facts  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  that 
Morse  temporarily  abandoned  his  first  idea,  because  be 
had  not  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  embody  it  in  work- 
able form  and  had  recourse  to  another  method  for 
produ<iing  practically  the  same  result,  only  shows  won- 
derful ingenuity  on  his  part.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  waving  line  traced  by  the  first  instrument  —  thus, 

\/lJ''yi/''''T4/L^r^  — can  be  translated  by  reading 

the  lower  part  into      Q        _  •*/  i^      of  the 

final  Morse  alphabet.  *  "^  •  •  — 

The  beginnings  of  every  great  invention  have  been 
clumsy  and  uncouth  compared  with  the  results  attained 
by  years  of  study  and  elaboration  participated  in  by 
many  clever  brains.  Contrast  the  Clermont  of  Fulton 
with  the  floating  palaces  of  the  present  day,  the  Rocket 
of  Stephenson  with  the  powerful  locomotives  of  our 
mile-a-minute  fliers,  and  the  hand-press  of  Gutenberg 
with  the  marvellous  and  intricate  Hoe  presses  of  modern 
times.  And  yet  the  names  of  those  who  first  conceived 
and  wrought  these  primitive  contrivances  stand  high- 
est in  the  roll  of  fame ;  and  with  justice,  for  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  improve  on  the  suggestion  of  another  than  to 
originate  a  practical  advance  in  human  endeavor. 

Returning  again  to  Morse's  own  account  of  his  early 
experiments  I  shall  quote  the  following  sentences:  —  ^ 
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"With  Una  apparatus,  rude  as  it  was,  and  completed 
before  the  first  of  the  year  18S6, 1  was  enabled  to  and  did 
mark  down  telegraphic,  intelligible  signs,  and  to  make 
and  did  make  distinguishable  sounds  for  telegraphing; 
and,  having  arrived  at  that  point,  I  exhibited  it  to  some 
of  my  friends  early  in  that  year,  and  among  others  to 
Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale,  who  was  a  college  [nrofessor 
in  the  University.  I  also  experimented  with  the  chem- 
ical power  of  the  electric  current  in  1836,  and  succeeded 
in  marking  my  telegraphic  signs  upon  paper  dipped  in 
turmeric  and  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  (as  well  as 
other  salts)  by  passing  the  current  through  it.  I  was 
soon  satisfied,  however,  that  the  electrty-niagnelic  power 
was  more  available  for  telegraphic  purposes  and  pos* 
sessed  many  advantages  over  any  other,  and  I  turned 
my  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

"Early  in  1886 1  procured  forty  feet  of  wire,  and,  put- 
ting it  in  the  circuit,  I  found  that  my  battery  of  one  cup 
was  not  sufficient  to  work  my  instrument.  This  result 
suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  the  magnetism  to 
be  obtained  from  the  electric  current  would  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  circuit  was  lengthened,  so  as  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  any  practical  purposes  at  great  distances; 
and,  to  remove  that  probable  obstacle  to  my  success,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  combining  two  or  more  circuits 
together  in  the  manner  described  in  my  first  patent, 
each  with  an  independent  battery,  making  use  of  the 
magnetism  of  thecurrent  on  the  first  to  close  and  break 
the  second;  the  second  the  third;  and  so  on." 

Thus  modestly  does  he  refer  to  what  was,  in  fact,  a 
wonderful  discovery,  the  more  wonderful  because  of  its 
simplicity.  Professor  Horsford  thus  comments  on  it:  — 
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''In  1885  Mone  made  the  dboovefy  of  the  relays  the 
most  bnlUant  of  all  the  achievements  to  which  his  name 
must  be  forever  attached*  It  was  a  disco  very  of  a  means 
by  which  the  current,  which  through  distance  from  its 
source  had  become  feeble,  could  be  reinforced  or  re* 
newed.  This  discovery,  according  to  the  different  ob* 
jects  for  which  it  is  employed,  is  variously  known  as  the 
registering  magnet,  the  local  circuit,  the  marginal  cir- 
cuit, the  repeater,  etc." 

Professor  Horsf <Mrd  places  the  date  of  this  discovery 
in  the  year  18S5,  but  Morse  himself,  in  the  statement 
quoted  above,  assigned  it  to  the  early  part  of  1836. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  discovery  of  the  prin* 
dple  of  the  relay  was  made  independently  by  other 
scientists,  notably  by  Davy,  Wheatstone,  and  Henry, 
but  Morse  apparently  antedated  them  by  a  year  or  two, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  indebted  to  any  of 
them  for  the  idea.  This  point  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  among  scientists  which  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  here,  for  all  authorities  agree  in  ac- 
cording to  Morse  independent  invention  of  the  relay. 

''Up  to  the  autumn  of  1837,"  again  to  quote  Morse's 
own  words,  "my  tel^praphic  apparatus  existed  in  so 
rude  a  form  that  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  have  it  seen.  My 
means  were  very  limited  —  so  limited  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  constructing  an  apparatus  of  such  me- 
chanical finish  as  to  warrant  my  success  in  venturing 
upon  its  public  exhibition.  I  had  no  wish  to  expose  to 
ridicule  the  r^resentative  of  so  many  hours  of  laborious 
thought. 

"Prior  to  the  sununer  of  1887,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail's  attention-  became  attracted  to  my  tele- 
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graphs  I  depended  upon  my  pencQ  for  subsistence.  In- 
deed, so  straitened  were  my  circumstances  that,  in  order 
to  save  time  to  carry  out  my  invention  and  to  economize 
my  scanty  means,  I  had  for  months  lodged  and  eaten 
in  my  studio,  procuring  my  food  in  small  quantities 
from  some  grocery,  and  preparing  it  myself.  To  con- 
ceal from  my  friends  the  stinted  manner  in  which  I  lived, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  my  food  to  my  room  in 
the  evenings,  and  this  was  my  mode  of  life  for  many 
years." 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  185S,  Morse  referred  to 
this  trying  period  in  his  career  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Almnni  of  the  University:  — 

'*  Yesternight,  on  once  more  entering  your  chapel,  I 
saw  the  same  marble  staircase  and  marble  floors  I  once 
so  often  trod,  and  so  often  with  a  heart  and  head  over- 
burdened with  almost  crushing  anxieties.  Separated 
from  the  chapel  by  but  a  thin  partition  was  that  room  I 
occupied,  now  your  Philomathean  Hall,  whose  walls — 
had  thoughts  and  mental  struggles,  with  the  alterna- 
tions of  joys  and  sorrows,  the  power  of  being  daguer- 
reotyped  upon  them  —  would  show  a  thickly  studded 
gallery  of  evidence  that  there  the  Briarean  infant  was 
bom  who  has  stretched  forth  his  arms  with  the  intent  to 
encircle  the  world.  Yes,  that  room  of  the  University 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Recording  Tel^praph.  At- 
tempts, indeed,  have  been  made  to  assign  to  it  other 
parentage,  and  to  its  birthplace  other  localities.  Per- 
sonally I  have  very  little  anxiety  on  this  point,  except 
that  the  truth  should  not  suffer;  for  I  have  a  conscious- 
ness, which  neither  sophistry  nor  ignorance  can  shake, 
that  that  room  is  the  place  of  its  birth,  and  a  confidence. 
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too,  that  its  cradle  is  in  hands  that  will  sustain  its 
rightful  daim/' 

The  old  building  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  Washington  Squaie  has  been  torn  down  to 
be  replaced  by  a  mercantile  structure;  the  University 
has  moved  to  more  spacious  quarters  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  city;  but  one  of  its  notable  buildings  is  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  among  the  first  names  to  be  immor- 
talized in  bronze  in  the  stately  colonnade  was  that  of 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
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In  after  years  the  question  of  the  tune  when  the  tele- 
graph was  first  exhibited  to  others  was  a  disputed  one; 
it  wiQ,  therefore,  be  weU  to  give  the  testimony  of  a  few 
men  of  undoubted  integrity  who  personally  witnessed 
the  first  experiments. 

Robert  G.  Rankin,  Esq.,  gave  his  reminiscences  to 
Mr.  Prime,  from  which  I  shall  select  the  following 
passages:  — 

**  Professor  Morse  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
men  of  any  age.  I  believe  I  was  among  the  earliest,  out- 
side of  his  family  circle,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
design  to  encircle  the  globe  with  wire.  •  •  • 

'^Some  time  in  the  fall  of  18S5 1  was  passing  along  the 
easterly  walk  of  Washington  Parade-Ground,  leading 
from  Waverly  Place  to  Fourth  Street,  when  I  heard  my 
name  called.  On  turning  round  I  saw,  over  the  picket- 
fence,  an  outstretched  arm  from  a  person  standing  in  the 
middle  or  main  entrance  door  of  the  unfinished  Uni- 
versity building  of  New  York,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized the  professor,  who  beckoned  me  toward  him.  On 
meeting  and  exchanging  salutations, — and  you  know 
how  genial  his  were, — he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said: 
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*I  wish  you  to  go  up  in  my  sanctum  and  examine  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  which,  if  you  may  not  believe  in,  you,  at 
least,  will  not  laugh  at,  as  I  fear  some  others  will.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  your  frank  opinion  as  a  friend,  for 
I  know  your  interest  in  and  love  of  the  applied  sciences/  '* 

Here  follow  a  description  of  what  he  saw  and  Morse's 
explanation,  and,  then  he  continues:  — 

*^  A  long  silence  on  the  part  of  each  ensued,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  my  exclamation:  *WeIl,  professor, 
you  have  a  pretty  play !  —  theoretically  true  but  practi- 
cally useful  only  as  a  mantel  ornament,  or  for  a  mistress 
in  the  parlor  to  direct  the  maid  in  the  cellar  1  But,  pro- 
fessor, cut  bono?  In  imagination  one  can  make  a  new 
earth  and  improve  all  the  land  communications  of  our 
old  one,  but  my  unfortunate  practicality  stands  in  the 
way  of  my  comprehension  as  yet/ 

*'We  then  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
magnetism  and  its  modifications,  and  if  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  very  words  which  clothed  his  thoughts,  they 
were  substantially  as  follows. 

**  He  had  been  long  impressed  with  the  belief  that  God 
had  created  the  great  forces  of  nature,  not  only  as  man- 
ifestations of  his  own  infinite  power,  but  as  expressions 
of  good-will  to  man,  to  do  him  good,  and  that  every  one 
of  God's  great  forces  could  yet  be  utilized  for  man's 
welfare;  that  modem  science  was  constantly  evolving 
from  the  hitherto  hidden  secrets  of  nature  some  new 
developtnent  promotive  of  human  welfare;  and  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  magnetism  would  do  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  sociology  than  any  of  the  material 
forces  yet  known;  that  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  com- 
pare spiritual  with  material  forces,  yet  that,  analogi- 
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caUy ,  magnetism  would  do  in  tbe  advancement  of  human 
welfare  what  the  Spirit  of  God  would  do  in  the  moral 
renovation  of  man's  nature;  that  it  would  educate  and 
enlarge  the  forces  of  the  world.  •  •  •  He  said  he  had  felt 
as  if  he  was  doing  a  great  work  for  God's  glory  as  well 
as  for  man's  welfare;  that  such  had  been  his  long  cher- 
ished thought.  His  whole  soul  and  heart  appeared 
filled  with  a  glow  of  love  and  good*will,  and  his  sensitive 
and  in^Missioned  nature  seemed  almost  to  transf<»rm 
him  in  my  ^es  into  a  prophet." 

It  required,  indeed,  the  inspirational  vision  ot  a  pro- 
phet to  foresee*  in  those  narrow,  skeptical  days,  the 
tremendous  part  which  electricity  was  to  play  in  the 
civilization  ct  a  future  age,  and  I  wish  again  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  tel^praph  which  first 
harnessed  this  mysterious  force,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  the  avaflability  of  a  power  which  had  lain 
dormant  through  all  the  ages,  but  which  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  man, 
and  which  was  destined  to  rival,  and  eventually  to  dis» 
place,  in  many  ways,  its  elder  brother  steam.  Was  not 
Morse's  ambition  to  confer  a  lasting  good  on  his  fellow- 
men  more  fully  realized  than  even  he  himself  at  that 
time  comprehended? 

The  Reverend  Henry  B.  Tappan,  who  in  18S5  was  a 
colleague  of  Morse's  in  the  New  York  University  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  his  testimony  in  reply  to  a  request  from  Morse, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  said:  — 

*'In  18S5  you  had  advanced  so  far  that  you  were  inre- 
pared  to  give,  on  a  small  scalci  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  transmitting  and  recording 
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words  through  distance  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic 
arrangement.  I  was  one  of  the  limited  circle  whom  you 
invited  to  witness  the  first  experiments.  In  a  long  room 
of  the  University  you  had  wires  extended  from  end  to 
end,  where  the  magnetic  apparatus  was  arranged. 

""It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  particulars 
which  have  now  become  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
fact  which  I  recall  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  which 
I  mentioned  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Bancroft's  as  one  of 
the  choicest  recollections  of  my  lif  e,  was  that  of  the  first 
transmission  and  recording  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

*'I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  had  already  made  these 
experiments  before  the  company  arrived  whom  you  had 
invited.  But  I  claim  to  have  witnessed  the  first  trans- 
mission  and  recording  of  words  by  lightning  ever  made 
public.  *  •  .The  arrangement  which  you  exhibited  on  the 
above  mentioned  occasion,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  dispatches,  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  you  now  employ.  I  feel  certain  that  you  had  then 
already  grasped  the  whole  invention,  however  you  may 
have  since  perfected  the  details." 

Others  bore  testimony  in  similar  words,  so  that  we 
may  regard  it  as  proved  that,  both  in  1835  and  18S6, 
demonstrations  were  made  which,  uncouth  though  they 
were»  compared  to  present-day  perfection,  proved  that 
the  electric  telegriq>h  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
realms  of  fruitless  experiment.  Among  these  witnesses 
were  Daniel  Huntington,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
Commodore  Shubrick;  and  several  of  these  gentlemen 
asserted  that,  at  that  early  period,  Morse  confidently 
predicted  that  Europe  and  America  would  eventually  be 
united  by  an  electric  wire. 
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The  letters  written  by  Morse  during  these  critical 
years  have  become  hopelessly  dispersed,  and  but  few 
have  come  into  my  possession.  His  brothers  were  both 
in  New  York,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  writing 
to  them,  and  the  letters  written  to  others  cannot,  at  this 
late  day,  be  traced.  As  he  also,  unfortunately,  did  not 
keep  a  journal,  I  must  depend  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  and  on  his  own  recollections  in  later  years  for 
a  chronicle  of  his  struggles*  The  pencil  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  in  Albany,  on  August  27, 18S7,  has, 
however,  survived,  and  the  following  sentences  will, 
I  think,  be  found  interesting:  — 

^'Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  C ,  for  the  concern  you 

express  in  regard  to  my  health.  It  has  been  perfectly 
good  and  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  anxiety 
in  relation  to  the  telegraph  and  to  my  great  pictorial  un- 
dertaking, which  wears  the  furrows  of  my  face  a  little 
deeper.  My  Telegraph,  in  all  its  essential  points,  is 
tested  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  scientific 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  it;  but  the  machinery  (all 
which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  make  myself)  is  imperfect,  and  before  it  can  be  per« 
f ected  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  other  nations  will  take 
the  hint  and  rob  me  both  of  the  credit  and  the  profit. 
There  are  indications  of  this  in  the  foreign  journals 
lately  received.  I  have  a  defender  in  the  *  Journal  of 
Commerce'  (which  I  send  you  that  you  may  know  what 
is  the  progress  of  the  matter),  and  doubtless  other 
journals  of  our  country  will  not  allow  foreign  nations  to 
take  the  credit  of  an  invention  of  such  vast  importance 
as  they  assign  to  it,  when  th^  learn  that  it  certainly 
belongs  to  America. 
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**There  is  not  a  tliouj^t  in  any  one  of  the 
journals  relative  to  the  Telegraph  which  I  had  not 
expressed  nearly  five  years  ago,  on  my  passage  from 
France,  to  scientific  friends;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  quick  a  hint  flies  from  mind  to  mind  and  is  soon 
past  all  tracing  back  to  the  original  suggester  of  the 
hint,  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
excitement  on  the  subject  in  England  has  its  origin  from 
my  giving  the  details  of  the  plan  of  my  Telegraph  to 
some  of  the  Englishmen  or  other  fellow-passengers  on 
board  the  ship,  or  to  some  of  the  many  I  have  since 
made  acquainted  with  it  during  the  five  years  past/' 

In  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  English  telegraph  of 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  was  quite  different  in  principle, 
using  the  deflection,  by  a  current  of  electricity,  of  a 
delicatdy  adjusted  needle  to  point  to  the  lettars  of  the 
alphabet.  While  this  was  in  use  in  England  for  a  nimiber 
of  years,  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Morse 
telegraph  which  proved  its  decided  superiority.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  letter,  and  in  all  future 
letters  and  articles,  he,  with  pardonable  pride,  uses  a 
capital  T  in  speaking  of  his  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  most  diflicult  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  historian  who  sincerely  wishes  to  deal  dispas- 
inonately  with  his  subject  is  justly  to  apportion  the 
credit  which  must  be  given  to  different  workers  in  the 
same  field  of  endeavor,  and  especially  in  that  of  inven* 
tion;  for  every  invention  is  but  an  improvement  on 
something  which  has  gone  before.  The  sail-boat  was  an 
advance  on  the  rude  dugout  propelled  by  paddles.  The 
first  clumsy  steamboat  seemed  a  marvel  to  those  who 
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had  known  no  other  pr<^ulsive  power  than  that  of  the 
wind  or  the  oar.  The  horse-drawn  vehicle  succeeded  the 
litter  and  the  palanquin,  to  be  in  turn  followed  by  the 
locomotive;  and  so  the  telegraph,  as  a  means  of  rapidly 
communicating  intelligence  between  distant  points,  was 
the  logical  successor  of  the  signal  fire  and  the  semaphore. 

In  all  of  these  improvements  by  man  upon  what  man 
had  before  accomplished,  the  pioneer  was  not  only 
dependent  upon  what  his  predecessors  had  achieved, 
but,  in  almost  every  case,  was  compelled  to  call  to  his 
assistance  other  workers  to  whom  could  be  confided 
some  of  the  minutiae  which  were  essential  to  the  sue* 
cessf ul  launching  of  the  new  enterprise. 

I  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  idea  of  transmit* 
ting  intelligence  by  electricity  was  original  with  Morse 
in  that  he  was  unaware,  until  some  years  after  his  first 
conception,  that  anyone  else  had  ever  thought  of  it.  I 
have  also  shown  that  he,  unaided  by  others,  invented 
and  made  with  his  own  hands  a  machine,  rude  though  it 
may  have  been,  which  actually  did  transmit  and  record 
intelligence  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  and  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  the  method  employed  by 
others.  But  he  had  now  come  to  a  point  where  knowl* 
edge  of  what  others  had  accomplished  along  the  same 
line  would  greatly  facilitate  his  labors,  and  when  the 
assistance  of  one  more  skilled  in  mechanical  construction 
was  a  great  desideratum,  and  both  of  these  essentials 
were  at  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  working  out  the  problem  absolutdy  un- 
aided, just  as  a  man  might  become  a  great  painter  with- 
out instruction,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  without  the 
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assistance  of  the  color-maker  and  the  manuf  acttirer  ot 
brushes  and  canvas.  But  the  artist  is  none  the  less  a 
genius  because  he  listens  to  the  counsels  of  his  master, 
profits  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  purchases  his 
supplies  instead  of  grinding  his  own  colors  and  labori- 
ously manufacturing  his  own  canvas  and  brushes. 

The  three  men  to  whom  Morse  was  most  indebted  for 
material  assistance  in  his  labors  at  this  critical  period 
were  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Professor  Leonard  D. 
Gale,  and  Alfred  Vail,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  do 
full  justice  to  all  of  them.  Unfortunately  after  the  tele- 
graph had  become  an  assured  success,  and  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  claims  of  Morse  have  been  bitterly 
assailed,  both  by  well-meaning  persons  and  by  the  un- 
scrupulous who  sought  to  break  down  his  patent  rights; 
and  the  names  of  these  three  men  were  freely  used  in  the 
effort  to  prove  that  to  one  or  all  of  them  more  credit 
was  due  than  to  Morse. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  the  verdict  has  been  given  in  favor  of 
Morse,  his  name  alone  is  accepted  as  that  of  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Telegnphf  and  in  this  work  it  is  my  aim 
to  prove  that  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  not  erred, 
but  also  to  give  full  credit  to  those  who  aided  him 
when  he  was  most  in  need  of  assistance.  My  task  in 
some  instances  will  be  a  delicate  one;  I  shall  have 
to  prick  some  bubbles,  for  the  friends  of  some  of 
these  men  have  clayned  too  much  for  them,  and,  on 
that  account,  have  been  bitter  in  their  accusations 
against  Morse.  I  shall  also  have  to  acknowledge 
some  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Morse,  for  the 
malice  of  others  fomented  a  dispute  between  him  and 
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one  of  these  three  men,  which  caused  a  permanent 
estrangement  and  was  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
telegraph  was  Leonard  D.  Gale»  who»  in  1836,  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  he 
has  given  his  recollections  of  those  early  days.  Avoiding 
a  repetition  of  facts  already  recorded  I  shall  quote  some 
sentences  from  Professor  Gale's  statement.  After  de- 
scribing the  first  instrument,  which  he  saw  in  January  of 
1836,  he  continues:  — 

**  During  the  years  1836  and  beginning  of  1837  the 
studies  of  Professor  Morse  on  his  telegraph  I  found  much 
interrupted  by  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties. 
I  understood  that  want  of  pecuniary  means  prevented 
him  from  procuring  to  be  made  such  mechanical  im- 
provements, and  such  substantial  workmanship,  as 
would  make  the  operation  of  his  invention  more  exact. 

''In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1837,  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  extraordinary  tel^;raph  on  the  visual 
plan  (as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be) ,  the  invention  of  two 
French  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Gonon  and  Sarvell, 
was  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  well  as  to  Professor  Morse  and  some 
others  of  his  friends,  that  the  invention  of  his  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  had  somehow  become  known,  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  new  telegraph  thus  conspicuously 
announced.  This  announcement  at  once  aroused  Pro- 
fessor Morse  to  renewed  exertions  to  bring  the  new  in- 
vention creditably  before  the  public,  and  to  consent  to  a 
public  announcement  of  the  existence  of  his  invention. 
From  April  to  September,  1837,  Professor  Morse  and 
myself  were  engaged  together  in  the  work  of  preparing 
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magnets,  winding  wire,  constructing  batteries,  etc.,  in 
the  University  for  an  experiment  on  a  ktfger,  but  still 
very  limited  scale,  in  the  little  leisure  that  each  had  to 
spare,  and  being  at  the  same  time  much  cran4>ed  for 
funds.  • .  • 

**The  latter  part  of  August,  18S7,  the  operation  of  the 
instruments  was  shown  to  numerous  visitors  at  the 
University. .  .  . 

*'0n  Saturday,  the  2d  of  September,  1887,  Professor 
Daubeny,  of  the  English  Oxford  University,  being  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  was  invited  with  a  few  friends  to 
see  the  operation  of  the  telegraph,  in  its  then  rude  form, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York  University,  where  it  had 
then  been  put  up  with  a  circuit  of  seventeen  hundred 
feet  of  copper  wire  stretched  back  and  forth  in  that  long 
room.  Professor  Daubeny,  Professor  Torrey,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail  were  present  among  others.  This  exhibition 
of  the  telegraph,  although  of  very  rude  and  imperfectly 
constructed  machinery,  demonstrated  to  all  present  the 
practicability  of  the  inv^ition,  and  it  resulted  in  enlist- 
ing the  means,  the  skill,  and  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail, 
who,  early  the  next  week,  called  at  the  rooms  and  had 
a  more  perfect  explanation  from  Professor  Morse  of  the 
character  of  the  invention.** 

It  was  Professor  Gale  who  first  called  Morse's  atten- 
tion to  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
especially  to  that  of  the  intensity  magnet,  and  he  thus 
describes  the  interesting  event:  — 

**  Morse's  machine  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  and 
Dperated  perfectly  through  a  circuit  of  some  forty  feet, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  send  messages  to  a 
distance.  At  this  time  I  was  a  lecturer  on  chenustry. 
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and  from  necesdly  was  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
galvanic  batteries,  and  knew  that  a  battery  of  one  or  a 
few  cups  generates  a  ilarge  quantity  of  electricity  capa- 
ble of  producing  heat,  etc.,  but  not  of  projecting  elec- 
tricity to  a  great  distance,  and  that,  to  accomplish  this, 
a  battery  of  many  cups  is  necessary.  It  was,  therefore, 
evident  to  me  that  the  one  large  cup-battery  of  Morse 
should  be  made  into  ten  or  fifteen  smaller  ones  to  make 
it  a  battery  of  intensity  so  as  to  project  the  electric 
fluid. .  •  •  Accordingly  I  substituted  the  battery  of  many 
cups  for  the  battery  of  one  cup.  The  remaining  defect  in 
the  Morse  machine,  as  first  seen  by  me,  was  that  the  coil 
of  wire  around  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  con-r 
sisted  of  but  a  few  turns  only,  while,  to  give  the  greatest 
projectile  power,  the  number  of  turns  should  be  in- 
creased from  tens  to  hundreds,  as  shown  by  Professor 
Henry  in  his  paper  published  in  the  *  American  Journal 
of  Science,'  18S1.  •  •  •  Alter  substituting  the  battery  of 
twenty  cups  for  that  of  a  single  cup,  we  added  some  hun- 
dred or  more  turns  to  the  coil  of  wire  around  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  and  sent  a  message  through  two  hundred 
feet  of  conductors,  then  through  one  thousand  feet,  and 
then  through  ten  miles  of  wire  arranged  on  reels  in  my 
own  lecture-room  in  the  New  York  University  in  the 
presence  of  friends/' 

This  was  a  most  important  step  in  hastening  the 
reduction  of  the  invention  to  a  practical,  workable  basis 
and  I  wish  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  services 
of  Professor  Henry  in  making  this  possible.  His  valu- 
able discoveries  were  freely  given  to  the  world  with  no 
attempt  on  his  part  to  patent  them,  which  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  r^retted,  but  much  more  is  it  to  be  deplored  that,  in. 
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the  litigation  which  ensued  a  few  years  later,  Morse  and 
Henry  were  drawn  into  a  controversy,  fostered  and 
fomented  by  others  for  their  own  pecimiary  benefit, 
which  involved  the  honor  and  veracity  of  both  of  these 
distinguished  men.  Both  were  men  of  the  greatest  sen- 
sitiveness, proud  and  jealous  of  their  own  integrity,  and 
the  breach  once  made  was  never  healed.  Of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  this  controversy  I  may  have  occasion  later 
on  to  treat  more  in  detail,  although  I  should  much  prefer 
to  dismiss  it  with  the  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
much  to  deplore  in  what  was  said  and  written  by  Morse, 
although  he  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  much  to  regret  in  some  of  the  statements  and  actions 
of  Henry. 

At  this  late  day,  when  the  mists  which  enveloped  the 
questions  have  rolled  away,  it  seems  but  simple  justice 
to  admit  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Henry  were 
essential  to  the  successful  working  over  long  distances 
of  Morse's  discoveries  and  inventions;  just  as  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
scientists  were  essential  to  Henry's  improvements.  But 
it  is  also  just  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Henry's 
experiments  were  purely  scientific.  He  never  attempted 
to  put  them  in  concrete  form  for  the  use  of  mankind 
in  general;  they  led  up  to  the  telegraph;  they  were  not 
a  practical  telegraph  in  themselves.  It  was  Morse  who 
added  the  final  link  in  the  long  chain,  and,  by  combining 
the  discoveries  of  others  with  those  which  he  had  him- 
self made,  gave  to  the  world  this  wonderful  new  agent. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  **  Scientific  American  "  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following  sentiment,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
most  aptly  describes  this  difference:  **  We  need  physical 
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discoveries  and  revere  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  But  mankind  with  keen  instinct  saves  its  warmest 
acclaim  for  those  who  also  make  discoveries  of  some 
avail  in  adding  to  the  length  of  Irf e»  its  joys,  its  possibil- 
ities, its  conveniences/' 

We  must  also  remember  that,  while  the  baby  tele- 
graph had,  in  1837,  been  recognized  as  a  promising  in- 
fant by  a  very  few  scientists  and  personal  friends  of  the 
inventor,  it  was  stOl  r^arded  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  scorn,  by  the  general  public  and  even  by  many  men 
of  scholarly  attainments,  and  a  long  and  heart-breaking 
struggle  for  existence  was  ahead  of  it  before  it  should 
reach  maturity  and  develop  into  the  lusty  giant  of  the 
present  day.  Here  again  Morse  proved  that  he  was  the 
one  man  of  his  generation  most  eminently  fitted  to  fight 
for  the  child  of  his  brain,  to  endure  and  to  persevere 
until  the  victor's  crown  was  grasped* 

It  is  always  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  if  certain  events  had  not  taken  place;  if  cer- 
tain men  had  not  met  certain  other  men.  A  telegraph 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  invented  if  Morse  had 
never  been  bom;  or  he  might  have  perfected  his  inven- 
tion without  the  aid  and  advice  of  others,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  different  men  from  those  who  appeared  at 
the  psychological  moment.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
facts  and  not  with  suppositions,  and  the  facts  are  that 
through  Professor  Gale  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  discoveries  of  Joseph  Henry,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  several  years  before,  and  could  have 
been  used  by  others  if  they  had  had  the  wit  or  genius  to 
grasp  their  significance  and  hit  upon  the  right  means  to 
make  them  of  practical  utility. 
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Morse  was  ever  ready  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  others^  but, 
at  the  same  time»  he  always  took  the  firm  stand  that  this 
did  not  give  them  a  claim  to  an  equal  share  with  him- 
self in  the  honor  of  the  invention.  In  a  long  letter  to 
Professor  Charles  T.  Jackson,  written  on  September  18» 
1837,  he  vigorously  but  courteously  rqiudiates  the 
claim  of  the  latter  to  have  been  a  co-inventor  on  board 
the  Sully,  and  he  proves  his  point,  for  Jackson  not  only 
knew  nothing  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Morse,  and  carried 
by  him  to  a  successful  issue,  but  had  never  suggested 
anything  of  a  practical  nature.  At  the  same  time  Morse 
freely  acknowledges  that  the  conversation  between  them 
on  the  ship  suggested  to  him  the  train  of  thought  which 
culminated  in  the  invention,  for  he  adds:  — 

*' You  say,  *I  trust  you  will  take  care  that  the  proper 
share  of  credit  shall  be  given  to  me  when  you  make  pub^ 
lie  your  doings/  This  I  always  have  done  and  with 
pleasure.  I  have  always  given  you  credit  for  great  genius 
and  acquirements,  and  have  always  said,  in  giving  any 
account  of  my  Telegraph,  that  it  was  during  a  scientific 
conversation  with  you  on  board  the  ship  that  I  first 
conceived  the  thought  of  an  electric  Tel^[raph.  Is  there 
really  any  more  that  you  will  claim  or  that  I  could  in 
truth  and  justice  give? 

*'I  have  acknowledgments  of  a  similar  kind  to  make 
to  Professor  Silliman  and  to  Professor  Gale;  to  the  former 
of  whom  I  am  under  precisely  similar  obligations  with 
yourself  for  several  useful  hints;  and  to  the  latter  I  am 
most  of  all  indebted  for  substantial  and  effective  aid  in 
many  of  my  experiments*  If  any  one  has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  as  a  mutual  inventor  on  the  score  of  aid  by 
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hints,  it  is  Professor  Gale,  but  he  prefers  no  claim  of  the 
kind/' 

And  he  never  did  prefer  such  a  claim  (although  it  was 
made  for  him  by  others),  but  remained  always  loyal  to 
Morse.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  pressing 
his  demand,  althou^  it  was  an  absurd  one,  and  he  was 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Morse  for  many  years.  Itwillnot 
be  necessary  to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail,  as  Jackson 
was,  through  his  wild  claims  to  other  inventions  and 
discoveries,  thoroughly  discredited,  and  hb  views  have 
now  no  weight  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  third  person  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Morse 
at  this  critical  period  was  Alfred  Vail,  son  of  Judge 
Stephen  Vail,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  In  18S7  he 
was  a  young  man  of  thirty  and  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18S6.  He  was 
present  at  the  exhibition  of  Morse's  invention  on  the 
id  of  September,  18S7,  and  he  at  once  grasped  its  great 
possibilities.  After  becoming  satisfied  that  Morse's  de- 
vice of  the  relay  would  permit  of  operation  over  great 
distances,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  associated 
with  the  inventor  in  the  perfecting  and  exploitation  of 
the  invention.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Speedwell  Iron  Works  in  Morristown,  and  young  Vail 
had  had  some  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  mechan- 
ical appliances  in  the  factory,  although  he  had  taken  the 
theological  course  at  the  University  with  the  intention 
of  entering  the  Presbjrterian  ministry.  He  had  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  however,  on 
account  of  ill-healthy  and  was,  for  a  time,  uncertain  as 
to  his  future  career,  when  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  Morsels  machine  settled  the  matter,  and,  after 
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consulting  with  his  father  and  brother,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Morse  on  the  2Sd  day  of  September, 
18S7. 

In  the  contract  drawn  up  between  them  Vail  bound 
himself  to  construct,  at  his  own  expense,  a  complete  set 
of  instruments;  to  defray  the  costs  of  securing  patents 
in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  to  devote  his  time  to 
both  these  purposes.  It  was  also  agreed  that  each 
should  at  once  communicate  to  the  other  any  improve- 
ment or  new  invention  bearing  on  the  simplification  or 
perfecting  of  the  telegraph,  and  that  such  improve- 
ments or  inventions  should  be  held  to  be  the  property  of 
each  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  to  share  in 
any  pecuniary  benefits  which  might  accrue. 

As  the  only  way  in  which  Morse  could,  at  that  time, 
pay  Vail  for  his  services  and  for  money  advanced,  he 
gave  him  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  invention  in  this 
country,  and  one  half  in  what  might  be  obtained  from 
Europe.  This  was,  in  the  following  March,  changed  to 
three  sixteenths  in  the  United  States  and  one  fourth  in 
Europe. 

Morse  had  now  secured  two  essentials  most  necessary 
to  the  rapid  perfection  of  his  invention,  the  means  to 
purchase  materials  and  an  assistant  more  skilled  than 
he 'in  mechanical  construction,  and  who  was  imbued 
with  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  Now 
began  the  serious  work  of  putting  the  invention  into 
such  a  form  that  it  could  demonstrate  to  the  skeptical 
its  capability  of  performing  what  was  then  considered  a 
miracle.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  the  present  time,  when  new 
marvels  of  science  and  invention  are  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, to  realize  the  hidebound  incredulousness  which 
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prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  tapped  their  foreheads  and  shook  their  heads  in 
speaking  of  Morse  and  his  visionary  schemes,  and  deeply 
regretted  that  here  was  the  case  of  a  brilliant  man  and 
excellent  artist  evidently  gone  wrong.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  great  purpose  by  the  jeers  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  anxious  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  he 
was  greatly  heartened  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
men  as  Gale  and  Vail.  They  all  three  worked  over  the 
problems  yet  to  be  solved,  Morse  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  New  York  and  Morristown.  That 
both  Gale  and  Vail  suggested  improvements  which  were 
adopted  by  Morse,  can  be  taken  for  granted,  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  to  modify  or  elaborate  something 
originated  by  another  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  the  basic  idea,  first  conceived  by  Morse  on  the  Sully, 
was  retained  throughout. 

All  the  details  of  these  experiments  have  not  been 
recorded,  but  I  believe  that  at  first  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  into  a  more  finished  form  the  principle  of  the 
machine  made  by  Morse,  with  its  swinging  pendulum 
tracing  a  waving  line,  but  this  was  soon  abandoned  in 
favor  of  an  instrument  using  the  up-and-down  motion 
of  a  lever,  as  drawn  in  the  18S2  sketch-book.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  return  to  first  principles  as  thought  out 
by  Morse,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  some- 
thing entirely  new  suggested  and  invented  independ- 
ently by  Vail. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  and  curious,  in  view  of 
Morse's  love  of  simplicity,  that  he  at  first  insisted  on 
using  the  dots  and  dashes  to  indicate  numbers  only,  the 
numbers  to  correspond  to  words  in  a  specially  prepared 
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dictionary.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan  were 
specious,  but  the  event  has  proved  that  his  reasoning 
was  faulty.  His  first  idea  was  that  the  telegraph  should 
belong  to  the  Government;  that  intelligence  sent  should 
be  secret  by  means  of  a  kind  of  cipher;  that  it  would  take 
less  time  to  send  a  number  than  each  letter  of  each  word» 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  longer  words;  and»  finally* 
that  although  the  labor  in  preparing  a  dictionary  of  all 
the  most  important  words  in  the  language  and  giving 
to  each  its  number  would  be  great,  once  done  it  would 
be  done  for  all  time. 

I  say  that  this  was  unfortunate  because  the  fact  that 
the  telegraphic  alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  was  not 
used  untilafter  his  association  with  Vail  has  lent  strength 
to  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Vail's  family  and  friends 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it  and  not  Morse.  This 
claim  has  been  so  insistently,  and  even  bitterly,  made, 
especially  after  Morse's  death,  that  it  gained  wide 
credence  and  has  even  been  incorporated  in  some  en- 
cyclopedias and  histories.  Fortunately  it  can  be  easily 
disproved,  and  I  am  desirous  of  finally  settling  this 
vexed  question  because  I  consider  the  conception  of  this 
simplest  of  all  conventional  alphabets  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  Morse's  inventions,  and  one  which  has  conferred 
great  good  upon  mankind.  It  is  used  to  convey  intelli- 
gence not  only  by  electricity,  but  in  many  other  ways. 
Its  cabalistic  characters  can  be  read  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  touch. 

Just  as  the  names  of  Amp^,  Yolta,  and  Watt  have 
been  used  to  designate  certain  properties  or  things  dis- 
covered by  them,  so  the  name  of  Morse  is  immortalized 
in  the  alphabet  invented  by  him.  The  telegraph  oper- 
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ators  all  over  the  world  send  *' Morse*'  when  they  tick 
off  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  alphabet,  and  happfly 
I  can  prove  that  this  is  not  an  honor  filched  from 
another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Vail  himself  never  claimed 
in  any  of  his  letters  or  diaries  (and  these  are  volumi* 
nous)  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  devising  of 
this  conventional  alphabet,  even  with  the  modification 
of  the  first  form«  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  letters  to 
Morse  he  refers  to  it  as  being  Morse's.  For  instance,  in 
a  letter  of  April  20, 1848,  he  uses  the  words  ''your  sys- 
tem of  marking,  Ztne«and(2ote,  which  you  have  patented.'' 
All  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
Vail  is  purely  hearsay;  he  is  said  to  have  said  that  he 
invented  the  alphabet. 

Morse,  however,  always,  in  every  one  of  his  many 
written  references  to  the  matter,  speaks  of  it  as  ''my 
conventional  alphabet."  In  an  article  which  I  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Century  Magazine"  of  March,  1912,  I 
treated  this  question  at  length  and  proved  by  documen- 
tary evidence  that  Morse  alone  devised  the  dot-and- 
dash  alphabet.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
all  this  evidence  here;  I  shall  simply  give  enough  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Morse  Alphabet  has  not 
been  misnamed. 

The  following  is  a  fugitive  note  which  was  reproduced 
photographically  in  the  "Century"  article:  — 

"Mr.  Vail,  in  his  work  on  the  Telegraph,  at  p.  82, 
intimates  that  the  saw-teeth  type  for  letters,  as  he  has 
described  them  in  the  diagram  (9),  were  devised  by  me 
as  early  as  the  year  1832.  Two  of  the  elements  of  these 
letters,  indeed,  were  then  devised,  the  dot  and  space. 
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and  used  in  oonstructing  the  type  for  numerals,  but,  so 
far  as  my  recollection  now  serves  me,  it  was  not  until 
I  experimented  with  the  first  instrument  in  1835  that 
I  added  the  —  dash,  which  supplied  me  with  the  three 
elements  for  combinations  for  letters.  It  was  on  noticing 
the  fact  that,  when  the  circuit  was  closed  a  longer  time 
than  was  necessary  to  make  a  dot,  there  was  produced 
a  line  or  dash,  that,  if  I  rightly  remember,  the  broken 
parts  of  a  continuous  line  as  the  means  of  imprinting  at 
a  distance  were  suggested  to  me;  since  the  inequalities 
of  long  and  short  lines,  separated  by  long  and  short 
spaces,  gave  me  all  the  variations  or  combinations  of 
long  and  short  lines  necessary  to  form  the  alphabet. 
The  date  of  the  code  complete  must,  therefore,  be  put  at 
1835,  and  not  1832,  although  at  the  date  of  1832  the 
principle  of  the  code  was  evohedJ* 

In  addition  to  this  being  a  definite  claim  in  writing  on 
the  part  of  Morse  that  he  had  devised  an  alphabetic 
code  in  1835,  two  years  before  Vail  had  ever  heard  of  the 
telegraph,  it  is  well  to  note  his  scrupulous  insistence  on 
historical  accuracy. 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Gale,  referring  to  reading  by 
sound  as  well  as  by  sight,  occur  the  following  sentences. 
(Let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Morse  thus  early  recognized  the  possibility 
of  reading  by  sound,  an  honor  which  has  been  claimed 
for  many  others.) 

'*  Exactly  at  what  time  I  recognized  the  adaptation  of 
the  difference  in  the  intervals  in  reading  the  letters  as 
well  as  the  numerab,  I  have  now  no  means  of  fixing 
except  in  a  general  manner.  It  was,  however,  almost 
immediately  on  the  construction  of  the  letters  by  dots 
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and  lines,  and  this  was  some  little  time  pievious  to  your 
seeing  the  instrument. 

**  Soon  after  the  first  operation  of  the  instrument  in 
1885,  in  which  the  type  for  writing  numbers  were  used, 
I  not  only  conceived  the  letter  type,  but  made  them 
from  some  leads  used  in  the  printing-office.  I  have  stiU 
quite  a  quantity  of  these  type.  They  were  used  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  the  type  for  numerab  in  the  winter  of 
18S7-S8. 

^'In  the  earlier  period  of  the  invention  it  was  a  matter 
which  experience  alone  could  determine  whether  the 
numerical  system,  by  means  of  a  numbered  dictionary, 
6r  the  alphabetic  mode,  by  spelling  of  the  words,  was 
the  better.  While  I  perceived  some  advantages  in  the 
alphabetic  system,  especially  in  the  writing  of  proper 
names,  I  at  that  time  leaned  rather  towards  the  nti* 
merical  mode  under  the  impression  that  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  the  more  rapid.  A  very  short  experience, 
however,  showed  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetic  mode, 
and  the  big  leaves  of  the  numbered  dictionary,  which 
cost  me  a  world  of  labor,  and  which  you,  perhaps,  re- 
member, were  discarded  and  the  alphabetic  installed  in 
its  stead.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  Vail  did 
not  invent  this  alphabet  is  contained  in  his  own  book  on 
the  ''American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,"  published 
in  1845,  in  which  he  lays  claim  to  certain  improvements. 
After  describing  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  he  says: — 

''This  conventional  alphabet  was  originated  on  board 
the  packet  Sully  by  Professor  Morse,  the  very  first  ele- 
ments of  the  invention,  and  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case;  the  motion  produced  by  the  magnet  being 
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to  a  single  action.  During  the  period  of  the 
thirteen  years  many  plans  haoe  been  devised  by  the  iur 
tenlor  to  bring  the  tel^raphic  alphabet  to  its  simplest 
form/' 

The  italics  are  mine,  for  the  advocates  of  Vail  have 
always  quoted  the  first  sentence  only*  and  have  said 
that  the  word  "'originated''  implies  that,  while  Vail 
admitted  that  the  embryo  of  the  alphabet  —  the  dots 
and  dashes  to  represent  numbers  only  —  was  concdved 
on  the  Sully,  he  did  not  admit  that  the  alphabetical  code 
was  Morse's.  But  when  we  read  the  second  sentence 
with  the  words  'Revised  by  the  inventor,"  the  meaning 
is  so  plain  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  at  all  fa* 
miliar  with  the  facts  could  have  been  misled. 

The  first  form  of  the  alphabet  which  was  attached 
to  Morse's  caveat  of  October  S,  18S7,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing  of  the  type  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  historians  that  the  system 
of  signs  for  letters  was  not  attached  to  the  caveat,  but 
a  careful  reading  of  the  text,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  drawing,  will  prove  conclusively  that  it  was. 
|d!oreover,  in  this  caveat  under  section  5,  '"The  Dic- 
tionary or  Vocabulary,"  the  very  first  sentence  reads: 
*'The  dictionary  is  a  complete  vocabulary  of  words 
alphabetically  arranged  and  regularly  numbered,  be^ 
ginning  wUh  the  letters  o/ the  alphabet**  The  italics  are 
mine.  The  mistajce  arose  because  the  drawing  was  de» 
tached  from  the  caveat  and  affixed  to  the  various  pat^ 
ents  which  were  issued,  even  after  the  first  form  of  the 
alphabet  had  been  superseded  by  a  better  one,  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  remaining  the  same,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  patent  the  new  form. 
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ROUGH  DRAWING  OF  ALPHABET  BY   MORSE 
Showing  the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  and  the  changes  to  the  preseut  form 
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As  soon  as  it  was  proved  tliat  it  would  be  simpler  to 
use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  sending  intelligence, 
the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  was  changed  in  the  man* 
ner  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  Exactly  when  this 
was  done  has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was  after  Vail's 
association  with  Morse,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
worked  over  the  problem  together,  but  there  is  no 
written  proof  of  this,  whereas  the  accompanying  re- 
production of  calculations  in  Morse's  handwriting  will 
prove  that  he  gave  himself  seriously  to  its  consideration. 

The  large  numbers  represent  the  quantities  of  type 
found  in  the  type-cases  of  a  printing-office;  for,  after 
puzzling  over  the  question  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  different  letters  in  the  written 
language,  a  visit  to  the  printing-office  easily  settled  the 
matter. 

This  dispute,  concerning  thepatemityof  thealphabet, 
lasting  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  both  principab, 
and  regrettably  creating  much  bad  feeling,  is  typical  of 
many  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  every  other  great  invention,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  at  this  point  to  introduce  the  following  fugi- 
tive note  of  Morse's,  which,  though  evidently  written 
many  years  later,  is  applicable  to  this  as  well  as  to  other 
cases:  — 

*^It  is  quite  common  to  misapprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  an  improvement  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  an  original  invention.  A  casual  observer  is  apt 
to  confound  the  new  and  the  old,  and,  in  noting  a  new 
arrangement,  is  often  led  to  consider  the  whole  as  new. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  exercise  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation lest  injustice  be  done  to  the  various  laborers  in 
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the  same  field  of  invention.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
egotistical  on  my  part  if,  whfle  conscious  of  the  un- 
feigned desire  to  concede  to  all  who  are  attempting 
improvements  in  the  art  of  tdegraphy  that  which  be- 
longs to  them»  I  should  now  and  then  recognize  the 
familiar  features  of  my  own  offspring  and  daim  their 
paternity/* 
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QUANTITIES  OF  THE  TYPE  FOUND  IN  A  PRINTING-OFFICE 
Calculation  made  by  Morse  to  aid  him  in  simplifying  alphabet 
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CHAFTEB  XXIV 

OCTOBER  8,1887  — MAY  16,1888 

The  Caveat  —  Wofk  at  Momatcmn.  —  Judge  Vafl.  —  Fint  taooeas.  — 
Betohition  in  CcmgreM  icgaiding  tdegrapba.  —  Mone's  icpty.  —  IlfaieM.  — 
Heavineai  of  fint  inttmoMnts.  —  Suooeirful  cadiibitioD  in  Monutown.— 
Exhibition  in  New  Yoric  Univerrity.  —  First  use  of  Mofie  alphabet  — 
Change  from  fint  f onn  of  a^habet  to  present  f onn.  —  TVials  of  an  inventor. 
^  Dr.  Jackson. -- Slight  frictkm  between  Moise  and  Vail. -- Exhibition  at 
FhunUin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  —  Exhibitions  in  Washington.  —  Skepti- 
dsm  of  poblK.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  F.  L.  Pope's  estimate  of  Smith.  —  FhH 
posal  lor  govenmient  tdegraph.  —  Smith's  report.  —  Departure  for  Europe. 

I  HAVB  inddentally  mentioned  the  caveat  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  but  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
important  step  in  bringing  the  invention  into  the  light 
of  day  should,  perhaps,  be  given.  The  reports  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  activities  of  others,  especially  of 
scientists  in  Europe,  led  Morse  to  decide  that  he  must 
at  once  take  stqps  legally  to  protect  himself  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  distanced  in  the  race.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  his  at  Yale,  for  information 
as  to  the  form  to  be  used  in  applying  for  a  caveat,  and, 
after  receiving  a  cordial  reply  enclosing  the  required 
form,  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  caveat. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1837,  before  he 
had  met  Vail.  The  rough  draft,  which  is  still  among  his 
papers,  was  completed  on  September  28,  and  the  finished 
copy  was  sent  to  Washington  on  October  S,  and  the 
receipt  acknowledged  by  Commissioner  Ellsworth  on 
October  6.  The  drawing  containing  the  signs  for  both 
numbers  and  letters  was  attached  to  this  caveat. 
Having  now  safeguarded  himself,  he  was  able  to  give 
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his  whole  mind  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  his  invention,  and  in  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
new  partner,  Alfred  Vail,  and  by  Professor  Gale. 

The  next  few  months  were  trying  ones  to  both  Morse 
and  Vail.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  went 
along  smoothly  without  a  hitch.  Many  were  the  dis- 
couragements, and  many  experiments  were  tried  and 
then  discarded.  To  add  to  the  difficulties.  Judge  Vail, 
who,  of  course,  was  suppljring  the  cash,  piqued  by  the 
mears  of  his  ndghbors  and  noting  the  feverish  anxiety 
of  his  son  and  of  Morse,  lost  faith,  and  would  have 
willingly  abandoned  the  ^ole  enterprise.  The  two 
enthusiasts  worked  steadily  on,  however,  avoiding  the 
Judge  as  much  as  possible,  and  finally,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  18S8,  they  proudly  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
workshop  and  witness  the  tel^raph  in  operation. 

His  hopes  renewed  by  their  confident  demeanor,  ho 
hastened  down  from  his  houae.  After  a  few  words  of 
explanation  he  handed  a  slq>  of  paper  to  his  son  on  which 
he  had  written  the  words  —  *' A  patient  waiter  is  no 
loser."  He  knew  that  Morse  could  not  possibly  know 
what  he  had  written,  and  he  said:  ''If  you  can  send  this, 
and  Mr.  Morse  can  read  it  at  the  other  aatd,  I  shall  be 
convinced.*' 

Slowly  the  message  was  ticked  off,  and  when  Morse 
handed  him  the  duplicate  of  his  message,  his  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  proposed  to  go  at  once  to 
Washington  and  urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment 
of  a  government  line.  But  the  instrument  was  not  yet 
in  a  shape  to  be  seen  of  all  men,  and  many  years  were 
yet  to  dapoe  belore  the  legislators  of  the  country  awoke 
to  their  opportunity. 
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Mone  and  Vafl  were,  of  ooune,  greatly  encouraged  by 
this  first  triumph,  and  worked  on  with  increased  enthu- 


Many  years  after  their  early  straggles,  when  the  tele- 
graph was  an  established  success  and  Morse  had  been 
honored  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  thus  spoke  of  his 
friend:  — 

'*  Alfred  Vail,  then  a  student  in  the  university,  and  a 
young  man  of  great  ingenuity,  having  heard  of  my  in- 
vention, came  to  my  rooms  and  I  eaqJained  it  to  him, 
-and  from  that  moment  he  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  Telegraph.  Finding  that  I  was  unable  to  com- 
mand the  means  to  bring  my  invention  pr(^>erly  before 
the  public,  and  believing  that  he  could  command  those 
means  throu^  his  f ath^  and  broths,  he  expressed  the 
belief  to  me,  and  I  at  once  made  such  an  arrangement 
with  him  as  to  procure  the  pecuniary  means  and  the 
skill  of  these  g^itlemen.  It  is  to  their  joint  liberality, 
but  especiaUy  to  the  attention,  and  skill,  and  faith  in 
the  final  success  of  the  enterprise  maintained  by  Alfred 
Vail)  that  is  due  the  success  of  my  endeavors  to  bring  the 
Td^raph  at  that  time  creditabfy  before  the  public/' 

Hie  idea  of  td^raphs  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air 
in  the  year  18S7,  fcnr  the  House  of  Rq>resentatives  had 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  8d  of  February,  1887,  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury, 
to  rqport  to  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  system  of  td^raphs  for  the  United  States.  The  term 
''tdegraph"  in  those  days  included  semaphores  and 
othor  visual  appBances,  and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which 
intelligence  could  be  transmitted  to  a  distance. 

The  Secretary  issued  a  circular  to  ^'Collectors  of 
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Customs,  Commaiiders  of  Revenue  Cutters,  and  other 
Persons/'  requesting  infcnmation.  Morse  received  one 
of  these  circulars,  and  in  reply  sent  a  long  account  of  his 
invention.  But  so  hard  to  convince  were  the  good  people 
of  that  day,  and  so  skeptical  and  even  flippant  were 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  that  six  long  years 
were  to  elapse,  years  filled  with  struggles,  discourage- 
ments, and  heart-breaking  disappointments,  before  the 
victory  was  won. 

Morse  had  still  to  contend  with  occasional  fits  of  ill- 
ness, for  he  writes  to  his  brother  Sidn^  from  Morris- 
town  on  November  8, 1887:  — 

''You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  came 
out  here  to  be  sick.  I  caught  a  severe  cold  the  day  I  left 
New  York  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and 
was  taken  down  the  next  morning  with  one  of  my  bilious 
attacks,  which,  under  other  treatment  and  circum- 
stances, might  have  resulted  seriously.  But,  through 
a  kind  Providence,  I  have  been  thrown  among  most 
attentive,  and  kind,  and  skilful  friends,  who  have 
treated  me  more  like  one  of  their  own  children  than  like 
a  stranger.  Mrs.  Vail  has  be^i  a  perfect  mother  to  me; 
our  good  Nancy  Shepard  can  alone  compare  with  her. 
Through  her  nursing  and  constant  attention  I  am  now 
able  to  leave  my  room  and  have  been  downstairs  to-day, 
and  hope  to  be  out  in  a  few  days.  This  sickness  will,  of 
course,  detain  me  a  while  longer  than  I  intended,  for 
I  must  finish  the  portraits  before  I  return." 

This  refers  to  portraits  of  various  members  of  the 
Vail  family  which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute  while 
he  was  in  Morristown.  Farther  on  in  the  letter  he 
says:  — 
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''The  machinery  for  the  Td^raph  goes  forward 
daily;  slowly  but  well  and  thorough.  You  wfll  be  sur- 
prised at  the  strength  and  quantity  of  machinery, 
greater,  doubtless,  than  will  eventuaUy  be  necessary, 
yet  it  gives  the  main  points,  certainty  and  accuracy/' 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  Morse  evidently  fore- 
saw that  the  machinery  constructed  by  Alfred  Vail  was 
too  heavy  and  cumbersome;  that  more  delicate  work- 
manship woidd  later  be  called  for,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  The  iron  works  at  Morristown  were  only 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery  for 
ships,  etc.,  and  Alfred  Vail  had  had  experience  in  that 
class  of  work  only,  so  that  he  naturaUy  made  the  tele- 
graphic instruments  much  heavier  and  more  unwieldy 
than  was  necessaiy.  While  these  answered  the  purpose 
for  the  time  bemg,  they  were  soon  superseded  by  in- 
struments of  greater  delicacy  and  infinitdy  smaller  bulk 
made  by  more  skilful  hands. 

The  future  looked  bright  to  the  sanguine  inventor  in 
the  early  days  of  the  year  1888,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  written  on  the 
18th  of  January:  — 

''Mr.  Alfred  Vail  is  just  going  in  to  New  York  and 
will  return  on  Monday  morning.  The  machinery  is  at 
length  completed  and  we  have  shown  it  to  the  Morris- 
town  people  with  great  idoL  It  is  the  talk  of  all  the 
people  round,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Newark 
made  a  special  excursion  on  Friday  to  see  it.  The  suc- 
cess is  complete.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing a  pretty  full  letter,  which  I  set  up  from  the  numbers 
given  me,  transmitting  through  two  miles  of  wire  and 
deciphered  with  but  a  single  unimportant  error. 
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I  am  staying  out  to  perfect  a  modification  of  my 
portruk  and  hope  to  see  you  on  Tuesday,  or,  at  the 
farthest,  on  Wednesday,  when  I  shall  tell  you  all  about 
it.  The  matter  looks  well  now,  and  I  desire  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  Him  who  gives  success,  and  be  always  prepared 
for  any  disai^>ointment  which  He  in  infinite  wisdom 
may  have  in  store/* 

We  see  from  this  letter,  and  from  an  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Morristown  '*  Journal,'*  that  in  these 
exhibitions  the  messages  were  sent  by  numbers  with  the 
aid  of  the  cumbersome  dictionary  which  Morse  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  compile.  Very  soon  after  this^ 
however,  as  will  appear  from  what  f oUows,  the  diction- 
ary was  discarded  forever,  and  the  Morse  aH>habet  came 
into  practical  use. 

The  following  invitation  was  sent  from  the  New  York 
University  on  January  22, 18S8:  — 

'^  Professor  Morse  requests  the  honor  of  Thomas  S. 
Cummings,  Esq.,  and  family's  company  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Cabinet  of  the  University,  Washington  Square,  to 
witness  the  <^ration  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tde- 
graph  at  a  private  exhibition  of  it  to  a  few  friends,  pre* 
vious  to  its  leaving  the  ci^  for  Washington. 

'^The  apparatus  will  be  prepared  at  precisdiy  twdve 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  94th  instant.  The  time  being 
limited  punctuality  is  specially  requested/* 

Similar  invitations  were  sent  to  other  prominent  per- 
sons and  a  very  select  eonqpany  gathered  at  the  i^ 
pointed  hour.  That  the  exhibition  was  a  success  we 
learn  from  the  following  account  in  the  '' Journal  of 
Commerce"  of  January  29, 1888:  -— 
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''Ths  Teudgtbafh. — We  did  not  witness  the  opera- 
tion of  Prof essor  Morsels  Electio-Magnetic  Tel€^i4>h 
on  Wednesday  last,  bnt  we  kam  that  the  numerous 
company  of  scientific  persona  who  were  present  i»ro- 
nounoed  it  oitirely  successful.  Intelligence  was  instan- 
taneously transmitted  through  a  circuit  of  tbn  miiiBB, 
and  legbly  written  on  a  cyhnder  at  the  extremity  of  the 
circuit.  The  great  advantages  which  must  result  to 
the  publk  from  this  invention  will  warrant  an  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  sufficient  to  test  its  practi« 
cability  as  a  general  meansof  transmitting  intelligence, 

*^  Professor  Morse  has  recently  improved  on  his  mode 
of  marking  by  which  he  can  dispense  altogether  with 
the  telegraphic  dictionary,  using  letters  instead  of  mim* 
bers,  and  he  can  transmit  ten  words  per  minute,  which 
is  more  than  douUe  the  number  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the 


A  charming  and  rather  dramatic  incident  occurred  at 
exhibition  which  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  Gaiaral  Cummings  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  military  command,  and  one  of  has  friends, 
with  this  fact  evidentiy  in  mind,  wrote  a  message  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and,  without  showing  it  to  any  one  else, 
handed  it  to  Morse.  The  assembled  company  was  sil^it 
and  only  the  monotonous  clicking  of  the  strange  in* 
strument  was  heard  as  the  message  was  ticked  off  in  the 
dots  and  dashes,  and  then  from  the  other  end  oi  the  ten 
miles  of  wire  was  read  out  this  sentence  pregnant  with 
meaning:—— 
**  Attention,  the  Umverse,  by  kingdoms  right  whed.'* 
The  name  of  the  man  who  indited  that  message  seems 
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not  to  have  been  preserved,  but,  whoever  he  was,  he 
must  have  been  gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  and  he 
must  have  realised  that  he  was  assisting  at  an  occasion 
which  was  destined  to  mark  the  b^inning  of  a  new  era 
in  civilization.  The  attention  of  the  univ^^e  was,  in- 
deed, before  long  attracted  to  this  child  of  Morse's 
brain,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom  wheeled  into  line, 
vying  with  each  other  in  admiration  and  acceptance. 

The  message  was  recorded  fourfold  by  means  of  a 
newly  invented  fountain  pen,  and  was  given  to  General 
Cummings  and  preserved  by  him.  It  is  here  reproduced. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  signs  for  the  letters  are  those, 
not  of  the  first  form  of  the  alphabet  as  embodied  in  the 
drawingattached  to  thecaveat,  but  of  the  finally  adopted 
code.  This  has  led  some  historians,  notably  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Leonard  Pope,  to  infer  that  some  mistake  has  been 
made  in  giving  out  this  as  a  facsimile  of  this  early  mes- 
sage; that  the  letters  should  have  been  those  of  the 
earlier  alphabet.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  but  an 
added  proof  that  Morse  devised  the  first  form  of  the  code 
long  before  he  met  Vail,  and  that  the  changes  to  the 
final  form,  a  description  of  which  I  have  given,  were 
made  by  Morse  in  18S7,  or  early  in  18S8,  as  soon  as  he 
became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetic 
mode,  in  plenty  of  time  to  have  been  used  in  this  exhi- 
bition. 

The  month  of  January,  1838,  was  a  busy  one  at 
Morristown,  for  Morse  and  Vail  were  bending  all  their 
energies  toward  the  perfecting  and  completion  of  the 
instruments,  so  that  a  demonstration  of  the  telegraph 
could  be  given  in  Washington  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Morse  refers  feelingly  to  the  triak  and  anx- 
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ieties  of  an  inventor  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  Jan- 
uary 22, 1888:— 

**I  have  just  returned  from  nearly  six  weeks'  absence 
at  Moiristown,  New  Jersey,  where  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  making  of  my  Telegraph 
for  Washington. 

Be  thankful,  C ,  that  you  are  not  an  inventor. 

Invention  may  seem  an  ea^  way  to  fame,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing  to  many,  notoriety y  different  as  are  in  reality 
the  two  objects.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  I,  indeed,  de- 
sire the  first,  for  true  fame  implies  well-deserving,  but  I 
have  no  wish  for  the  latter,  which  yet  seems  inseparable 
from  it. 

''  The  condition  of  an  inventor  is,  indeed,  not  enviable. 
I  know  of  but  one  condition  that  renders  it  in  any  degree 
tolerable,  and  that  is  the  reflection  that  his  fellow-men 
may  be  benefited  by  his  discoveries.  In  the  outset,  if 
he  has  really  made  a  dtseoveryy  which  very  word  implies 
that  it  was  before  unknown  to  the  world,  he  encounters 
the  incredulity,  the  opposition,  and  even  the  sneers  of 
many,  who  look  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  pity,  as  a  little 
beside  himself  if  not  quite  mad.  And,  while  maturing 
his  invention,  he  has  the  comfort  of  refiection,  in  aU 
the  various  discouragements  he  meets  with  from  petty 
failures,  that,  shoidd  he  by  any  means  fail  in  the  grand 
result,  he  subjects  himself  rather  to  the  ridicule  than  the 
sympathy  of  his  acquaintances,  who  will  not  be  slow  in 
attributing  his  failure  to  a  want  of  that  common  sense 
in  which,  by  implication,  they  so  much  abound,  and 
which  preserves  them  from  the  consequences  of  any 
such  delusions. 

'^But  you  will,  perhaps,  think  that  there  is  an  offset 
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Why  Vail  should  have  objected  to  being  called  Morse's 
assistant,  I  caimot  quite  understand,  for  he  was  so  desig- 
nated in  the  contract  later  made  with  the  Government; 
but  Morse  was  evidently  willing  to  humor  him  in  this. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  these  little  incidents 
partly  in  the  interest  of  absolute  candor,  partly  to  em- 
phasize the  nervous  tension  under  which  both  were 
working  at  that  time.  That  there  was  no  lasting  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Vail  is  amply  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing esctract  from  a  long  letter  written  by  him  on  March 
19,1838:  — 

*'The  great  expectations  I  had  on  my  return  home  of 
going  into  partnership  with  George,  founded,  or  semi- 
foundedy  on  the  promises  made  by  my  father,  have 
burst.  I  am  again  on  vague  promises  for  three  months, 
and  they  resting  upon  the  success  of  the  printing 
machine. 

''I  feel.  Professor  Morse,  that,  if  I  am  ever  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  be  wholly  attributable  to  your  kindness. 
I  now  should  have  no  earthly  proeqpect  of  happiness  and 
domestic  bliss  had  it  not  been  for  what  you  have  done. 
For  which  I  shall  ever  remember  [you]  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  gratitude,  whether  it  is  eventually  successful 
or  not.'* 

Aside  from  the  slight  friction  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  was  most  excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
the  joint  woric  on  the  tel^gn4>h  proceeded  harmoniously. 
The  invitation  from  Mr.  Patterson,  to  exhibit  the  in- 
strument before  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Arts  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philaddphia,  was  accepted. 
The  exhibition  took  place  on  February  8,  and  was  a 
pronounced  success,  and  the  committee,  in  expressing 
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their  gratification,  voiced  the  hope  that  the  Crovem- 
ment  would  provide  the  funds  for  an  experiment  on  an 
adequate  scale. 

From  Philadelphia  Morse  proceeded  to  Washington 
accompanied  by  Vail,  confidently  believing  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his 
invention  to  the  country's  legislators  assembled  in  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  obtain  a  generous  appropriation  to 
enable  him  properly  to  test  it.  But  he  had  not  taken  into 
account  that  trait  of  human  nature  which  I  shall  dignify 
by  calling  it  *^ conservatism/'  in  order  not  to  give  it  a 
harder  name. 

The  room  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  he  hopefully  strung  his 
ten  miles  of  wire  and  connected  them  with  his  instru- 
ments. Outwardly  calm  but  inwardly  nervous  and 
excited,  as  he  realized  that  he  was  facing  a  supreme 
moment  in  his  career,  he  patiently  explained  to  all  who 
came.  Congressmen,  men  of  science,  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  and  hard-headed  men  of  business, 
the  workings  of  the  instrument  and  proved  its  feasi- 
bility. The  majority  saw  and  wondered,  but  went  away 
unconvinced.  On  February  21,  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  his  entire  Cabinet,  at  their  own  special 
request,  visited  the  room  and  saw  the  telegraph  in  oper- 
ation. But  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress;  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  general  acceptance  of  such  a 
revolutionary  departure  from  the  slow-going  methods 
of  that  early  period.  While  individuals  here  and  there 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  what  the  mysteri- 
ous tkking  of  that  curious  instrument  foretold,  they 
were  vastly  in  the  minority.  The  world,  through  its 
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representatives  in  the  capital  dty  of  the  United  States^ 
remained  incredulous. 

Among  those  who  at  once  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  invention  was  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  member  of 
Congress  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  chairman  of  the 
CoEomittee  on  Commerce.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  much 
shrewdness  and  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  he  very  soon 
offered  to  become  pecuniarily  interested  iu  the  invention. 
Morse  was,  unfortunately,  not  a  keen  judge  of  men* 
Scrupidously  honest  and  honorable  himself,  he  had  an 
almost  childlike  faith  in  the  integrity  of  others,  and  all 
through  his  life  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  schemes  of 
self-seekers.  In  this  case  a  man  of  more  acute  intuition 
would  have  hesitated,  and  would  have  made  some 
enquiries  before  allying  himself  with  one  whose  ideas  of 
honor  proved  eventually  to  be  so  at  variance  with  his 
own.  Smith  did  so  much  in  later  years  to  injure  Morse, 
and  to  besmirch  his  fame  and  good  name,  that  I  think 
it  only  just  to  give  the  following  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, made  by  the  late  Franklin  Leonard  Pope  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  *' Electrical  World''  in 
1896:  — 

'^A  sense  of  justice  compels  me  to  say  that  the  un* 
corroborated  statements  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  credit  or  honor  due  to  Professor  Morse, 
should  be  allowed  but  Uttle  weight. .  •  •  For  no  better 
reason  than  that  Morse  in  184&-1844  courteously  but 
firmly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  questionable  scheme 
devised  by  Smith  for  the  insular  diversion  into  Ids  own 
pocket  of  a  portion  of  the  governmental  appropriation 
of  $80,000  for  the  construction  of  the  experimental  line, 
he  ever  after  cherished  toward  the  inventor  the  bitterest 
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animosityi  a  feeling  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Many  of  his  letters  to  him  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  were  couched  in  studiously  insulting 
language,  which  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
irritating  to  a  sensitive  artistic  temperament  like  that 
of  Morse. 

'^It  probably  by  no  means  tended  to  mollify  the  dis- 
position of  such  a  man  as  Smith  to  find  that  Morse,  in 
reply  to  these  covert  sneers  and  open  insinuations,  never 
once  lost  his  self-control,  nor  permitted  himself  to  de- 
part from  the  dignified  tone  of  rejoinder  which  becomes 
a  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  one  who,  in  his  inmost 
nature,  was  essentially  a  blackguard/' 

However,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  we  must  ''give  the 
devil  his  due,**  and  the  cloven  foot  did  not  appear  at  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  business  acumen  and  legal 
knowledge  was  greatly  needed  at  this  stage  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  Smith  possessed  them  both.  Morse  was  so 
grateful  to  find  any  one  with  faith  enough  to  be  willing 
to  invest  money  in  the  invention,  and  to  devote  his 
time  and  energy  to  its  furtherance,  that  he  at  once 
accepted  Smith's  offer,  and  he  was  made  a  partner  and 
^ven  a  one-fourth  interest,  Morse  retaining  nine  six- 
teenths. Vail  two  sixteenths,  and  Professor  Gale,  also 
admitted  as  a  partner,  being  allotted  one  sixteenth. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Morse  that  he  insisted,  before 
signing  the  contract,  that  Smith  should  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  Congress  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
and  should  not  stand  for  reflection.  It  was  agreed  that 
Smith  shoidd  accompany  Morse  to  Eurcq^e  as  soon  as 
possible  and  endeavor  to  secure  patents  in  foreign 
countries,  and,  if  successful,  theprofits  were  to  be  divided 
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dififerently^  Morse  receiving  eight  sixteenths,  Smith  five. 
Vail  two,  and  Gale  one. 

In  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  the  many,  Morse  could 
not  help  feeling  encouraged,  and  in  a  long  letter  to 
Smith,  written  on  February  15,  18S8,  proposing  an 
experiment  of  one  hundred  miles,  he  thus  forecasts  the 
future  and  proposes  an  intelligent  plan  of  government 
control:  — 

'^n  no  insurmountable  obstacles  present  themselves 
in  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  none  may  be  ex« 
pected  in  one  thousand  or  in  ten  thousand  miles;  and 
then  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  propriety  of  completely  organizing  this 
new  telegraphic  system  as  a  part  of  the  Government,  attach- 
ing it  to  some  department  already  existing,  or  creating 
a  new  one  which  may  be  called  for  by  the  accumulating 
duties  of  the  present  departments. 

''It  is  obvious,  at  the  slightest  glance,  that  this  mode 
of  instantaneous  communication  must  inevitably  be- 
come an  instrument  of  immense  power,  to  be  wielded  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  it  shall  be  properly  or  improperly 
directed.  In  the  hands  of  a  company  of  speculators, 
who  should  monopolize  it  for  themselves,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  enriching  the  corporation  at  the  expense  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  thousands;  and  even  in  the  hands  of 
Government  alone  it  might  become  the  means  of  work- 
ing vast  mischief  to  the  Republic. 

''In  considering  these  prospective  evils,  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  a  remedy  which  offers  itself  to  my 
mind.  Let  the  sole  right  of  using  the  Telegraph  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  Government,  who  should  grant, 
for  a  specified  sum  or  bonus,  to  any  individual  or  com- 
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jmny  of  individuab  who  may  apply  for  it,  and  under 
such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  the  Government 
may  think  proper,  the  right  to  lay  down  a  communica- 
tion between  any  two  points  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence,  and  thus  would  be  promoted  a 
general  competition.  The  Government  would  have  a 
Telegr^>h  of  its  own,  and  have  its  modes  of  communi- 
cating with  its  own  officers  and  agents,  independent  of 
private  permission  or  interference  with  and  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  transmissions  on  the  private  tel^ri4>hs. 
Thus  there  would  be  a  system  of  checks  and  preventives 
of  abuse  opiating  to  restrain  the  action  of  this  other- 
wise dangerous  power  within  those  bounds  which  will 
permit  only  the  good  and  neutralize  the  eviL  Should 
the  Government  thus  take  the  Telegraph  solely  under 
its  own  control,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  bonuses 
alone,  it  must  be  plain,  will  be  of  vast  amount. 

''From  the  enterprising  character  of  our  countrjrmen, 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  forward  any 
new  project  which  promises  private  or  public  advantage, 
it  is  not  visionary  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
ere  the  whole  surface  of  this  country  would  be  chan- 
nelled for  those  nerves  which  are  to  diffuse,  with  the 
speed  of  thought,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  occurring 
throughout  the  land,  making,  in  fact,  one  neighborhood 
of  the  whole  country. 

''If  the  Govenunent  is  disposed  to  test  this  mode  of 
tel^raphic  communication  by  enabling  me  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  for  one  hundred  miles,  I  will  engage  to  enter 
into  no  arrangement  to  dispose  of  my  rights,  as  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee  for  the  United  States,  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  of  individuab,  previous  to  offering  it 
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to  the  Grovemment  for  such  a  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon/' 

We  have  seen  that  Morse  was  said  to  be  a  hundred 
years  ahead  of  his  time  as  an  artist.  From  the  sentences 
above  quoted  it  would  appear  that  he  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  in  some  questions  of  national 
policy,  for  the  plan  outlined  by  him  for  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental control  of  a  great  public  utility,  like  the  tele- 
graph, it  seems  to  me,  should  appeal  to  those  who,  at  the 
present  time,  are  agitating  for  that  very  thing.  Had  the 
legislators  and  the  people  of  18S8  been  as  wise  and  clear- 
sighted as  the  poor  artist-inventor,  a  great  step  forward 
in  enlightened  statecraft  could  have  been  taken  at  a 
cost  inconceivably  less  than  would  now  be  the  case. 
Competent  authorities  estimate  that  to  purchase  the 
present  telegraph  lines  in  this  country  at  their  market 
valuation  would  cost  the  Government  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000,000;  to  parallel  them  would  cost  some 
$25,000,000.  The  enormous  difference  in  these  two  sums 
represents  what  was  foretold  by  Morse  would  happen  if 
the  telegraph  should  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
q)eculator8.  The  history  of  the  telegraph  monopoly  is 
too  well  known  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  Morse  to  state  that  he  had  sold  all  his 
tel^p*aph  srtock,  and  had  retired  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  different  companies,  long 
before  the  system  of  stock-watering  began  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  day. 

And  for  what  sum  could  the  Government  have  kept 
this  great  invention  under  its  own  control?  It  is  on 
record  that  Morse  offered,  in  1844,  after  the  experimeih- 
tal  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  had  demon- 
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rtrated  that  the  telegraph  was  a  success,  to  sell  all  the 
rights  in  his  inventioii  to  the  Govemment  for  $100,000, 
and  would  have  considered  himself  amply  remunerated. 

But  the  legislators  and  the  people  of  1888,  and  even 
those  of  1844,  were  not  wise  and  far-sighted;  they  failed 
utterly  to  realize  what  a  magnificent  opportunity  had 
been  offered  to  them  for  a  mere  song;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  few  who  did  glimpse  the  great  future 
of  the  telegraph  painted  it  in  glowing  terms. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed 
the  resolution  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  they  went  for  several  years.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  1888,  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  made  a  long  report  on 
the  petition  of  Morse  asking  for  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  test  his  inventicm  adequately. 
In  the  course  of  this  report  Mr.  Smith  indulged  in  the 
following  eulogistic  words:  — 

'^It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  influence  of  this 
invention  over  the  political,  commercial,  and  social 
rdations  of  the  people  of  this  widdy  extended  country, 
looking  to  nothing  beyond,  will,  in  the  event  of  success, 
of  itself  amount  to  a  revolution  unsurpassed  in  moral 
grandeur  by  any  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  from  the  most  distant  period  to  which 
authentic  history  extends  to  the  present  day.  With  the 
means  of  almost  instantaneous  communication  of  intel- 
ligence between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  coxmtry, 
and  simultaneously  between  any  given  number  of  in- 
termediate points  which  this  invention  contemplates, 
q>ace  will  be,  to  all  practical  purposes  of  information, 
completely  annihilated  between  the  States  of  the 
Union,  as  also  betwe^i  the  individual  citizens  thereof. 
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The  citizen  will  be  invested  with,  and  reduce  to  daily 
and  familiar  use,  an  approach  to  the  high  attribxjtb 
ov  X7BIQUITT  in  a  degree  that  the  human  mind,  until 
recently,  has  hardly  dared  to  comtemplate  seriously  as 
belongiog  to  human  agency,  from  an  instinctive  feelizig 
of  religious  reverence  and  reserve  on  a  power  of  such 
awful  grandeur/' 

In  the  face  of  these  enthusiastic,  if  somewhat  stilted, 
periods  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  remained  cold, 
and  no  appropriation  was  voted.  Morse,  however,  was 
prepared  to  meet  with  discouragements,  for  he  wrote  to 
Vail  on  March  15:  — 

*' Everything  looks  encouraging,  but  I  need  not  say  to 
you  that  in  this  world  a  continued  course  of  prosperity 
is  not  a  rational  expectation.  We  shall,  doubtless,  find 
troubles  and  difficulties  in  store  for  us,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may 
await  us.  If  our  hearts  are  right  we  shall  not  be  taken  by 
surprise.  I  see  nothing  now  but  an  unclouded  prospect, 
for  which  let  us  pay  to  Him  who  shows  it  to  us  the  hom- 
age of  grateful  and  obedient  hearts,  with  most  earnest 
prayers  for  grace  to  use  prosperity  aright.'* 

This  was  written  while  there  was  still  hope  that  Con- 
gress might  take  some  action  at  that  session,  and  Morse 
was  optimistic.  On  March  31,  he  thus  reports  progress 
toVaU:  — 

*  *  I  write  you  a  hasty  line  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  have  overcome  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  a  portrule, 
and  have  invented  one  which  will  be  perfect.  It  is  very 
simple,  and  will  not  take  much  time  or  expense  to  make 
it.  Mr.  S.  has  incorporated  it  into  the  specification  fw 
the  patent.  Please,  therefore,  not  to  proceed  with  the 
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^pe  or  portrule  as  now  constructed.  I  will  see  you  on 
my  return  and  explain  it  in  season  for  you  to  get  one 
ready  for  us. 

*'I  find  it  a  most  arduous  and  tedious  process  to  ad- 
just the  specification.  I  have  been  engaged  steadily  for 
three  days  with  Mr.  S.,  and  have  not  yet  got  half 
through,  but  there  is  one  consolation,  when  done  it  will 
be  well  done.  The  drawings,  I  find  on  enquiry,  would 
cost  you  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  if  procured  from  the 
draughtsman  about  the  Patent  Office.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  do  them  myself  and  save  you  that  sum.** 

The  portrule,  referred  to  above,  was  a  device  for  send- 
ing automatically  messages  which  were  recorded  per- 
manently on  the  tape  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  It 
worked  well  enough,  but  it  was  soon  superseded  by 
the  key  manipulated  by  hand,  as  this  was  much  simpler 
and  the  dots  and  dashes  could  be  sent  more  rapidly.  It 
is^nirious  to  note,  however,  that  down  to  the  present 
day  inventors  have  been  busy  in  an  effort  to  devise 
some  mechanism  by  which  messages  could  be  sent 
automatically,  and  consequently  more  rapidly  than  by 
hand,  which  was  Morse's  original  idea,  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  yet  been  found. 

Morse  was  now  preparing  to  go  to  Europe  with  Smith 
to  endeavor  to  secure  patents  abroad,  and,  while  he  had 
put  in  his  application  for  a  patent  in  this  country,  he 
requested  that  the  issuing  of  it  should  be  held  back  until 
his  return,  so  that  a  publication  on  this  side  should  not 
injure  his  chances  abroad. 

All  the  partners  were  working  under  high  pressure 
along  their  several  lines  to  get  everything  in  readiness 
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for  a  successful  ediibition  of  the  telegraph  in  Europe. 
Vail  sent  a  long  letter  to  Morse  on  ^ril  18,  detailing 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  was  encountering,  and 
Morse  answered  on  the  24th: — 

'*I  write  in  greatest  haste,  just  to  say  that  the  boxes 
have  safely  anrived,  and  we  shall  proceed  inunediately 
to  examine  into  the  difficulties  which  have  troubled  you, 
but  about  which  we  apprehend  no  serious  issue.  •  •  • 

*^If  you  can  possibly  get  the  circular  portrule  com* 
pleted  before  we  go  it  will  be  a  great  convenience,  not  to 
say  an  indispensable  matter,  for  I  have  just  learned  so 
much  of  YHieatstone's  Telegraph  as  to  be  pretty  well 
persuaded  that  my  superiority  over  him  will  be  made 
evid^it  more  by  the  rapidity  with  which  I  can  make  the 
portrule  work  than  in  almost  any  other  particular/* 

At  last  every  detail  had  been  attended  to,  and  in  a 
postscript  to  a  letter  of  April  28  he  says: ""  We  sail  on  the 
16th  of  May  for  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Europe,  so  I  thyik 
you  will  have  time  to  comi^ete  circular  portrule.  T^, 
won't  you?" 
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Amval  In  Kn^Uiid.  —  Application  lor  letton  patent.  —  Cooke  and 
Wheatfltone'fl  telegn^h.  —  Patent  lef uaed. — DepaituK  for  Paris.  —  Patent 
aecured  in  France.  —  Earl  d  Elgin.  —  Earl  of  Lincoln.  —  Baron  de  Meyen- 
doiff.  —  Bunian  contract  —  Return  to  London.  —  EzfailntiQn  at  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln's.  —  Letter  from  secretary  of  Lcnrd  Campbell,  Attorney-General. 
—  Coronation  of  Queen  VictofRa.  —  Letters  to  daughter.  —  Birth  of  the 
Count  of  Paris.  —  Ezhibilaon  before  the  Institute  of  France.  —  Arago;  Baron 
Humboldt.  —  Negotiations  with  the  Government  and  Saint-Germain  Rail- 
way. —  Reminiseenoes  of  Dr.  Kirk.  —  Letter  of  the  Honorable  H.  L.  £U»- 
worth.  —  Letter  to  F.  0.  J.  Smith.  — ^  DilatorineBS  of  the  Frendi. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  iis»  who  have  come  to  look 
upon  marvel  after  marvel  of  science  and  invention  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  should  have  taken  so  many 
years  to  convince  the  world  that  the  telegraph  was  a 
possibility  and  not  an  iridescent  dream.  While  men  of 
science  and  a  few  far-sighted  laymen  saw  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  this  much-needed  advance  in  the  means  of 
conveying  intelligence,  govenunents  and  capitalists  had 
held  shyly  alocrf,  and,  even  now,  weighed  car^ully  the 
advantages  of  different  systems  before  deciding  which, 
if  any,  was  the  best.  For  there  were  at  this  time  sev^al 
different  systems  in  the  field,  and  Morse  soon  found  that 
he  would  have  to  compete  with  the  trained  scientists 
of  the  Old  World,  backed,  at  last,  by  their  respective 
governments,  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  his  invention 
was  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  them  all.  That  he 
should  have  persisted  in  spite  of  discouragement  af- 
ter discouragement,  struggling  to  overcome  obstacles 
which  to  the  faint-hearted  would  have  seemed  insuper- 
able, constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  claims  to  undying 
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fame«  He  left  on  record  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  Europe  on  this  voyage,  memorable  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  extracts  from  this,  and  from  letters 
written  to  his  daughter  and  brothers,  will  best  tell  the 
story:  — 

''On  May  16,  18S8, 1  left  the  United  States  and  ar- 
rived in  London  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
letters  patent  for  my  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  Sys- 
tem. I  learned  before  I  left  the  United  States  that 
Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  had 
obtained  letters  patent  in  England  for  a  ^Magnetic- 
Needle  Telegraphy*  based,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the 
d^flecHan  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Their  telegraph,  at  that 
time,  required  eix  condvctars  between  the  two  points 
of  intercommunication  far  a  eingle  imtrumeni  at  each 
of  the  two  termini.  Their  mode  of  indicating  signs  for 
communicating  intelligence  was  by  deflecting  five  mag-' 
netic  needles  in  various  directions,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
point  to  the  required  letters  upon  a  diamond-shaped 
dial-plate.  It  was  necessary  that  the  signal  should  be  ob- 
served at  (he  instant^  or  it  was  lost  and  vanisjied  forever. 

^'I  applied  for  letters  patent  for  my  system  of  com- 
municating intelligence  at  a  distance  by  electricity, 
differing  in  all  respects  from  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke's  system,  invented  five  years  before  theirs,  and 
having  nothing  in  common  in  the  whole  system  but  the 
use  of  electricity  on  metallic  conductor Sy  for  which  use  no 
one  could  obtain  an  exclusive  privil^e,  since  this  much 
had  been  used  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  My  system 
is  peculiar  in  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism^  or 
the  motive  power  of  electricity,  to  imprint  permanenJl 
eigne  at  a  distance. 
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''I  made  no  use  of  the  deflectnxns  of  the  magnetic 
needle  as  signsS  I  required  but  one  conductor  between 
the  two  termini,  or  any  number  of  intermediate  points 
of  intercommimication.  I  used  jntper  moved  by  chch- 
work  upon  which  I  caused  a  lever  moved  by  magnstism  to 
im/prini  the  letters  and  words  of  any  required  dispatch, 
having  also  invented  and  adapted  to  telegraph  writing 
a  new  and  "pecuUar  alphabetio  character  for  that  purpose, 
a  conventional  alphabet^  easily  acquired  and  easily  made 
and  used  by  the  operator.  It  is  obvious  at  once,  from 
a  simple  statement  of  these  facts,  that  the  system  of 
Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  and  my  system  were 
wholly  unlike  each  other.  As  I  have  just  observed,  there 
was  nothing  in  common  in  the  two  systems  but  the  use 
of  electricity  upon  metallic  conductors,  for  which  no  one 
could  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege. 

*'The  various  steps  required  by  the  English  law  were 
taken  by  me  to  procure  a  patent  for  my  mode,  and  the 
fees  were  paid  at  the  Clerk's  office,  June  22,  and  at  the 
Home  Department,  June  25, 18S8;  also,  June  26,  caveats 
were  entered  at  the  Attorney  and  Sc^citor-Greneral's, 
and  I  had  reached  that  part  of  the  process  which  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General.  At  this 
point  I  met  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke,  and  also  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered 
before  the  Attom^-Greneral,  Sir  John  Campbell,  on 
July  12, 18S8.  I  attended  at  the  Attomey-Grenerars  resi- 
dence on  the  morning  of  that  day,  carrying  with  me  my 
telegraphic  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  explaimng  to 
him  the  total  dissimilarity  bet  ween  my  S3rstem  and  those 
of  my  opponents.  But,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  my  mode  from  that. 
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d  my  opponents  was  not  considered  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  neither  examined  my  instrument,  which 
I  had  brought  for  that  purpose,  nor  did  he  ask  any 
questions  bearing  upon  its  resemblance  to  my  oppo- 
nents'  system.  I  was  met  by  the  single  declaration  that 
my  'invention  had  been  piMished*  and  in  proof  a  copy 
of  the  London  'Mechanics*  Magasdne/  No.  757,  for 
February  10, 1888,  was  produced,  and  I  was  told  that '  in 
consequence  of  said  publication  I  could  not  proceed.* 

'*  At  this  summary  decision  I  was  certainly  surprised, 
being  conscious  that  there  had  been  no  such  publication 
of  my  method  as  the  law  required  to  invalidate  a  patent; 
and,  even  if  there  had  been,  I  ventured  to  hint  to  the 
Attorney-General  that,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  law,  it  was  the  province  of  a  court 
and  jury,  and  not  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  to  try,  and 
to  decide  that  point.*' 

»  The  publication  to  which  the  Attom^-General  re- 
ferred had  merely  stated  results,  with  no  description 
whatever  of  the  means  by  which  these  results  were  to  be 
obtained  and  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  Morse  on  the 
part  of  this  official  to  have  refused  his  sanction;  but  he 
remained  obdurate.  Morse  then  wrote  him  a  long  letter, 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Smith,  setting  forth  all  these 
points  and  bagging  for  another  interview. 

*'In  consequence  of  my  request  in  this  letter  I  was 
allowed  a  second  hearing.  I  attended  accordingly,  but, 
to  my  chagrin,  the  Attorney-General  remarked  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  letter.  He  carelessly 
took  it  up  and  turned  over  the  leaves  without  reading  it, 
and  then  asked  me  if  I  had  not  taken  measures  for  a 
patent  in  my  own  country.  And,  upon  my  r^ly  in  the 
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affirmative,  he  remarked  that:  'America  was  a  large 
comitry  and  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  patent  there/ 
I  replied  that,  with  all  due  deference,  I  did  not  consider 
that  as  a  point  subndtted  for  the  Attomey^-Greneral's 
decision;  that  the  question  submitted  was  whether 
there  was  any  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining 
letters  patent  for  my  Tel^praph  in  England.  He  ob- 
served that  he  considered  my  invention  as  having  been 
published,  and  that  he  must  therefare  forbid  me  to  pro- 
oeeoi* 

'"Thus  forbidden  to  proceed  by  an  authority  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  as  I  afterward  learned,  but  to 
Parliament,  and  this  at  great  cost  of  time  and  money,  I 
immediately  left  England  for  France,  where  I  f oimd  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  patent.  My  invention  there  not 
only  attracted  the  r^ards  of  the  distinguished  savants 
of  Paris,  but,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  admiration  of 
many  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  at  that  time  in 
the  French  capital.  To  several  of  these,  while  explain- 
ing the  operation  of  my  telegraphic  system,  I  related 
the  history  of  my  treatment  by  the  English  Attorney- 
General.  The  celebrated  Earl  of  Elgin  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  matter  and  was  intent  on  my  obtaining  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  secure  to  me  my  just  rights 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  He 
repeatedly  visited  me,  bringing  with  him  many  of  his 
distinguished  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  the  noble 
Eaxl  of  Lincoln,  since  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council.  The  Honorable  Henry  Drummond  also  in- 
terested himself  for  me,  and  through  his  kindness  and 
Lord  Elgin's  I  received  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Brougham  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
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President  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  sev^al  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  England.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln 
showed  me  special  kindness.  In  taking  leave  of  me  in 
Paris  he  gave  mehiscard,  and,  requesting  me  to  bring  my 
telegraphic  instruments  with  me  to  London,  pressed  me 
to  give  him  the  earliest  notice  of  my  arrival  in  London. 

'^I  must  here  say  that  for  weeks  in  Paris  I  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiation  with  the  Russian  Cotmselor  of 
State,  the  Baron  Alexander  de  Meyendorff ,  arranging 
measures  for  putting  the  telegraph  in  operation  in 
Russia.  The  terms  of  a  contract  had  been  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  all  was  concluded  but  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  to  legalize  it.  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ensuing  summer  season  for  my  operations  in 
Russia,  I  determined  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
United  States  to  make  some  necessary  preparations  for 
the  enterprise,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  comple- 
tion of  the  contract  papers,  being  led  to  believe  that  the 
signature  of  the  Emperor  was  sure,  a  matter  of  mere 
form. 

*^  Under  these  circumstances  I  left  Paris  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1889,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month.  The  next  day  I  sent  my  card  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  my  letter  and  card  to  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  in  two  or  three  days  received  a 
visit  from  both.  By  Earl  Lincoln  I  was  at  once  invited 
to  send  my  Telegraph  to  his  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  on 
the  19th  of  March  I  exhibited  its  operation  to  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  invited  to  meet  me  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  From  the  circumstances  mentioned  my 
time  in  London  was  necessarily  short,  my  passage  hav* 
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ing  been  secured  in  the  Great  Western  to  sail  on  the  2Sd 
of  March.  Although  solicited  to  remain  a  while  in  Lon- 
don, both  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the  Honorable 
Henry  Drummond,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  for  a  patent,  I  was  compelled  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  defer  till  some  more  favor- 
able opportimity,  on  my  expected  return  to  England, 
any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, refused  to  ratify  the  contract  made  with  me  by  the 
Counselor  of  State,  and  my  design  of  returning  to  Eu- 
rope was  frustrated,  and  I  have  not  to  this  hour  [April 
2,  1847]  had  the  means  to  prosecute  this  enterprise  to 
a  result  in  England.  All  my  exertions  were  needed  to 
establish  my  telegraphic  system  in  my  own  country. 
,  **  Time  has  shown  conclusively  the  essential  difference 
of  my  telegraphic  system  from  those  of  my  opponents; 
time  has  also  shown  that  my  system  was  not  published 
in  England,  as  alleged  by  the  Attomey-Creneral,  for,  to 
this  day,  no  work  in  England  has  published  anything 
that  does  not  show  that,  as  yet,  it  is  perfectly  misunder- 
stood. .  .  . 

**  The  refusal  to  grant  me  a  patent  was,  at  that  period, 
very  disastrous.  It  was  especially  discouraging  to  have 
made  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  vain,  incur- 
ring great  expenditure  and  loss  of  time,  which  in  their 
consequences  also  produced  years  of  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  my  enterprise  in  the  United  States.'' 

The  long  statement,  from  which  I  have  taken  the 
above  extracts,  was  written,  as  I  have  noted,  on  April  2, 
1847,  but  the  following  interesting  addition  was  made  to 
it  on  December  11, 1848:  — 

'*  At  the  time  of  preparing  this  statement  I  lacked  one 
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item  of  evidence,  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  aside 
from  my  own  assertion,  viz.,  evidence  that  the  refusid 
of  the  Attorney-General  was  on  the  ground  *thal  a  pub- 
lication  of  the  inventicm  h^  I  deemed  it  ad- 

visable rather  to  suffer  from  the  delay  and  endure  the 
taunts,  which  my  unscrupulous  opponents  have  not 
heox  slow  to  lavish  upon  me  in  consequence,  if  I  could 
but  obtain  this  evidence  in  proper  shape.  I  accordingly 
wrote  to  my  brother,  then  in  London,  to  procure,  if 
possible,  from  Lord  Campbell  or  his  secretary  an  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  the  ground  on  which  he  refused  my 
application  for  a  patent  in  18S8,  since  no  public  report 
or  record  in  such  cases  is  made. 

*'My  brother,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Carpmael,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  patent  agents  in  England, 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  the  Attorney- 
General's  secretary  at  the  time,  and  the  oidy  official  per-* 
son  besides  Lord  Canq>bell  connected  with  the  matter. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Cooper's  rq>ly :  — 

"'WniMZNGTON  Squarb»  May  9Sd,  184S. 

'*^GENTiiEafEN,  —  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  20th 
inst.,  I  b^  to  state  that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
Professor  Morse's  application  for  a  patent,  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  paid  the  fees  for  the 
hearing,  etc.,  and  these  being  now  owing.  I  understood 
at  the  time  that  the  patent  was  stopped  on  the  ground 
that  a  publication  of  the  invention  had  been  made,  but  I 
cannot  procure  Lord  Campbell's  certificate  of  that  fact. 

***I  am,  gentlemen 

'^^  Your  obedient  servant 

"*H.  Cooper.' 
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*'I  thus  have  obtained  the  evidence  I  desired  in  the 
most  authentic  form,  but  accompanied  with  as  gross  an 
insult  as  could  well  be  conceived.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  I  immediately  wrote  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
at  Portland,  who  accompanied  me  to  England,  and  at 
whose  sole  expense,  according  to  agreement,  all  pro- 
ceedings in  taking  out  patents  in  Europe  were  to  be 
borne,  to  know  if  this  duu^e  of  the  Attomey-General^s 
secretary  could  possibly  be  true;  not  knowing  but 
through  some  inadvertence  on  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  part, 
this  bill  might  have  been  overlooked. 

*'Mr.  Smith  writes  me  in  answer,  sending  me  a  copy 
verbatim  of  the  following  receipt,  which  he  holds  and 
which  speaks  for  itself:  — 

"  *Mr.  Morse  to  the  Attorney-General,     Dr. 

£    s.    d. 

Hearing  on  a  patent S    10    0 

Giving  notice  on  the  same 110 

4    11    0 

Settled  the  18th  of  August,  1838. 

"*  (Signed)  H.  CooPBB.*i 

''This  receipt  is  signed,  as  will  be  perceived,  by  the 
same  individual,  H.  Cooper,  who,  nearly  ten  years  after 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  money,  has  the  impudence 
to  charge  me  with  leaving  my  fees  unpaid.  I  now  leave 
the  public  to  make  their  own  comments  both  on  the 
character  of  the  whole  transaction  in  England,  and  on 
the  character  and  motives  of  those  in  this  country  who 
have  espoused  Lord  Campbell's  course,  making  it  an 
occasion  to  charge  me  with  having  invented  nothing. 

''Samubi.  F.  B.  Mobbe." 
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I  have,  in  these  extracts  from  aa  Recount  of  his  Euro- 
pean experiences,  written  by  Morse  at  a  later  date,  given 
but  a  brief  summary  of  certain  events;  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  record  more  in  detail  some  of  the  happen- 
ings on  that  memorable  trip. 

Attention  has  been  called  before  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
Morse's  good  fortune  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
many  events  of  historic  interest.  Still  another  was  now 
to  be  added  to  the  list,  for,  while  he  was  in  London  striv- 
ing unsuccessfully  to  secure  a  patent  for  his  invention, 
he  was  privileged  to  witness  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria;  our  Minister,  the  Honorable  Andrew  Steven- 
son, having  procured  for  him  a  ticket  of  admission  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Writing  to  his  daughter  Susan  on  June  19,  1838,  be- 
fore he  had  met  with  his  rebuff  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  comments  briefly  on  the  festivities  inci- 
dent to  the  occasion:  — 

'^London  is  filling  fast  with  crowds  of  all  characters, 
from  ambassadors  and  princes  to  pickpockets  and  b^- 
gars,  all  brought  together  by  the  coronation  of  the  queen, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  days  (the  28th  of  June). 
Everything  in  London  now  is  colored  by  the  coming 
pageant.  In  the  shop  windows  are  the  robes  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  crimson  and  ermine  dresses,  coronets,  etc.  Pre- 
parations for  illuminations  are  making  all  over  the  city. 

''I  have  scarcely  entered  upon  the  business  of  the 
Telegraph,  but  have  examined  (tell  Dr.  Gale)  the  speci- 
fication of  Wheatstone  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  except 
the  alarum  part,  he  has  nothing  which  interferes  with 
mine.  His  invention  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  but 
very  complicated,  and  he  must  use  twelve  wires  where  I 
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use  but  four.  I  have  also  aeea  a  telegraph  exhibiting  at 
Exeter  Hall  invented  by  Davy,  something  like  Wheat- 
stone's  but  still  complicated.  I  find  mine  is  yet  the 
simplest  and  hope  to  accomplish  something,  but  always 
keep  myself  prepared  for  disappointment." 

At  a  later  date  he  recounted  the  following  pretty  in- 
cident, showing  the  kindly  character  of  the  young  queen, 
which  may  not  be  generally  known:  — 

*'I  was  in  London  in  18S8,  and  was  present  with  my 
excellent  friend,  the  late  Charles  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  at 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  then  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing incident  which,  I  think,  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  act  of  Her  Majesty's  rdgn. 

'^  When  her  predecessor,  William  IV,  died,  a  messenger 
was  immediately  dispatched  by  his  queen  (then  become 
by  his  death  queen  dowager)  to  Victoria,  apprising  her 
of  the  event.  She  immediately  called  for  paper  and 
indited  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow.  Folding  it^ 
she  directed  it  'To  the  Queen  of  England.'  H^  maid 
of  honor  in  attendance,  noting  the  inscription,  said: 
'Your  Majesty,  you  are  Queen  of  England.'  'Yes,'  she 
relied,  'but  the  widowed  queen  is  not  to  be  reminded  of 
that  fact  first  by  me.' " 

Writing  to  his  daughter  from  Havre,  on  July  26, 
1838,  while  on  Ids  way  to  Paris,  after  telling  her  of  the 
unjust  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  adds:  — 

"Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Davy  were  my  oppo- 
nents. Theyhave  each  veryingenious  inventions  of  their 
own,  particularly  the  former,  who  is  a  man  of  genius 
and  one  with  whom  I  was  personally  much  pleased. 
He  has  invented  his,  I  believe,  without  knowing  that  I 
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was  engaged  in  an  invention  to  produce  a  similar  result; 
for,  although  he  dates  back  into  18S2,  yet,  as  no  pub- 
lication of  our  thoughts  was  made  by  either,  we  are 
eivdently  independent  of  each  oth^.  My  time  has  not 
been  lost,  however,  for  I  have  ascertained  with  certainty 
that  the  Telegraph  of  a  single  circuit  and  a  recording 
apparatus  is  mine.  .  • . 

^'I  found  also  that  both  Mr.  Wheatstone  and  Mr. 
Davy  were  endeavoring  to  simplify  theirs  by  adding 
a  recording  apparatus  and  reducing  theirs  to  a  single 
dreuit.  The  latter  showed  to  the  Attomey-Greneral  a 
drawing,  which  I  obtained  sight  of,  of  a  method  by 
which  he  proposed  a  bungling  imitation  of  my  first  char- 
acters, those  that  were  printed  in  our  journals,  and  one, 
however  plausible  on  paper,  and  sufficiently  so  to  de- 
ceive the  Attorney-General,  was  p^ectly  impracticable. 
Partiality,  from  national  or  other  motives,  aside  from 
the  justice  of  the  case,  I  am  persuaded,  influenced  the 
decision  against  me. 

**  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Paris  to  try  what  we  can 
do  with  the  French  Government.  I  confess  I  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  any  favorable  pecuniary  result  in  Europe, 
but  we  shall  try,  and,  at  any  rate,  we  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that  the  matter  is  viewed  with  great  interest 
here,  and  the  plan  of  such  telegraphs  will  be  adopted, 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  secured  to  us,  an$l 
I  do  hope  something  from  that. 

'^Be  economical,  my  dear  child,  and  keep  your  wants 
within  bounds,  for  I  am  preparing  myself  for  an  unsuc- 
cessful result  here,  yet  every  proper  effort  will  be  made. 
I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits  and  leave  to-morrow 
morning  for  Paris.'' 
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**  Paris,  Augtui  99, 18S8.  I  have  obtained  a  patent 
here  and  it  is  exciting  some  attention.  The  prospects  of 
future  b^iefit  from  the  invention  are  good,  but  I  shaU 
not  probably  realise  much,  or  even  anything,  imme- 
diately* 

'*I  saw  by  the  papers,  before  I  got  your  letter,  that 
Congress  had  not  passed  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Telegraph.  On  some  accounts  I  regret  it,  but  it  is  only 
delayed,  and  it  will  probably  be  passed  early  in  the 
winter.** 

Little  did  he  think,  in  his  cheerful  optimism,  that 
nearly  five  long  years  must  elapse  before  Congress 
should  awak^i  to  its  great  opportunity. 

*^You  will  be  glad  to  leam,  my  dear  daughter,  that 
Srour  f ather*s  health  was  never  so  good,  and  probably 
before  this  reaches  you  he  will  be  on  the  ocean  on  his 
return.  I  think  of  leaving  Paris  in  a  very  few  days.  lam 
only  waiting  to  show  the  Telegraph  to  the  King,  from 
whom  I  expect  a  message  hourly.  The  birth  of  a  prince 
occupies  the  whiJe  attention  just  now  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  court.  He  was  bom  on  the  24th  inst.» 
the  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  My  rooms 
ere  as  dehghtfully  situated,  perhaps,  as  any  in  Paris; 
they  are  dose  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  over* 
look  the  gardens,  and  are  within  half  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Dul»  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  From 
my  balcony  I  look  directly  into  their  rooms.  I  saw  the 
company  that  was  there  assembled  on  the  birthday  of 
the  little  prince,  and  saw  him  in  his  nurse's  arms  at  the 
window  the  next  day  after  his  birth.  He  looked  very 
much  like  any  other  baby,  and  not  half  so  handsome  as 
little  Hu^  Peters. 
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^'I  received  from  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Ber- 
nard»  who  has  been  very  polite  to  me,  a  ticket  to  be 
present  at  the  Te  Deum  performed  yesterday  in  the 
great  cathedral  of  Paris,  Notre  Dame,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  prince.  The  king  and  all  the  royal  family 
and  the  court,  with  all  the  officers  of  state,  were  present. 
The  cathedral  was  crowded  with  all  the  fashion  of  Paris, 
Along  the  ways  and  around  the  church  were  soldiers 
without  number,  almost;  a  proof  that  some  danger  was 
apprehended  to  the  king,  and  yet  he  ought  to  be  popular 
for  he  is  the  best  ruler  they  have  had  for  years.  The 
ceremonies  were  imposing,  appealing  to  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  and  not  at  all  to  the  reason  or  the 
heart." 

The  king  was  Louis  Philippe;  the  little  prince,  his 
grandson,  was  the  Count  of  Paris. 

"Paris^  September  29  ^  1838.  Since  my  last  matters 
have  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  At  the  request 
of  Monsieur  Arago,  the  most  distinguished  astronomer  of 
the  day,  I  submitted  the  Tel^praph  to  the  Institute  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  at  which  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  France  and  of  Germany  and  of 
other  countries  were  present.  Its  reception  was  in  the 
highest  degree  flattering,  and  the  interest  which  they 
manifested,  by  the  questions  they  asked  and  the  excla^ 
mations  they  used,  showed  to  me  then  that  the  inven- 
tion had  obtained  their  favorable  r^ard.  The  papers  of 
Paris  inunediately  announced  the  Tel^raph  in  the  most 
favorable  terms,  and  it  has  literally  been  the  topic  of  the 
day  ever  since.  The  Baron  Humboldt,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  who  saw  its 
operation  before  that  body,  told  Mr.  Wheaton,  our 
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Minister  to  Prussia,  that  my  Telegraph  was  the  best  of 
all  the  plans  that  had  been  devised. 

''I  received  a  call  from  the  administrator-in-chief  of 
all  the  telegraphs  of  France,  Monsieur  Alphonse  Foy. 
I  explained  it  to  him;  he  was  highly  delighted  with  it, 
and  told  me  that  the  Government  was  about  to  try  an 
experiment  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  see  mine  and  report  upon  it;  that  he  should 
report  that  *mine  was  the  best  that  had  been  submitted  to 
him*;  and  he  added  that  I  had  better  forthwith  get  an 
introduction  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mons.  the 
Count  Montalivet.  I  procured  a  letter  from  our  Minis- 
ter, and  am  now  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

''Everything  looks  promising  thus  far,  as  much  so  as 
I  could  expect,  but  it  involves  the  possibility,  not  to  say 
the  probability,  of  my  remaining  in  Paris  during  the 
winter. 

''If  I  should  be  delayed  till  December  it  would  be 
prudent  to  remain  until  April.  If  it  be  possible,  without 
detriment  to  my  affairs,  to  make  such  arrangements 
that  I  may  return  this  autumn,  I  shall  certainly  do  it; 
but,  if  I  should  not,  you  must  console  yourselves  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  success  that  I  am 
detained,  and  that  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  return  with 
advantage  to  you  all  on  account  of  the  delay. 

"I  ought  to  say  that  the  directors  of  the  Saint- 
Germain  Railroad  have  seen  my  Telegraph,  and  that 
there  is  some  talk  (as  yet  vague)  of  establidiing  a  line  of 
my  Telegraph  upon  that  road.  I  mention  these,  my  dear 
child,  to  show  you  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment  leave 
without  detriment  to  my  principal  object." 
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**Paris9  October  10, 18S8.  You  are  at  an  age  when  a 
parent's  care,  and  particularly  a  mother's  care,  is  most 
needed.  You  cannot  know  thesdepth  of  the  wound  that 
was  inflicted  when  I  was  deprived  of  your  dear  mother, 
nor  in  how  many  ways  that  wound  was  kept  open.  Yet 
I  know  it  is  all  well;  I  look  to  God  to  take  care  of  you; 
it  is  his  will  that  you  should  be  almost  truly  an  orphan, 
for,  with  all  my  efforts  to  have  a  home  for  you  and  to  be 
near  you,  I  have  met  hitherto  only  with  disappointment. 
But  there  are  now  indications  of  a  change,  and,  while 
I  prepare  for  disappointment  and  wish  you  to  prepare 
for  disappointment,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  so  far  prospering  me  as 
to  put  me  in  the  honorable  light  before  the  world  which 
is  now  my  lot.  With  the  eminence  is  connected  the  pros- 
pect of  pecuniary  prosperity,  yet  this  is  not  consum- 
mated, but  only  in  prospect;  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
anything  is  realized.  Study,  therefore,  prudence  and 
economy  in  all  things;  make  your  wants  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  habit  thus  acquired  will  be  of  advantage  to 
you  whether  you  have  much  or  little." 

Thus  did  hope  alternate  with  despondency  as  the  days 
and  weeks  wore  away  and  nothing  tangible  was  accom- 
plished. All  who  saw  the  working  of  the  tel^;raph  were 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration*  but, 
for  reasons  which  shall  presently  be  explained,  nothing 
else  was  gained  by  the  inventor  at  that  time. 

An  old  friend  of  Morse's,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elirk,  was 
then  living  in  Paris,  and  the  two  friends  not  only  roomed 
together  but  Dr.  Kirk,  speaking  French  fluently,  which 
Morse  did  not,  acted  as  interpreter  in  the  many  exhibi- 
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tiouB  given.  Writing  of  this  in  later  years.  Dr.  Kirk 
says:  — 

'^I  remember  rallying  my  friend  frequently  about  the 
experience  of  great  inventors,  who  are  generally  per- 
mitted to  starve  while  living  and]  are  canonized  after 
death. 

"'When  the  model  tel^praph  had  been  set  up  in  our 
rooms,  Mr.  Morse  desired  to  exhibit  it  to  the  savants 
of  Paris,  but,  as  he  had  less  of  the  talking  propensity 
than  myself,  I  was  made  the  grand  exhibitor. 

'^Our  levee-day  was  Tuesday,  and  for  weeks  we  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  distinguished  citizens  and  strangers, 
to  whom  I  explained  the  principles  and  operation  of  the 
Telegraph.  The  visitors  would  agree  upon  a  word  among 
themselves  which  I  was  not  to  hear;  then  the  Professor 
would  receive  it  at  the  writing  end  of  the  wires,  while 
it  devolved  upon  me  to  interpret  the  characters  which 
recorded  it  at  the  other  end.  As  I  explained  the  hiero- 
gljrphics  the  announcement  of  the  word,  which  they  saw 
could  have  come  to  me  only  through  the  wire,  would 
often  create  a  deep  sensation  of  delighted  wonder;  and 
much  do  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  take  notes  of  these 
interviews,  for  it  Would  be  an  interesting  record  of  dis« 
tinguished  names  and  of  valuable  remarks." 

On  the  10th  of  September,  18S8,  Morse  enjoyed  the 
greatest  triumph  of  all,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that,  by 
invitation  of  M.  Arago,  the  exhibition  of  his  invention 
before  the  Institute  of  France,  casually  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  took  place.  Writing  of  the 
occasion  to  Alfred  VaO,  he  says:  — 

''I  exhibited  the  Telegraph  to  the  Institute  and  the 
sensation  produced  was  as  striking  as  at  Washington. 
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It  was  evident  that  hitherto  the  assembled  science  of 
Europe  had  considered  the  plan  of  an  Electric  Tel^raph 
as  ingenious  but  visi<mary,  and,  like  aeronautic  naviga- 
tion, practicable  in  little  more  than  theory  and  destined 
to  be  useless. 

''I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  scene  at  the  Institute 
when  your  box  with  the  registering-machine,  just  as  it 
left  Speedwell,  was  placed  upon  the  table  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  Europe,  celebrated 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  —  Arago,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, Gay-Lussac,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are 
stars  that  shine  in  both  hemispheres.  Arago  described  it 
to  them,  and  I  showed  its  action.  A  buzz  of  admiration 
and  approbation  filled  the  whole  hall  and  the  exclama- 
tions *  Extraordinairel*  *Trh  hienl*  *Tris  admirabler  I 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  sentiment  was  universal.'' 

Another  American  at  that  time  in  Paris,  the  Honor- 
able H.  L.  Ellsworth,  also  wrote  home  about  the  impres- 
sion which  was  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  this  new 
wonder:  — 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  our  Ameri- 
can friend.  Professor  Morse,  is  producing  a  very  great 
sensation  among  the  learned  men  of  this  kingdom  by  his 
ingenious  and  wonderful  Magnetic  Telegraph.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  examination  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  at  their  sitting  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  the  deepest  interest  was  excited  among  the 
members  of  that  learned  body  on  the  subject.  Its  nov- 
elty, beauty,  simplicity,  and  power  were  highly  com- 
mended. •  •  • 

'"  Other  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  magnetic 
telegraph  have  been  broached  here,  especially  from  Pro- 
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lessor  Wheatstone,  of  London,  and  Professor  Steinhefl, 
of  Munich.  It  is  said*  however,  to  be  very  manifest  that 
our  Yankee  Professor  is  ahead  of  them  all  in  the  essen- 
tial requisitions  of  such  an  invention,  and  that  he  is  in 
the  way  to  bear  off  the  palm.  In  simplicity  of  design; 
cheapness  of  construction  and  efficiency*  Professor 
Morse's  Telegraph  transcends  all  yet  made  known.  In 
each  of  these  qualities  it  is  admitted,  by  those  who  have 
inspected  it  closely,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  to  desire. 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  in  priority  of  discovery  he 
antedates  all  others.'* 

Encouraged  by  the  universal  praise  which  was  show- 
ered upon  him,  the  hopeful  inventor  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  secure  in  some  way,  either  through  the  Grov- 
emment  or  through  private  parties,  the  means  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  his  invention. 

Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  had,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to 
America,  and  Morse  kept  him  informed  by  letter  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Paris.  Avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
repetitions  and  irrelevant  details,  I  shall  let  eictracts 
from  these  letters  tell  the  story:  — 

^*  September  29, 1838.  On  Monday  I  received  a  very 
flattering  letter  from  our  excellent  Minister,  Governor 
Cass,  introducing  me  to  the  Count  Montalivet,  and  I 
accordingly  called  the  next  day.  I  did  not  see  him,  but 
had  an  interview  with  hiis  secretary,  who  told  me  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Telegraphs  had  not  yet  re- 
ported to  the  Minister,  but  that  he  would  see  him  the 
next  day,  and  that,  if  I  would  call  on  Friday,  he  would 
inform  me  of  the  result.  I  called  on  Friday.  The  secre- 
tary informed  me  that  he  had  seen  M.  Foy,  and  that  he 
had  more  than  confirmed  the  flattering  accounts  in  the 
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American  Minister's  letter  respecting  the  Tdegncphf  but 
was  not  yet  prepared  with  his  report  to  the  IMSnister  — 
he  wished  to  make  a  detailed  account  of  the  differeneea 
infaooT  of  mine  over  all  others  that  had  been  preeented  to 
him^  or  words  to  that  effect;  and  the  secretary  assured 
me  that  the  report  would  be  all  I  could  wish.  This  is 
certainly  flattering  and  I  am  to  call  on  Monday  to  learn 
further/' 

**October  S^.  I  can  only  add,  in  a  few  words,  that 
everything  here  is  as  encouraging  as  could  be  expected. 
The  rq)ort  of  the  Administrator  of  Telegraphs  has  been 
made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  be  notified  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Grovemment  in  a  few  days.  I  have  also  shown  the  raQ- 
road  telegraph  to  the  Saint-Grermain  directors,  who  are 
delighted  with  it,  and  from  them  I  expect  a  proposition 
within  a  few  days." 

**Noveniber  22,  I  intend  sending  this  letter  by  the 
packet  of  the  24th  inst.,  and  am  in  hopes  of  sending  with 
it  some  intelligence  from  those  from  whom  I  have  been 
so  long  expecting  something.  Everything  moves  at  a 
snail's  pace  here.  I  find  delay  in  all  things;  at  least,  so 
it  appears  to  me,  who  have  too  strong  a  development  of 
the  American  organ  of  'go-ahead-ativeness'  to  feel  easy 
under  its  tantalizing  effects.  A  Frenchman  ought  to  have 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat  to  bring  to  pass,  on  his  dilatory 
plan  of  procedure,  the  same  results  that  a  Yankee  would 
accomplish  in  his  single  life.'' 

*' Afternoon,  November  22.  Called  on  the  Ministre  de 
rint^rieur;  no  one  at  home;  left  card  and  will  call  again 
to-morrow,  and  hope  to  be  in  time  yet  for  the  packet." 

"'  November  23.  I  have  again  called,  but  do  not  find 
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at  home  the  chief  secretary,  M.  Merlin.  ...  I  shall  miss 
the  packet  of  the  24th,  but  I  am  told  she  is  a  slow  ship 
and  that  I  shall  probably  find  the  letters  reach  home 
quite  as  soon  by  the  next.  I  will  leave  this  open  to  add 
if  anything  occurs  between  this  and  next  packet  day.'' 

^*  November  30.  I  have  been  called  off  from  this  letter 
until  the  last  moment  by  stirring  about  and  endeavoring 
to  expedite  matters  with  the  Government.  I  have  been 
to  see  General  Cass  since  my  last  date.  I  talked  over 
matters  with  him.  He  complains  much  of  their  dilatori- 
ness,  but  sees  no  way  of  quickening  them.  ...  I  called 
again  this  morning  at  the  Minister's  and,  as  usual,  the 
secretary  was  absent;  at  the  palace  they  said.  If  I  could 
once  get  them  to  look  at  it  I  should  be  sure  of  them,  for 
I  have  never  shown  it  to  any  one  who  did  not  seem  in 
raptures.  I  showed  it  a  few  days  ago  to  M.  Fremel,  the 
Director  of  Light-Houses,  who  came  with  Mr.  Vail  and 
Captain  Perry.  He  was  cautious  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  as  enthusiastic  as  any. 

''The  railroad  directors  are  as  dilatory  as  the  Govern^ 
ment,  but  I  know  they  are  discussing  the  matter  seri- 
ously at  their  meetings,  and  I  was  told  that  the  most 
influential  man  among  them  said  they  'must  have  it.' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  discouraging  that  has 
occurred,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  confirm  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  both  on  the  score  of  science 
and  expense." 

*^  January  Sly  1839.  I  learn  that  the  Telegraph  is 
much  talked  of  in  all  society,  and  I  learn  that  the  ThSdtre 
dee  VariM&Sy  which  is  a  sort  of  mirror  of  the  popular 
topics,  has  a  piece  in  which  persons  are  made  to  converse 
by  means  of  this  Telegraph  some  hundreds  of  miles  off. 
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This  is  a  straw  which  shows  the  way  of  the  wind,  and 
although  matters  move  too  slow  for  my  impatient  spirit, 
yet  the  Telegraph  is  evidently  gaining  on  the  popular 
notice,  and  in  time  will  demand  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

*'  I  have  the  promise  of  a  visit  from  the  Count  Boudy , 
Chief  of  the  Household  of  the  Eong,  and  who,  I  imder- 
stand,  has  great  influence  with  the  king  and  can  induce 
him  to  adopt  the  Telegraph  between  some  of  his  palaces* 

''Hopes,  you  perceive,  continue  bright,  but  they  are 
somewhat  unsubstantial  to  an  empty  purse.  I  look  for 
the  first  fruits  in  America.  My  confidence  increases  every 
day  in  the  certainty  of  the  eventual  adoption  of  this 
means  of  communication  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Its  practicability,  hith^to  doubted  by  savants  here,  is 
completely  established,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
me  the  credit  of  having  established  it.  I  rejoice  quite 
as  much  for  my  country's  sake  as  for  my  own  that  both 
priority  and  superiority  are  awarded  to  my  invention.*' 
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JANUARY  6, 1899^  MARCH  9,1889 

Despondent  letter  to  hia  brother  Sidney.  —  Longing  for  a  home.  —  Letter 
to  Smith.  —  More  deUyi.  ^-  CSumge  of  ministry.  —  IVopossl  to  form  prt- 
Tftte  company.  —  Impossible  under  the  laws  of  France. — Telegraphs  a 
government  monopoly.  —  Refusal  of  Csar  to  sign  Rusman  contract.  —  Dr. 
Jackson.  —  M.  AmyoL  —  Failure  to  gain  audience  of  king.  —  Lord  Elgin. 
—  Earl  of  Lincoln.  —  Robert  Walsh  prophesies  success.  —  Meeting  with 
Eazl  of  Lincoln  in  later  years.  — J>aguerre.  —  Letter  to  Mrs.  Cass  on  lot- 
tedes.  —  Railway  and  militaiy  telegraphs.  —  Sfcq^tiasm  of  a  Marshal  of 
France. 

Thus  hopefully  the  inventor  kept  writing  home»  always 
maintaining  that  soon  all  obstacles  would  be  overcome, 
and  that  he  would  then  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate  in 
a  really  practical  way  the  great  usefulness  of  his  inven- 
tion. But,  instead  of  melting  away,  new  obstacles  kept 
arising  at  every  turn.  The  dilatoriness  of  the  French 
Government  seems  past  all  belief,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
faith  in  the  more  eq>editious  methods  of  hisown  country, 
he  was  fated  to  encounter  the  same  exasperating  slow- 
ness at  home.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  in 
spite  of  the  courageous  optimism  of  his  nature,  he  should 
at  times  have  given  way  to  fits  of  depression,  as  is  in- 
stanced by  the  following  eictracts  from  a  letter  written  tQ 
his  brother  Sidney  on  January  6, 18S9:  — 

"I  know  not  that  I  feel  right  to  indulge  in  the  de- 
spondency which,  in  spite  of  all  reason  to  the  contrary, 
creeps  over  me  when  I  think  of  returning.  I  know  the 
feelings  of  Tantalus  perfectly.  All  my  prospects  in  re- 
gard to  the  Telegraph  are  bright  and  encouraging,  and 
so  they  have  been  for  months,  and  they  still  continue  to 
be  so;  but  the  sober  now  is  that  I  am  expending  and  not 
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acquiring;  it  has,  as  yet,  been  all  outgo  and  no  inooTne. 
At  the  rate  business  is  done  here,  the  slow,  dilatory  man- 
ner in  which  the  most  favorable  projects  are  carried 
forward,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  will 
be  realized  before  I  must  leave  France,  which  will  prob- 
ably  be  in  about  six  wedos.  If  so,  then  I  return  penniless, 
and,  worse  than  penniless,  I  return  to  find  debts  and  no 
home;  to  find  homeless  children  with  all  hope  extin* 
guished  of  ever  seeing  them  again  in  a  family.  Indeed, 
I  may  say  that,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  last  ray  is 
d^arted;  I  think  no  more  of  it. 

'*I  now  feel  anxious  to  see  my  children  educated  with 
the  means  th^  have  of  their  own,  and  in  a  way  of  use- 
fulness,  and  for  myself  I  desire  to  live  secluded,  without 
being  burdensome  to  my  friends.  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange  my  rooms  in  the  university  for  one  or  two  in 
your  new  building.  I  shall  probably  resign  both  Profes- 
sorship and  Presidency  on  my  return.  The  first  has 
become  merely  nominal,  and  the  latter  is  connected  with 
duties  which  properly  confine  to  the  city,  and,  as  I  wish 
to  be  free  to  go  to  other  places,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
resign. 

'"If  our  Grovemm^it  should  take  the  Telegraph,  or 
companies  should  be  formed  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
a  simi  is  realized  from  it  when  I  get  home,  this  will,  of 
course,  change  the  face  of  things;  but  I  dare  not  expect 
it  and  ought  not  to  buOd  any  plans  on  such  a  contin- 
gency. So  far  as  praise  goes  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  at  the  state  of  things  here  in  r^ard  to  the 
Telegraph.  All  the  savants,  committees  of  learned 
societies,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
officers  of  Grovemment  have,  without  exception,  been  as 
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enthufflastic  in  its  recq>tion  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
Both  the  priority  and  siq)erk»rity  of  my  invention  are 
established,  and  thus  the  credit,  be  it  more  or  less,  is 
secured  to  our  country.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  it  and  called  by  appointment 
yesterday.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  said  of  his 
own  accord  that  he  should  seethe  king  last  evening  and 
should  mention  the  Td^raph  to  him.  I  shall  probably 
soon  be  requested,  ther^ore,  to  show  the  Telegraph  to 
the  king. 

*'A11  these  are  most  encouraging  proq>ects;  there  is» 
indeed,  nothing  that  has  arisen  to  throw  any  insur- 
moimtable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  with  com- 
plete success;  and  for  all  this  I  ought  to  feel  gratitude^ 
and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  it  before  Him  to  whom  grat- 
itude is  due.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong,  in  view  of  all  this, 
to  feel  despondency? 

'*In  spite  of  all  I  do  feel  sad.  I  am  no  longer  young;  I 
have  children,  but  they  are  orphans,  and  orphans  th^ 
are  likely  to  be.  I  have  a  country,  but  no  home.  It  is 
this  no  home  that  perpetually  haunts  me.  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  duty,  duty  most  urgent,  for  me  to  settle  in  a  family 
state  at  all  hazards  on  account  of  these  children.  Iknow 
they  suffer  in  this  forming  period  of  their  lives  for  the 
want  of  a  home,  of  the  care  of  a  father  and  a  mother, 
and  that  no  care  and  attention  from  friends,  be  they  ever 
so  kind,  can  supply  the  place  of  parents.  But  all  efforts, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  bring  this  about  have  been  frus- 
trated. 

'"My  dear  brother,  may  you  never  feel,  as  I  have  felt, 
Ike  loss  of  a  wife.  That  woimd  bleeds  afresh  daily,  as  if 
it  were  inflicted  but  yesterday.  There  is  a  meaning  in  all 
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these  acute  mental  trials,  and  they  are  at  times  so  severe 
as  almost  to  deprive  me  of  reason,  though  few  around  me 
would  suspect  the  state  of  my  mind/' 

These  last  few  lines  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man.  While  called  upon  to  endure  much,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  he  possessed  such  remarkable 
self-control  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  around  him  were 
aware  of  his  suffering.  Only  to  his  intimates  did  he  ever 
reveal  the  pain  which  sometimes  gnawed  at  his  heart, 
and  then  only  occasionally  and  under  great  stress.  It 
was  this  self-control,  united  to  a  lofty  purpose  and  a 
natural  repugnance  to  wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  he  did.  Endowed 
also  with  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  he  made  light  of  his 
trials  to  others  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  social 
gathering. 

The  want  of  a  place  which  he  could  really  call  home 
was  an  ever-present  grief.  It  is  the  dominant  note  in 
almost  all  the  letters  to  his  brothers  and  his  children, 
and  it  is  rather  quaintly  e3q>ressed  in  a  letter,  of  Novem- 
ber 14, 1888,  to  his  daughter:  — 

''Tell  Uncle  Sidney  to  take  good  care  of  you,  and  to 
have  a  little  snug  room  in  the  upper  comer  of  his  new 
building,  where  a  bed  can  be  placed,  a  chair,  and  a  table, 
and  let  me  have  it  as  my  own,  that  there  may  be  one 
little  particular  spot  which  I  can  call  Aome.  I  will  there 
make  three  wooden  stools,  one  for  you,  one  for  Charles, 
and  one  for  Finley,  and  invite  you  to  your  father's 
house." 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  exhibition  of  his 
invention  aroused  among  the  learned  men  and  others  in 
\,  he  met  with  obstructions  of  the  most  vexatious 
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kind  at  every  turn,  in  his  effort  to  bring  it  into  practical 
use.  Just  as  the  way  seemed  clear  for  its  adoption  by  the 
French  Government,  something  happened  which  is  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  January  28, 18S9: 

""I  wrote  by  the  Great  Western  a  few  days  ago.  The 
event  then  anticipated  in  regard  to  the  Ministry  has 
occurred.  The  Ministers  have  resigned,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  Cabinet  will  be  formed  this  day  with 
Marshal  Soult  at  its  head.  Thus  you  perceive  new 
causes  of  delay  in  obtaining  any  answer  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  I  can  learn  the  name  of  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior  I  will  address  a  note  to  him,  or 
see  him,  as  I  may  be  advised,  and  see  if  I  can  possibly 
obtain  an  answer,  or  at  least  a  report  of  the  adnunistra- 
tion  of  the  Telegraphs.  Nothing  has  occurred  in  other 
respects  but  what  is  agreeable.  •  •  . 

''All  my  leisure  (if  that  may  be  called  leisure  which 
employs  nearly  all  my  time)  is  devoted  to  perfecting  the 
whole  matter.  The  invention  of  the  correspondent,  I 
think  you  will  say,  is  a  more  essential  improvement.  It 
has  been  my  winter's  labor,  and,  to  avoid  expense,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  it  entirely  with  my  own 
hands.  I  can  now  give  you  its  exact  dimensions  — 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  long,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and 
six  and  a  half  deep.  It  dispenses  entirdy  with  boxes  of 
type  (one  set  alone  being  necessary)  and  dispenses  alao 
with  the  rules,  and  with  all  machinery  for  moving  the 
rules.  There  is  no  winding  up  and  it  is  ready  at  all  times. 
You  touch  the  letter  and  the  letter  is  written  imme- 
diately at  the  other  extremity.  •  • .  In  my  next  I  hope  to 
send  you  rq)orts  of  my  further  progress.  Qnethingseems 
certain,  my  Telegraph  has  driven  out  of  the  field  all  the 
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othear  plans  on  the  magnetic  principle.  I  hear  nothing  of 
them  in  public  or  private.  No  iodety  notices  them." 

**  Febniarjf  S.  I  can  compare  the  state  of  things  here 
to  an  April  day,  at  one  moment  sunshine,  at  the  nert 
cloudy.  Hie  Td^raph  is  evidently  growing  in  favor; 
testimonials  of  approbation  and  compliments  multiply, 
and  yesterday  I  was  advised  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Acad6mie  Indtutrielle  to  interest  moneyed  men  in  the 
matter  if  I  intended  to  profit  by  it ;  and  he  observed  that 
now  was  the  precise  time  to  do  it  in  the  interval  of  the 
Chambers. 

'"I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  am  not  a  business  man 
and  fear  every  movement  which  suggests  itself  to  me. 
I  am  thinking  of  proposing  a  company  on  the  same  plan 
you  last  proposed  in  your  letter  from  Liverpool,  and 
which  you  intend  to  create  in  case  the  Government  shall 
choose  to  do  nothing;  that  is  to  say,  a  company  taking 
the  right  at  one  thousand  francs  per  mile>  paying  the 
proprietors  fifty  per  cent  in  stocks  and  fifty  per  cent  in 
cash,  raising  about  fifty  thousand  francs  for  a  trial  some 
distance.  I  shall  take  advice  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

'^I  wish  you  were  here;  I  am  sure  something  could  be 
done  by  an  energetic  business  man  like  yourself.  As  for 
poor  me  I  fed  that  I  am  a  child  in  business  matters.  I 
can  invent  and  perfect  the  invention,  and  demonstrate 
its  uses  and  practicability,  but  *  further  the  deponent 
saith  not.'  Perhaps  I  underrate  myself  in  this  case,  but 
that  is  not  a  usual  fault  in  human  nature.'* 

It  was  natural  that  a  keen.business  man  like  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  should  have  leaned  rather  toward  a  private  cor- 
poration, with  its  possibilities  of  great  pecuniary  gain, 
than  toward  government  ownership.    Morse,  on  the 
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contrary,  would  have  preferred,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  place  the  great  power  which  he  knew  his 
invention  was  destined  to  wield  in  the  hands  of  a  respon- 
sible government*  However,  so  eager  was  he  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  the  telegraph  that,  governments  ap- 
parently not  appreciating  their  great  opportunity,  he 
was  willing  to  entrust  the  enterprise  to  capitalists. 
Here  again  he  was  balked,  however,  for,  writing  of  his 
trials  later,  he  says:  — 

**An  unforeseen  obstacle  was  interposed  which  has 
rendered  my  patent  in  France  of  no  avail  to  me.  By  the 
French  patent  law  at  the  time  one  who  obtained  a 
patent  was  obliged  to  put  into  operation  his  invention 
within  two  years  from  the  issue  of  his  patent,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  law. 
In  pursuance  of  this  requisition  of  the  law  I  negotiated 
with  the  president  (Tumeysen)  of  the  Saint-Gr^nnain 
Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  line  of  my  Telegraph 
on  their  road  from  Paris  to  Saint-Germain,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  English  miles.  The  company  was  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  the  project,  but,  upon  applica- 
tion (as  was  necessary)  to  the  Government  for  permis- 
sion to  have  the  Telegraph  on  their  road,  they  received 
for  answer  that  tel^raphs  were  a  government  monopoly, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  for  private  purposes. 
I  thus  f oimd  myself  crushed  between  the  conflicting 
forces  of  two  opposing  laws/' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  crushing  blow,  and  ended  all  hope 
of  accomplishing  anjrthing  in  France,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment should,  in  the  short  time  still  left  to  him,  decide 
to  take  it  up.  The  letters  home,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  Europe,  are  voluminous,  but  as  they  are,  in 
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the  main,  a  lepetition  of  experiences  similar  to  those 
already  recorded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  them  in 
full.  He  tells  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to 
his  invention  by  the  savants,  the  high  officials  of  the 
Government  and  the  Englishmen  of  note  then  stopping 
in  Paris.  He  tells  also  of  the  exasperating  delays  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  and  which  finally  compelled 
him  to  return  home  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing tangible.  He  goes  at  length  into  his  negotiations 
with  the  rq[>resentative  of  the  Czar,  Baron  Meyendorf , 
from  which  he  entertained  so  many  hopes,  hopes  which 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  be  blasted,  because  the  Czar 
refused  to  put  his  signature  to  the  contract,  his  objection 
being  that  **  Malevolence  can  easily  interrupt  the  com- 
mimication."  This  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the 
inventor,  for  he  had  made  all  his  plans  to  return  to 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  18S9  to  cany  out  the  Russian 
contract,  which  he  was  led  to  believe  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain, and  the  Czar's  signature  simply  a  matter  of  form. 
While  at  the  time,  and  probably  for  all  his  life,  Morse 
considered  his  failure  in  Europe  as  a  cruel  stroke  of 
Fate,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  in  the  light  of  future 
developments,  that  here  again  Fate  was  cruel  in  order  to 
be  kind.  The  invention,  while  it  had  been  pronounced  a 
scientific  success,  and  had  been  awarded  the  palm  over 
all  other  systems  by  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  world, 
had  yet  to  undergo  the  baptism  of  fire  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  had  never  been  tried  over  long  distances  in  the 
open  air,  and  many  practical  modifications  had  yet  to  be 
made,  the  necessity  for  which  could  only  be  ascertained 
during  the  actual  construction  of  a  commercial  line. 
Morse's  first  idea,  adhered  to  by  him  until  found  by 
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experience,  in  the  building  of  the  first  line  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  to  be  impracticable,  had  been 
to  bury  the  wires  in  a  trench  in  the  ground.  I  say  it  was 
f  oimd  to  be  impracticable,  but  that  is  true  only  of  the  con- 
ditions at  that  early  date.  Tlie  inventor  was  here  again 
ahead  of  his  time,  for  the  underground  system  is  now 
used  in  many  cities,  and  may  in  time  become  universal. 
However,  we  shidl  see,  when  the  story  of  the  building  of 
that  first  historic  line  is  told,  that  in  this  respect,  and 
in  many  others,  great  difficulties  were  encountered  and 
failure  was  averted  only  by  the  ingenuity,  the  resource- 
fulness, and  the  quick-wittedness  of  the  inventor  him- 
self and  his  able  assistants.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that,  had  the  Russian,  or  even  the  French,  contract  gone 
through,  and  had  Morse  been  compelled  to  recruit  his 
assistants  from  the  people  of  an  alien  land,  whose  lan- 
guage he  could  neither  speak  nor  thoroughly  understand, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure,  calling 
down  only  ridicule  on  the  head  of  the  luckless  inventor, 
and  perhaps  causing  him  to  abandon  the  whole  enter- 
prise, discouraged  and  disheartened? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  European  trip  was  considered 
a  failure  in  a  practical  sense,  while  having  resulted  in  a 
personal  triumph  in  so  far  as  the  scientific  elements  of 
the  invention  were  concerned.  I  shall,  therefore,  give 
only  occasional  extracts  from  the  letters,  some  of  them 
dealing  with  matters  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
telegraph. 
He  writes  to  Mr.  Smith  on  February  18, 1889:  — 
**I  havebeenwhollyoccupied  for  the  last  week  in  copy- 
ing out  the  correspondence  and  other  documents  to  de* 
fend  myself  against  the  infamous  attack  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
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notice  of  which  my  brother  sent  me. ...  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Jackson  calling  on  him  to  save  his  diar- 
acter  by  a  total  disclaimer  of  his  presumptuous  daim 
within  one  week  from  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  giving 
him  the  plea  of  a  'mistake'  and  *  misconception  of  my 
invention'  by  which  he  may  retreat.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this,  I  have  requested  my  brother  to  publish  immedi- 
ately my  defense,  in  which  I  give  a  history  of  the  inven- 
tion, the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  my- 
self, and  close  with  the  letters  of  Hon.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr. 
Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Captain  PeU. 

**I  cannot  conceive  of  such  infatuation  as  has  pos- 
sessed this  man.  He  can  scarcely  be  deceived.  It  must 
be  his  consummate  self-concdt  that  deceives  him,  if  he 
is  deceived.  But  this  cannot  be;  he  knows  he  has  no 
title  whatever  to  a  single  hint  of  any  kind  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  claim  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  have  shown  that  it  was  proved  to  be  utterly  without 
f oimdation,  and  have  only  introduced  this  reference  to 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon 
Morse,  attacks  which  compelled  him  to  consume  much 
valuable  time,  in  the  midst  of  lus  other  labors,  in  order 
to  repel  them,  which  he  always  succeeded  in  doing. 

In  writing  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment he  mentions  M.  Amyot,  '^who  has  proposed 
also  an  Electric  Telegraph,  but  upon  seeing  mine  he 
could  not  restrain  his  gratification,  and  with  his  whole 
soul  he  is  at  work  to  forward  it  with  all  who  have  influ- 
ence. He  is  the  ri^t-hand  man  of  the  Baron  Mey- 
endorf ,  and  he  is  exerting  all  his  power  to  have  the 
Russian  Government  adopt  my  Telegraph.  .  .  •  He  is 
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reaOy  a  noble-minded  man.  The  baron  told  me  he  had 
^large  Bouly  and  I  find  he  has,  I  have  no  claim  on  him 
and  yet  he  seems  to  take  as  much  interest  in  my  in- 
vention as  if  it  were  his  own.  How  different  aconduct 
from  Jackson's!  •  •  •  Every  day  is  clearing  away  all  the 
difficulties  that  prevent  its  adoption;  the  only  dMculty 
that  remains,  it  is  universally  said,  is  the  protection  of 
the  wires  from  malevolent  attack,  and  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  police  and  secret  and  deep  interment* 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  universal  adoption;  it  may  take 
time  but  it  is  certain/* 

**  Paris,  March  £,  18S9.  By  my  last  letter  I  informed 
you  of  the  more  favorable  prospects  of  the  tel^raphic 
enterprise.  These  prospects  still  continue,  and  I  shall 
return  with  the  gratifying  reflection  that,  after  all  my 
anxieties,  and  labors,  and  privations,  and  your  and  my 
other  associates'  expenditures  and  risks,  we  are  all  in  a 
fair  way  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  The  political 
troubles  ci  France  have  been  a  hindrance  hitherto  to 
the  attention  of  the  Govaiunent  to  the  Telegraph,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  have  gradually  pushed  forward  the 
invention  into  the  notice  of  the  most  influential  indi- 
viduals of  France.  I  had  Colonel  Lasalle,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king,  and  his  lady  to  see  the  Telegraph  afew  days 
ago.  He  promised  that,  without  fail,  it  shouId^  be  men- 
tioned to  the  king.  You  will  be  siuprised  to  learn,  after 
all  the  promises  hitherto  made  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Count  Remberteau,  and  by  various  other  officers 
of  the  €rovemment,  and  after  General  Cass's  letter  to 
the  aide  on  service,  four  or  five  months  since,  requesting 
it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  kipg,  that  the 
king  has  not  yet  heard  of  it.  But  so  things  go  here. 
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Such  dereliction  would  destroy  a  man  with  us  in  a 
moment,  but  here  there  is  a  different  standard  (this,  of 
course,  entre  nous).  .  • .  Among  the  numerous  visitors 
that  have  thronged  to  see  the  Telegraph,  there  have  been 
a  great  many  of  the  principal  English  nobiKty.  Among 
them  the  Lord  and  Lady  Aylmer,  former  €rovemor  of 
Canada,  Lord  Elgin  and  son,  the  celebrated  preserver^ 
not  depredator  (as  he  has  been  most  slanderously  called) 
of  the  Phidian  Marbles.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  twice  and 
expressed  a  great  interest  in  the  invention.  He  brought 
with  him  yesterday  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  young  man  of 
unassuming  manners;  he  was  delighted  and  gave  me  his 
card  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  call  on  him  when  I 
came  to  London. 

^'I  have  not  failed  to  let  the  Enj^ish  know  how  I  was 
treated  in  regard  to  my  application  for  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land, and  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  this 
respect  to  theirs.  I  believe  they  felt  it,  and  I  think  it  was 
Lord  Aylmer,  but  am  not  quite  sure,  who  advised  that 
the  subject  be  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  some  mem- 
ber and  made  the  object  of  special  legislation,  which  he 
said  might  be  done,  the  Attorney-General  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  really  believe,  if  matters  were 
rightly  managed  in  England,  something  yet  might  be 
done  there,  if  not  by  patent,  yet  by  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  a  proper  compensation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  have  not  yet  made  anything  like  mine  in  England. 
It  is  evident  that  neither  Wheatstone  nor  Davy  com- 
prehended my  mode,  after  all  their  assertions  that  mine 
had  been  published. 

*'If  matters  move  slower  here  than  with  us,  yet  they 
gain  surely.  I  am  told  every  hour  that  the  two  great 
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wonders  of  Paris  just  now,  about  which  everybody  is 
oonversingy  are  Daguerre's  wonderful  results  in  fixing 
permanently  the  image  of  the  camera  obscuray  and 
Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  add  that,  beautiful  as  are  the  results  of 
Daguerre's  experiments,  the  invention  of  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  is  that  which  will  surpass,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  revolution  to  be  effected,  all  other  in- 
ventions. Robert  Walsh,  Esq.,  who  has  just  left  me,  is 
beyond  measure  delighted.  I  was  writing  a  word  from 
one  room  to  another;  he  came  to  me  and  said: — ^'The 
next  word  you  may  write  is  IMMORTALITY,  for  the 
subUmity  of  this  invention  is  of  surpassing  grandeur.  I 
see  now  that  all  physical  obstadesy  which  may  for  a  while 
hinder  9  will  ineviiably  he  overcame;  the  problem  is  soloed; 

MAN  MAT  INBTANTLT  CONVBRSE  WITH  HIS  FELLOW-MEN 
IN  ANY  PABT  OF  THE  WORLD/  ** 

This  prophecy  of  the  celebrated  American  author,  who 
was  afterwards  Consul-General  to  France  for  six  years, 
is  noteworthy  considering  the  date  at  which  it  was  made. 
There  were  indeed  many  "physical  obstacles  which  for 
a  while  hindered''  the  practical  adoption  of  the  inven- 
tion, but  they  were  eventually  overcome,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  solved.  Five  years  of  heart-breaking  struggle, 
discouragement  and  actual  poverty  had  still  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  brave  inventor  before  the  tide  should  turn 
in  his  favor,  but  Robert  Walsh  shared  with  Morse 
the  clear  conviction  that  the  victory  would  finally  be 
won. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  Lord  Elgin,  the 
following  letter  from  him  will  be  found  interest- 
ing:— 
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PAiim»  Itth  ICaich.  1830. 

Dear  Sib»  —  I  cannot  help  ezpreasing  a  very  strong 
desire  that,  instead  of  delaying  till  your  return  from 
America  your  wish  to  take  out  a  patent  in  England  for 
your  highly  scientific  and  simple  mode  of  communicat- 
ing intelligence  by  an  Electric  Tel^praph,  you  would 
take  measures  to  that  effect  at  this  moment,  and  for  that 
purpose  take  your  model  now  with  you  to  London.  Your 
discoveiy  is  now  much  known  as  well  as  appreciated, 
and  the  ingenuity  now  afloat  is  too  extensive  for  one 
not  to  apprehend  that  individuals,  even  in  good  faith, 
may  make  some  addition  to  qualify  them  to  take  out 
9,  first  patent  for  the  principle;  whereas,  if  you  brought 
it  at  once,  now,  before  the  competent  authorities,  espe- 
cially under  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  such  as 
Mr.  Drummond  can  give  you  to  Lord  Brougham,  a  short 
delay  in  your  proceeding  to  America  may  secure  you 
this  desirable  object  immediately. 

With  every  sincere  good  wish  for  your  success  and  the 
credit  you  so  richly  deserve,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully 

Elgin. 


While  it  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been, 
it  does  seem  as  if  Morse  made  a  serious  mistake  in  not 
taking  Lord  Elgin^s  advice,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  the  influential  backing  which  he  had  now  secured, 
he  could  have  overcome  the  churlish  objections  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  have  secured  a  patent  in  England 
much  to  his  financial  benefit.  But  with  the  glamour  of 
the  Russian  contract  in  his  eyes,  he  decided  to  return 
home  at  once,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
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We  must  also  marvel  at  the  strange  fact  that  the  fear 
expressed  by  Lord  Elgin,  that  another  might  easily 
appropriate  to  himself  the  glory  which  was  rightly  due 
to  Morse,  was  not  realized.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Morse  should  have  always  held  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  the  humble  instrument  chosen  by  an  All-Wise 
Providence  to  cany  to  a  successful  issue  this  great  en- 
terprise? 

Hoarding  one  of  his  other  visitors,  the  Earl  of  lin- 
ooln,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there  was  another 
meeting  between  the  two  men  under  rather  dramatic 
circumstances,  in  later  years.  This  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Edward 
Vn,  to  America,  accompanied  by  a  suite  which  included, 
among  others,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Morse  was  in- 
vited to  address  the  Prince  at  a  meeting  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Yoric,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  he  said:  — 

*' An  allusion  in  most  flattering  terms  to  me,  rendered 
doubly  so  in  such  presence,  has  been  made  by  our  re- 
spected Chancellor,  which  seems  to  call  for  at  least  the 
expression  of  my  thanks.  At  the  same  time  it  suggests 
the  relation  of  an  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Telegraph  which  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion. Tlie  infant  Telegraph,  bom  and  nursed  within 
these  walls,  had  scarcely  attained  a  feeble  existence  ere 
it  essayed  to  make  its  voice  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  carried  it  to  Paris  in  18S8.  It  attracted 
the  warm  interest,  not  only  of  the  continental  philoso- 
phers, but  also  of  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  among 
the  eminent  nobles  of  Britain  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
French  capital.   Foremost  among  these  was  the  late 
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Marquis  of  Northampton,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  late  distinguished  Earl  of  Elgin,  and,  in 
a  marked  degtee,  the  noble  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  last* 
named  nobleman  in  a  special  manner  gave  it  his  favor. 
He  comprehended  its  important  future,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sk^ticism  that  clouded  its  cradle,  he  risked 
his  character  for  sound  judgment  in  venturing  to  stand 
godfather  to  the  friendless  child.  He  took  it  imder  his 
roof  in  London,  invited  the  statesmen  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Britain  to  see  it,  and  urged  forward  with  kindly 
words  and  generous  attentions  those  who  had  the  infant 
in  charge.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings,  therefore, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  have  the  singular 
honor  this  morning  of  greeting  with  hearty  welcome,  in 
such  presence,  before  such  an  assemblage,  and  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Telegraph,  this  noble  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the 
person  of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle/' 

Reference  was  made  by  Morse,  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  March  2,  to  Daguerre  and  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery. Having  himself  experimented  along  the  same 
lines  many  years  before,  he  was,  naturally,  much  inter- 
ested and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Daguerre,  which 
was  easily  brought  about.  The  two  inventors  became 
warm  friends,  and  each  disclosed  to  the  other  the  minu- 
tiae of  his  discoveries.  Daguerre  invited  Morse  to  his 
workshop,  selecting  a  Sunday  as  a  day  convenient  to  him, 
and  Morse  replied  in  the  following  diaracteristic  note: — 

"  Prof  esscHT  Morse  asks  the  indulgence  of  M.  Daguerre. 
The  time  M.  Daguerre,  in  his  great  kindness,  has  fixed 
to  show  his  most  interesting  experiments  is,  unfortu- 
nately, one  that  will  deprive  Mr.  M.  of  the  {Measure  he 
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anticipated,  as  Mr^M.  has  an  engagement  for  the  entire 
Sunday  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  broken.  Will  Mon- 
day, or  any  other  day,  be  agreeable  to  M.  Daguerre? 

*'  Mr.  M.  again  asks  pardon  for  giving  M.  Daguerre  so 
much  trouble." 

Having  thus  satisfied  his  Puritan  conscience,  another 
day  was  cheerfully  appointed  by  Daguerre,  who  gener- 
ously imparted  the  secretof  this  new  art  to  the  American, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  across  the  ocean  and  success- 
fully introduced  into  the  United  States,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on. 

Writing  of  this  experience  to  his  brothers  on  March 
9, 1839,  he  says:  — 

*' You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype,  so 
called  from  the  discoverer,  M.  Daguerre.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  age.  I  don't  know  if 
you  recollect  some  experiments  of  mine  in  New  Haven, 
many  years  ago,  when  I  had  my  painting-room  next 
to  Professor  Silliman's, — experiments  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura.  I 
was  able  to  produce  different  degrees  of  shade  on  paper, 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of 
different  degrees  of  light,  but  finding  that  light  pro- 
duced dark,  and  dark  light,  I  presumed  the  production 
of  a  true  image  to  be  impracticable,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt.  M.  Daguerre  has  realized  in  the  most  exqui- 
site manner  this  idea." 

Here  follows  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Daguerre  and 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  wonders  seen  in  his 
workshop,  and  he  closes  by  saying:  — 

*'But  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  I  have,  un- 
happily, to  <rive  a  melancholy  close  to  my  account  of  this 
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ingenious  diaoovery .  M.  Daguerre  appointed  yesterday 
at  noon  to  see  my  Telegraph.  He  came  and  passed  more 
than  an  hour  with  me,  expressing  himself  highly  gratified 
at  its  operation.  But,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the 
great  building  of  the  Diorama,  with  his  own  house,  all 
his  beautiful  works,  his  valuable  notes  and  papers,  the 
labor  of  years  of  experiment,  were,  unJmown  to  him,  at 
that  moment  the  pr^  of  the  flames.  His  secret,  indeed, 
is  still  safe  with  him,  but  the  steps  of  his  progress  in  the 
discovery  and  his  valuable  researches  in  sdenoe,  are  lost 
to  the  scientific  world.  I  learn  that  his  Diorama  was 
insured,  but  to  what  extent  I  know  not. 

**  I  am  sure  all  friends  of  science  and  improvement  will 
unite  in  exjuressing  the  deepest  sympathy  in  M.  Da- 
guerre's  loss,  and  the  sincere  hope  that  such  a  liberal 
sum  will  be  awarded  him  by  his  Government  as  shall 
enable  him>  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  recover  from  his 
loss.'* 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  French  Government 
did  act  most  generously  toward  Daguerre. 

The  reader  may  remember  that,  when  Morse  was  a 
young  man  in  London,  lotteries  were  considered  such 
legitimate  ways  of  raising  money,  that  not  only  did  he 
openly  purchase  tickets  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  money 
prize,  but  his  pious  father  advised  him  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  paintings  and  sketches  in  that  way.  As  he  grew 
older,  however,  his  views  on  this  question  changed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Cass,  wife  of  the  American  Minister,  who  was  bying  to 
raise  money  to  help  a  worthy  couple,  suddenly  reduced 
from  wealth  to  poverty:  — 
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January  81, 18S9. 

I  am  sure  I  need  make  no  apology  to  you»  my  dear 
madam,  for  returning  the  three  lottery  tickets  enclosed 
in  the  interesting  note  I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive from  you»  because  I  know  you  can  fully  appreciate 
the  motive  which  prompts  me.  In  the  measures  taken 
some  years  since  for  opposing  the  lottery  system  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  which  issued  in  its  entire  sup* 
pression,  I  took  a  very  prominent  part  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  principle  on  which  the  lottery  system 
was  founded  was  wrong.  But  while,  on  this  aocoimt,  I 
cannot,  my  dear  madam,  consistently  take  the  tickets, 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  put  the  price  of  them,  which  I  en- 
dose,  into  such  a  channel  as  shall,  in  your  judgment, 
best  promote  the  benevolent  object  in  which  you  haye 
interested  yourself. 

Poverty  is  a  bitter  lot,  even  when  the  habit  of  long 
endurance  has  reconciled  the  mind  and  body  to  its 
severities,  but  how  much  more  bitter  must  it  be  when 
it  comes  in  sudden  contrast  to  a  life  of  affluence  and 
ease. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportimity  of  contrib- 
uting my  mite  to  the  relief  of  such  affliction,  hoping 
sincerely  that  all  their  earthly  wants  may  lead  the  suf- 
ferers to  the  inexhaustible  foimtain  of  true  riches. 

With  sincere  respect  and  Christian  regard  I  remain, 
my  dear  yn^id^"? 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSB. 

Before  closing  the  record  of  this  European  trip,  so 
disapp<nntuig  in  many  ways  and  yet  so  encouraging  in 
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others,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that,  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
Morse  in  18S8  not  only  took  out  a  patent  on  his  record- 
ing telegraph,  but  also  on  a  system  to  be  used  on  rail- 
ways to  report  automatically  the  presence  of  a  train  at 
any  point  on  the  line.  A  reproduction  of  his  own  drawing 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  used  is  here  given,  and  the  mech- 
anism is  so  simple  that  an  explanation  is  hardly  neces- 
sary. From  it  can  be  seen  not  only  that  he  did,  at  this 
early  date,  realize  the  possibilities  of  his  invaition  along 
various  lines,  but  that  it  embodies  the  principle  of  the 
police  and  fire-alarm  systems  now  in  general  use. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  realized  anything 
financially  from  this  ingenious  modification  of  his  main 
invention.  Commenting  on  it,  and  on  his  plans  for  a 
military  telegraph,  he  gives  this  amusing  sketch:  — 

*^Qn  September  10, 1838,  a  telegraph  instrument  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  on  the  same  principles,  but 
slightly  modified  to  make  it  portable,  was  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  explained  by  M* 
Arago  at  the  session  of  that  date.  An  account  of  this 
exhibition  is  recorded  in  the  Comptes  Rendus. 

**A  week  or  two  after  I  exhibited  at  my  lodgings,  in 
connection  with  this  instrument,  my  raiboad  telegraph, 
an  application  of  signals  by  sound,  for  which  I  took  out 
letters  patent  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  I  communi- 
cated to  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Bernard,  my  plans 
for  a  military  telegraph  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 

"  I  dined  with  him  by  invitation,  and  in  the  evening, 
repairing  with  him  to  his  billiard-room,  while  the  rest  of 
the  guests  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  game,  I 
gave  him  a  general  description  of  my  plan.  He  listened 
with  deep  attention  while  I  advocated  its  use  on  the 
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battle-field,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  army  first  using  the  facilities  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph for  military  piuposes  would  be  sure  of  victory. 
He  replied  to  me,  after  my  answering  nuuiy  of  his  ques- 
tions:— 

"  *  Be  reticent/  said  he,  'on  this  subject  for  the  present. 
I  will  send  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  see  and  converse  with 
you  on  the  matter  to-morrow/ 

"'The  next  day  I  was  visited  by  an  old  Marshal  of 
France,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory.  Convers- 
ing by  an  interpreter,  the  Reverend  E.  N.  Kirk,  of 
Boston,  I  f  oimd  it  difficult  to  make  the  Marshal  under- 
stand its  practicability  or  its  importance.  The  domi- 
nant idea  in  the  Marshal's  mind,  which  he  opposed  to 
the  project,  was  that  it  involved  an  increase  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  army,  for  I  proposed  the  addition  of  two  or 
more  light  wagons,  each  containing  in  a  small  box  the 
telegraph  instruments  and  a  reel  of  fine  insulated  wire  to 
be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  headquarters  on  the  field.  I 
proposed  that,  when  required,  the  wagons  with  the  corps 
of  operators,  two  or  three  persons,  at  a  rapid  rate  should 
reel  off  the  wire  to  the  right,  the  centre  and  the  left  of 
the  army,  as  near  to  these  parts  of  the  afmy  as  practi- 
cable or  convenient,  and  thus  instantaneous  notice  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, would  be  given  at  headquarters. 

^'To  all  this  explanation  of  my  plan  was  opposed  the 
constant  objection  that  it  increased  the  material  of 
the  army.  The  Hon.  Marshal  seemed  to  consider  that 
the  great  object  to  be  gained  by  an  improvement  was 
a  decrease  of  this  material;  an  example  of  this  economy 
which  he  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  the 
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leather  drinking  cup  for  the  tin  cup  hung  to  the  soldier's 
knapsack,  an  improvement  wluch  enabled  the  soldier  to 
put  his  cup  in  his  vest  pocket.  For  this  improvement,  if 
I  remember  right,  he  said  the  inventor,  who  was  a  com- 
mon soldier,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

**So  set  was  the  good  Marshal  in  his  repugnance  to 
any  increase  to  the  material  of  the  army  that,  after  a  few 
moments*  thought,  I  rebutted  his  position  by  putting  to 
him  the  following  case:  — 

'*  *M.  Marshal,*  I  said,  ^ou  are  investing  a  fortress  on 
the  capture  of  which  dqpends  the  success  of  your  cam- 
paign; you  have  10,000  men;  on  making  your  calcula- 
tions of  the  chances  of  taking  it  by  assault,  you  find 
that  with  the  addition  of  5000  more  troc^  you  could 
accomplish  its  capture.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  by  a 
simple  order,  to  obtain  from  the  Grovemment  these  5000 
men.  In  this  case  what  would  you  do?* 

'*He  replied  without  hesitation:  'I  should  ord^  the 
5000,  of  course.' 

'*  *  But,*  I  rejoined,  *  the  material  of  the  army  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  such  an  order.* 

''He  comprehended  the  case,  and,  laughing  heartily, 
abandoned  the  objection,  but  took  refuge  in  the  general 
skepticism  of  that  day  on  the  practicability  of  an  elec- 
tric telegraph.  He  did  not  believe  it  could  ever  be  put 
in  practise.  This  was  an  argument  I  could  not  then  repel. 
Time  alone  could  vindicate  my  opinion,  and  time  has 
shown  both  its  practicability  and  its  utility." 
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AiriTal  in  New  Yorii.  —  Dinppointment  at  findiag  noUung  done  by  Cofr 
gress  or  his  associatee.  —  Letter  to  Prolenor  Henry.  —  Henry's  reply.  — 
Gorrespondenoe  with  Dagnerve.  —  EzperimenU  with  Dagnerreolypei.  »- 
Pkolefiaor  Dri^^.  —  Fint  grooip  photograph  ol  a  college  daaa.  —  FaUureof 
Russian  contract  —  Mr.  Chamberlain.  —  Discouragement  through  lack  of 
funds.  —  No  hdp  from  his  associates.  —  Impioi^enients  in  tdegraph  made 
by  Mofse.  —  Humorous  letter. 

MoBSis  sailed  from  Europe  on  the  Great  Western  on  the 
SSd  of  March,  18S9»  and  reached  New  York,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  on  the  15th  of  April.  Discouraged  by  his 
lack  of  success  in  establishing  a  line  of  telegraph  in 
Europe  on  a  paying  basis,  and  yet  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  scientists  of  the  Old  World,  he 
hoped  much  from  what  he  considered  the  superior  en* 
terprise  of  his  own  countrymen.  However,  on  this  point 
he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  next 
few  years  were  destined  to  be  the  darkest  throu^  which 
he  was  to  pass. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  P.  O.J.  Smith:  — 

''I  take  the  first  moment  of  rest  from  the  fatigues  of 
my  boisterous  voyage  to  apprise  you  of  my  arrival  yes- 
terday in  the  Great  Western. ...  I  am  quite  disap- 
pointed in  finding  nothing  done  by  Congress,  and  noth- 
ing accomplished  in  the  way  of  company.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  on  my  return  some  funds  ready  for  prosecuting 
with  vigor  the  enterprise,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  for  the 
want. 

Think  a  moment  of  my  situation.  I  left  New  York 
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for  Europe  to  be  gone  three  months,  but  have  been  gone 
eleven  months.  My  only  means  of  support  are  in  my 
profession,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
entirely  for  the  present,  giving  my  imdivided  time  and 
efforts  to  this  enterprise.  I  return  with  not  a  farthing  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  to  borrow  even  for  my  meals,  and 
even  worse  than  this,  I  have  incurred  a  debt  of  rent  by 
my  absence  which  I  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  been  at 
home,  or  rather  if  I  had  been  aware  that  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  so  long  abroad.  I  do  not  mention 
this  in  the  way  of  complamt,  but  merely  to  show  that  I 
also  have  been  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good,  and  am  willing  to  make  more  yet  if 
necessary.  If  the  enterprise  is  to  be  pursued,  we  must 
all  in  our  various  ways  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

"I  wish  much  to  see  you  and  talk  over  all  matters,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  state  of  the  enterprise  in 
regard  to  Russia  affects  vitally  the  whole  concern.'' 

Thus  gently  did  he  chide  one  of  his  partners,  who 
should  have  been  exerting  himself  to  forward  their  joint 
interests  in  America  while  he  himself  was  doing  what  he 
could  in  Europe.  The  other  partners,  Alfred  Vail  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Gale,  were  equally  lax  and  seem  to  have 
lost  interest  in  the  enterprise,  as  we  leam  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  May  24, 1889:  — 

''You  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  I  have  not 
answered  yours  of  the  28th  ult.  sooner,  but  various 
causes  have  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  it.  My 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  my  protracted  absence  and 
the  stagnant  state  of  the  Telegraph  here  at  home,  have 
caused  me  great  embarrassment,  and  my  whole  energies 
have  been  called  upon  to  extricate  myself  from  the  con- 
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fusion  in  which  I  have  been  unhappily  placed.  You  may 
judge  a  little  of  this  when  I  tell  you  that  my  absence  has 
derived  me  of  my  usual  source  of  income  by  my  pro- 
fession; that  the  state  of  the  University  is  such  that  I 
shall  probably  leave»  and  shall  have  to  move  into  new 
quarters;  that  my  family  is  dispersed,  requiring  my  care 
and  anxieties  imder  every  disadvantage;  that  my  en- 
gagements were  such  with  Russia  that  every  moment  of 
my  time  was  necessary  to  complete  my  arrangements  to 
fulfill  the  contract  in  season;  and>  instead  of  finding  my 
associates  ready  to  sustain  me  with  counsel  and  means, 
I  find  them  all  dispersed,  leaving  me  without  either  the 
opportunity  to  consult  or  a  cent  of  means,  and  conse- 
quently bringing  everything  in  relation  to  the  Telegraph 
to  a  dead  stand. 

'"In  the  midst  of  this  I  am  called  on  by  the  state  of 
public  opinion  to  defend  myself  against  the  outrageous 
attempt  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  pirate  from  me  my  invention. 
The  words  would  be  harsh  that  are  properly  applicable 
to  this  man's  conduct.  • .  . 

*' You  see,  therefore,  in  what  a  condition  I  found  my- 
self when  I  rettuned.  I  was  delayed  several  days  be- 
yond the  computed  time  of  my  arrival  by  the  long  pas- 
sage of  the  steamer.  Instead  of  finding  any  funds  by  a 
vote  of  Congress,  or  by  a  company,  and  my  associates 
ready  to  back  me,  I  find  not  a  cent  for  the  purpose,  and 
my  associates  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

""You  can  easily  conceive  that  I  gave  up  all  as  it 
r^arded  Russia,  and  considered  the  whole  enterprise  as 
seriously  injured  if  not  completely  destroyed.  In  this 
state  of  things  I  was  hourly  dreading  to  hear  from  the 
Russian  Minister,  and  devising  how  I  should  save  my- 
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ielf  and  the  enterprise  without  implicating  my  associate 
in  a  charge  of  n^Iect;  and  as  it  has  most  fortunately 
happened  for  us  all,  the  10th  of  May  has  passed  without 
the  receipt  61  the  promised  advices,  and  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this»  and  by  the  Liverpool  steamer  of  the  18th 
wrote  to  the  Baron  Meyendorff,  and  to  M.  Amyot,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  engagement  this  season, 
since  I  had  not  received  the  promised  advices  in  time 
to  prepare/' 

This  was,  of  course,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  Czar's 
refusal  to  sign  the  contract,  and  he  goes  on  to  make 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  Russian  enterprise  the  next 
year,  and  concludes  by  saying:  — 

''Do  think  dt  this  matter  and  see  if  means  cannot  be 
raised  to  keep  ahead  with  the  American  Telegraph.  I 
sometimes  am  astonished  when  I  reflect  how  I  have  been 
able  to  take  the  stand  with  my  Telegraph  in  competition 
with  my  European  rivals,  backed  as  they  are  with  the 
purses  oi  the  kings  and  wealthy  of  their  coimtries,  while 
our  own  Government  leaves  me  to  fight  their  battles 
for  the  honor  of  this  invention  fettered  hand  and  foot. 
Thanks  will  be  due  to  you,  not  to  them,  if  I  am  able  to 
maintain  the  ground  occupied  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  abroad,  on  April  24, 
Morse  wrote  the  f dUowing  letter  to  Professor  Henry  at 
Princeton:  — 

Mt  dear  Sib,  —  On  my  return  a  few  days  since  from 
Europe,  I  found  directed  to  me,  through  your  politeness, 
a  copy  of  your  valuable  "  Contributions,"  for  which  I 
b^  you  to  accq>t  my  warmest  thanks.  The  various  cares 
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eonsequent  upon  so  long  an  absence  from  home,  and 
which  have  demanded  my  more  unmediate  attention, 
have  prevented  me  from  more  than  a  cursory  perusal  of 
its  interesting  contents,  yet  I  perceive  many  things  of 
great  interest  to  me  in  my  telegraphic  enterprise. 

I  was  ghid  to  learn,  by  a  letter  received  in  Paris  from 
Dr.  Gale,  that  a  spool  of  five  miles  of  my  wiro  was  loaned 
to  you,  and  I  perceive  that  you  have  already  made  some^ 
interesting  experiments  with  it. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Grale,  who  has  gone  South,  I  fed 
a  great  desire  to  consult  some  scientific  gentleman  on 
points  of  importance  bearing  ujKm  my  Tel^raph,  which 
I  am  about  to  establish  in  Russia,  being  imd^  an  en« 
gagement  with  the  Russian  Government  agent  in  Paris 
to  return  to  Europe  for  that  purpose  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you  and  am  tempted 
to  break  away  from  my  absorbing  engagements  here  to 
find  you  at  Princeton*  In  case  I  should  be  able  to  visit 
Princeton  for  a  few  days  a  week  or  two  hence,  how 
should  I  find  you  engaged?  I  should  come  as  a  learner 
and  could  bring  no  *' contributions''  to  your  stock  of 
experiments  of  any  value,  nor  any  means  of  f  urthmng 
your  experiments  excq>t,  perhaps,  the  loan  of  an  addi- 
tional five  miles  of  wire  which  it  may  be  desirable  for 
you  to  have. 

I  have  many  questions  to  ask,  but  should  be  happy, 
in  your  reply  to  this  letter,  of  an  answer  to  this  general 
one:  Have  you  met  with  any  facts  in  your  experiments 
thus  far  that  would  lead  you  to  think  that  my  mode 
of  telegraphic  communication  will  prove  impracticable? 
So  far  as  I  have  consulted  the  savants  of  Paris,  they  have 
suggested  no  insurmountable  difficulties;  I  have,  how* 
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ever»  quite  as  much  confidence  in  your  judgment^  from 
your  valuable  experience,  as  in  that  of  any  one  I  have 
met  abroad.  I  think  that  you  have  pursued  an  original 
course  of  experiments,  and  discovered  facts  of  more 
value  to  me  than  any  that  have  been  published  abroad. 

Morse  was  too  modest  in  saying  that  he  could  bring 
nothing  of  value  to  Henry  in  his  experiments,  for,  as  we 
shall  see  from  Henry's  reply,  the  latter  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  that  time  of  the  "relay,''  for  bringing  into  use  a 
secondary  battery  when  the  line  was  to  stretch  over  long 
distances.  This  important  discovery  Morse  had  made 
several  years  before. 

PsiNCBrQsr,  May  6, 1838. 

Dbab  Sm,  —  Your  favor  <^  the  24th  ult.  came  to 
Princeton  during  my  absence,  which  will  account  for  the 
long  delay  of  my  answer.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
fully  sanction  the  loan  which  I  obtained  from  Dr.  Gale 
of  your  wire,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  the  results 
are  found  to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  electrical 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you  in  Princeton 
after  this  week.  My  engagements  will  not  then  interfere 
with  our  communications  on  the  subject  of  electricity. 
During  this  week  I  shall  be  almost  constantly  engaged 
with  a  friend  in  some  scientific  labors  which  we  are 
prosecuting  togeth^. 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  fact  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  project  of  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph is  impractical;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
sdenoe  is  now  ripe  for  the  application,  and  that  there  are 
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no  difficulties  in  the  way  but  such  as  ingenuity  and  en- 
terprise may  obviate.  But  what  Torm  of  the  aiqparatus, 
or  what  iq>plication  of  the  power  will  prove  best»  can, 
I  believe,  be  only  determined  by  careful  experiment.  I 
can  say,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  minuti®  of  your  plan,  I  see  no  practical  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  application  for  comparatively  short 
distances;  but,  if  the  length  of  the  wire  between  the  sta- 
tions is  great,  I  think  that  some  other  modification  will 
be  f oimd  necessary  in  ord^  to  develop  a  sufficient  power 
at  the  f arth^  end  of  the  line. 

I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  converse  freely  with  you 
on  these  points  when  we  meet.  In  the  meantime  I  re- 
main, with  much  resfpect 

Yours,  etc., 

Joseph  Hbnrt. 

I  consider  this  letter  alone  a  sufficient  answ^  to  those 
who  daim  that  Henry  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph. He  makes  no  such  daim  himself. 

In  spite  dl  the  cares  of  various  kinds  which  over- 
whelmed him  during  the  whole  of  his  eventful  life, 
Morse  always  found  time  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
to  others,  or  to  do  a  courteous  act.  So  now  we  find  him 
writing  to  Daguerre  on  May  20, 1889:  — 

Mt  dbab  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  endose  you  the 
note  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Academy  informing  you  of 
your  election,  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  into  the  board 
of  Honorary  Members  of  our  National  Academy  of 
Design.  When  I  proposed  your  name  it  was  received 
with  enthusiaffln,  and  the  vote  was  unantTnous.  I  hope. 
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my  dear  sir,  you  will  reoerre  this  as  a  testimonial,  not 
merdy  of  my  peraooal  esteem  and  deep  sympathy  in 
your  late  losses,  but  also  as  a  proof  that  your  genius  is, 
in  some  d^ree,  estimated  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  England  to  give 
to  another  the  credit  which  is  your  due,  I  think  I  may 
with  confidence  assure  you  that  throughout  the  United 
States  your  name  alone  will  be  associated  with  the  bril- 
liant discovery  which  justly  bears  your  name.  The 
letter  I  wrote  from  Paris,  the  day  after  your  sad  loss,  has 
been  published  throughout  this  whole  coimtry  in  hun- 
dreds of  journals,  and  has  excited  great  intoest  Should 
any  attempts  be  made  here  to  give  to  any  other  than 
yourself  the  honor  of  this  discovefy^  my  pen  is  ever 
ready  for  your  defense. 

I  hope,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, long  and  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  gener- 
osity to  men  of  genius,  will  have  amply  supplied  all  your 
losses  by  a  liberal  sum.  If,  when  the  proper  remunera- 
tion shall  be  secured  to  you  in  France,  you  should  think 
it  may  be  for  your  advantage  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  government  to  hold  bade  the  secret  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  would  consent  to  an  exhibition  of 
your  residts  in  this  country  for  a  short  time,  the  exhi- 
bition might  be  managed,  I  think,  to  your  pecuniary 
advantage.  If  you  should  think  favorably  of  the  plan,  I 
offer  you  my  services  gratuitotisly. 

To  this  letter  Daguerre  replied  on  July  26 :  — 

Mt  dbab  Sm, —  I  have  received  ¥rith  great  pleasure 
your  kind  lettar  by  which  you  annoimce  to  me  my  elec- 
tion as  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
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Design,  I  b^  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Academy,  and  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  I  shall 
seize  all  opportunities  of  proving  my  gratitude  for  it. 
I  am  particularly  indebted  to  you  in  this  circumstance, 
and  I  feel  very  thankful  for  this  and  all  other  marks  of 
interest  you  bestowed  upcm  me. 

The  transaction  with  the  French  Government  being 
nearly  at  an  end,  my  discovery  shall  soon  be  made 
public.  This  cause,  added  to  the  immense  distance  be- 
tween us,  hinders  me  from  taking  the  advantage  of  your 
good  offer  to  get  up  at  New  York  an  exhibition  of  my 
results. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  devoted  servant, 

Daouerrb. 

A  prophecy,  shrewd  in  some  particulars  but  rather 
faulty  in  others,  of  the  influence  of  this  new  art  upon 
painting,  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Morse's  to  his  friend  and  master  Washington 
Allston:  — 

'*I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  long  ere  this,  but  my 
many  avocations  have  kept  me  constantly  employed 
from  morning  till  night.  When  I  say  morning  I  mean 
half  past  four  in  the  morning!  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
me  a  Goth,  but  really  the  hours  from  that  time  till 
twelve  at  noon  are  the  richest  I  ever  enjoy. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype.  I  have  the 
instruments  on  the  poiat  of  completion,  and  if  it  be 
possible  I  will  yet  bring  them  with  me  to  Boston,  and 
show  you  tbe  beautiful  results  of  this  brilliant  discovery. 
Art  is  to  be  wonderfully  enriched  by  this  discovery. 
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How  narrow  and  foolish  the  idea  which  some  express  that 
it  will  be  the  ruin  of  art»  or  rather  artists,  for  every  one 
will  be  his  own  painter.  One  effect,  I  think,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  to  banish  the  sketchy,  slovenly  daubs  that 
pass  for  spirited  and  learned;  those  works  which  possess 
mere  general  effect  without  detail,  because,  forsooth, 
detail  destroys  general  effect.  Nature,  in  the  results  of 
Daguerro's  process,  has  taken  the  pencil  into  her  own 
hands,  and  she  shows  that  the  minutest  detail  disturbs 
not  the  general  repose.  Artists  will  learn  how  to  paint, 
and  amateurs,  or  rather  connoisseurs,  how  to  criticise, 
how  to  look  at  Nature,  and,  therefore,  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  true  art.  Our  studies  will  now  be  enriched 
with  sketches  from  nature  which  we  can  store  up  during 
the  summer,  as  the  bee  gathers  her  sweets  for  winter, 
and  we  shall  thus  have  rich  materials  for  composition 
and  an  ezhaustless  store  for  the  imagination  to  feed 
upon/' 

An  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  with  this 
wonderful  new  discovery  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
many  years  later,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1855 :  — 

'"As  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  was  made  I 
commenced  experimenting  with  it.  The  greatest  ob* 
stade  I  had  to  eneoimter  was  in  the  quality  of  the  plates. 
I  obtained  the  common,  plated  copper  in  coils  at  the 
hardware  shops,  which,  of  course,  was  very  thinly 
coated  with  silver,  and  that  impure.  Still  I  was  able 
to  verify  the  truth  of  Daguerre's  revelations.  The  first 
experiment  crowned  with  any  success  was  a  view  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  from  the  window  on  the  staircase  from 
the  third  story  of  the  New  York  City  Univeijsity.  This, 
of  course,  was  before  the  building  of  the  New  York 
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Hotel  It  was  in  September,  1889.  The  tune,  if  I  recol- 
lect, in  which  the  plate  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
in  the  camera  was  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  instni* 
ments,  chemicals,  etc.,  were  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  in  Daguerre's  first  book. 

'*An  English  gentleman,  whose  name  at  present  es- 
capes me,  obtained  a  copy  of  Daguerre's  book  about  the 
same  time  with  myself.  He  commenced  e]q>erimenting 
also.  But  an  American  of  the  name  of  Walcott  was  very 
successful  with  a  modification  of  Daguerre's  apparatus, 
substituting  a  metallic  reflector  for  the  lens.  Previous, 
however,  to  Walcott's  experiments,  or  rather  results, 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  John  W.  Draper,  of 
the  New  York  City  University,  was  very  successful  in 
his  investigations,  and  with  him  I  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  attempting  portraits. 

'*In  my  intercourse  with  Daguerre  I  specially  con«- 
versed  with  him  in  r^ard  to  the  practicability  of  taking 
portraits  dt  living  persons.  He  expressed  himself  some- 
what skeptical  as  to  its  practicability,  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  necessary  for  the  person  to  remain 
immovable.  The  time  for  taking  an  outdoor  view  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  this  he  considered 
too  long  a  timeforany  one  to  remain  sufficiently  still  for 
a  successful  result.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I  mastered 
the  process  of  Daguerre  than  I  commenced  to  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 
I  have  now  the  results  of  these  ^qperiments  taken  in 
September,  or  b^inning  of  October,  1889.  They  are 
full-length  portraits  of  my  daughter,  single,  and  also  in 
group  with  some  of  her  young  friends.  They  were  taken 
out  of  doors,  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  in  the  fuU  sunlight 
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and  with  the  eyes  closed.  The  time  was  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes. 

''About  the  same  time  Professor  Draper  was  success- 
ful in  taking  portraits,  though  whether  he  or  myself  took 
the  first  portrait  suooessfuUy,  I  cannot  say.'' 

It  was  afterwards  established  that  to  Professor 
Draper  must  be  accorded  this  honor,  but  I  understand 
that  it  was  a  question  of  hours  only  between  the  two 
enthusiasts. 

**Soon  after  we  commenced  together  to  take  portraits, 
causing  a  glass  building  to  be  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose  on  the  roof  of  the  University.  As  our  experiments 
had  caused  us  considerable  expense,  we  made  a  charge  to 
those  who  sat  for  us  to  defray  this  expense.  Ptof essor 
Drape's  other  duties  calling  him  away  from  the  exper- 
iments, except  as  to  their  bearing  on  some  philosophical 
investigations  which  he  pursued  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success,  I  was  left  to  pursue  the  artistic  results  of 
the  process,  as  more  in  accordance  with  my  profes- 
sion. My  expenses  had  been  great,  and  for  some  time, 
fiive  or  six  months,  I  pursued  the  taking  of  portraits 
by  the  Daguerreotype  as  a  means  of  reimbursing  these 
expenses.  After  this  object  had  been  attained,  I  aban- 
doned the  practice  to  give  my  exclusive  attention  to  the 
Tel^raph,  which  required  all  my  time." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Daguerreotype,  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  Morse  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  he  took  the 
first  group  photograph  of  a  collie  class.  This  was  of 
the  siu-viving  members  of  his  own  class  of  1810,  who 
returned  to  New  Haven  for  their  thirtieth  reunion  in 
1840. 
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It  waa  not  until  August  (A  the  year  18S8  that  definite 
news  of  thef  ailure  erf  the  Rusfiian  agreement  was  received, 
and  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  Smith,  of  August  12,  comments 
on  this  and  on  another  s^ous  blow  to  his  hopes:  — 

'*I  received  yours  of  the  2d  inst.,  and  the  paper  ac- 
companying it  containing  the  notice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain* 
I  had  previously  been  apprised  that  my  forebodings 
were  true  in  r^ard  to  his  fate*  •  •  •  Our  enterprise 
abroad  is  destined  to  give  us  anxiety,  if  not  to  end  in 
disappointment. 

**I  have  just  received  a  lettar  from  M.  Amyot,  who 
was  to  have  been  my  companion  to  Russia,  and  learn 
from  him  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  Emperor  has 
decided  against  the  Tel^raph.  •  •  •  The  Emptor's 
objections  are,  it  seems,  that  'malevolence  can  easily 
interrupt  the  communication.*  M.  Amyot  scouts  the 
idea,  and  writes  that  he  refuted  the  objection  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Baron,  who»  indeed,  did  not  need  the 
refutation  for  himself,  for  the  whole  matter  was  fully 
discussed  between  us  when  in  Paris.  The  Baron,  I 
should  judge  from  the  tone  of  M.  Amyot's  letter,  was 
much  disappointed,  yet,  as  a  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
ject of  one  whose  nay  is  nay,  he  will  be  cautious  in  so 
expressing  himself  as  to  be  self -committed. 

"Thus,  my  dear  sir,  prospects  abroad  look  dark.  I 
turn  with  some  faint  hope  to  my  own  country  again. 
Will  Congress  do  anything,  or  is  my  time  and  your  gen- 
erous sseal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  end  only  in  disap- 
pointment? If  so,  I  can  bear  it  for  myself,  but  I  feel  it 
most  keenly  for  those  who  have  been  aigaged  with  me; 
for  you,  for  the  Messrs.  Vail  and  Dr.  Gale.  But  I  mil 
yet  hope.  I  don't  know  that  our  enterprise  looks  darker 
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than  Fulton's  onoe  appeared.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
difficulty;  the  depressing  causes  are  extrinsic.  I  hope 
to  see  you  soon  and  talk  over  all  our  affairs.  *' 

Mr.  Smith,  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  above  letter  to 
Mr.  Prime,  thus  explains  the  reference  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain :  — 

**The  allusion  made  in  the  letter  just  given  to  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  another  depressing  disap- 
pointment which  occurred  to  the  Professor  comtempo- 
raneously  with  those  of  the  Russian  contract.  Before  I 
left  Paris  we  had  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  carry  the  tel^^raph  to  Austria,  Prussia,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Greece  and  of  Egjrpt,  and  put  it  upon 
exhibition  with  a  view  to  its  utilization  there.  He  was 
an  American  gentleman  (from  Vermont,  I  think)  of 
large  wealth,  of  eminent  business  capacities,  of  pleasing 
personal  address  and  sustaining  a  character  for  strict 
int^rity.  He  parted  with  Professor  Morse  in  Paris  to 
enter  upon  his  expedition,  with  high  expectations  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  shortly  after  my  own  departure  from 
Paris  in  October,  18S8.  He  had  subsequently  apprised 
Professor  Morse  of  very  interesting  exhibitions  of  the 
tel^fraph  which  he  had  made,  and  under  date  of  Athens, 
January  5,  18S0,  wrote  as  follows:  *We  exhibited  your 
tel^raph  to  the  learned  of  Florence,  much  to  their 
gratification.  Yesterday  evening  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Greece  were  highly  delighted  with  its  performance. 
We  have  shown  it  abo  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  much  admired.  Fame  is 
all  you  will  get  for  it  in  these  poor  countries.  We  think 
of  starting  in  a  few  days  for  Alexandria,  and  hope  to  get 
something  worth  having  from  Mehemet  Ali.  It  is,  how-- 
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efver,  doubtful.  Nations  appear  as  poor  as  individuals, 
and  as  unwilling  to  risk  thdr  money  upon  such  matters. 
I  hope  the  French  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
you  offer  them.  It  is  truly  strange  that  it  is  not  grasped 
at  with  more  avidity.  If  I  can  do  anything  in  Egypt,  I 
will  try  Turkey  and  St.  Petersburg.' " 

Morse  himself  writes:  '*In  another  lett^  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Lovering,  dated  Syra,  January  9, 
he  says :' The  pretty  little  Queen  of  Greece  was  delighted 
with  Morse's  telegraph.  The  string  which  carried  the 
cannon-ball  used  for  a  weight  brdce,  and  came  near 
falling  on  Her  Majesty's  toes,  but  happily  missed,  and 
we»  perhaps,  escaped  a  prison.  My  best  respects  to  Mr. 
Morse,  and  say  I  shall  ask  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  piurse, 
a  beauty  from  his  seraglio,  and  something  dse^'"  And 
Morse  concludes:  *'I  will  add  that,  if  he  will  bring  me 
the  purse  just  now,  I  can  dispense  with  the  beauty  and 
the  something  else." 

Tragedy  too  often  treads  on  the  heds  of  comedy,  and 
it  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  six 
other  gentlemen  were  drowned  while  on  an  excursion  ct 
pleasure  on  the  Danube  in  July  of  18S9. 

That  all  these  disappointments,  added  to  the  neces- 
sity for  making  money  in  some  way  for  his  bare  sub- 
sistence, should  have  weighed  on  the  inventor's  spirits, 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at;  the  wondar  is  rather  that  he 
did  not  sink  under  his  manifold  triab.  Far  from  this, 
however,  he  only  touches  on  his  needs  in  the  following 
letter  to  Alfred  Vail,  written  on  November  14,  1889 : — 

*'As  to  the  Td^raph,  I  have  been  compeUed  from 
necessity  to  apply  myself  to  those  duties  which  yield 
immediate  pecuniary  relief.  I  feel  the  pressure  as  well 
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as  others,  and,  having  several  pupik  at  the  University, 
I  must  attend  to  them.  Neverthdess,  I  shall  hold  my- 
self ready  in  case  of  need  to  go  to  Washington  during 
the  next  session  with  it.  The  one  I  was  constructing  is 
completed  excqpt  the  rotary  batteries  and  the  pen-and- 
ink  apparatus,  which  I  shall  soon  find  time  to  add  if 
required. 

'*Mr.  Smith  expects  me  in  PcHiland,  but  I  have  not 
the  means  to  visit  him.  The  telegraph  of  Wheatstone 
is  going  ahead  in  England,  even  with  all  its  complica- 
tions; so,  I  presume,  is  the  one  of  Steinheil  in  Bavaria. 
Whether  ours  is  to  be  adopted  depends  on  the  Govern- 
ment or  on  a  company,  and  the  times  are  not  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  a  company.  Perhai>s  it  is  the  part 
ci  wisdom  to  let  the  matter  rest  and  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity when  times  look  better,  and  which  I  hope  will 
be  soon." 

He  gives  freer  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  November  20, 1889:  — 

'*I  fed  the  want  df  that  sum  which  Congress  ought  to 
have  appropriated  two  years  ago  to  enable  me  to  com- 
pete with  my  European  rivals.  Wheatstone  and  Stein- 
heil have  money  for  their  projects;  the  former  by  a  com- 
pany, and  the  latter  by  the  Ejng  of  Bavaria.  Is  there 
any  national  feeling  with  us  on  the  subject?  I  will  not 
say  iheare  is  not  until  after  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
But,  if  there  is  any  cause  for  national  exultation  in  being 
not  merely  j!r^  in  the  invention  as  to  time,  but  beH  too, 
as  decided  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  ought  the  inventor  to 
be  suffered  to  work  with  his  hands  tied?  Is  it  honorable 
to  the  nation  to  boast  of  its  inventors,  to  contend  for  the 
credit  of  their  inventions  as  national  property,  and  not 
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lift  a  finger  to  assist  them  to  perfect  that  of  which  they 
boast? 

''But  I  will  not  complain  for  myself.  I  can  bear  it, 
because  I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  very  first  for  this 
issue,  the  oonunon  fate  of  all  inventors.  But  I  do  not 
feel  so  agreeable  in  seeing  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  it,  especially  yoursdf ,  suffer  also.  Per*- 
haps  I  look  too  much  on  the  unfavorable  side.  I  often 
thus  look,  not  to  discourage  others  or  myself,  but  to 
check  those  too  sanguine  expectations  which,  with  me, 
would  rise  to  an  inordinate  height  unless  thus  reined  in 
and  disciplined. 

*' Shall  you  not  be  in  New  York  soon?  I  wish  much  to 
see  you  and  to  concoct  plans  for  future  operations.  lam 
at  present  much  straitened  in  means,  or  I  should  yet 
endeavor  to  see  you  in  Portland;  but  I  must  yield  to 
necessity  and  hope  another  season  to  be  in  different  and 
more  prosperous  circumstances.^' 

Thus  the  inventor,  who  had  hoped  so  much  from  the 
energy  and  business  acumen  of  his  own  countrymen, 
found  that  the  conditions  at  home  differed  not  mudi 
from  those  which  he  had  found  so  exasp^ating  abroad. 
Praise  in  plenty  for  the  beauty  and  simpUcity  of  his 
invention,  but  no  money,  either  pubUc  or  private,  to 
enable  him  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test.  His  associates 
had  left  him  to  battle  alone  for  his  interests  and  theirs. 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  was  in  Portland,  Maine,  attending  to  his 
own  affairs;  Professor  Gale  was  in  the  South  filling  a 
imifessorship;  and  Alfred  Vail  was  in  Philadelphia.  No 
one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  doing  anything 
to  help  in  this  critical  period  of  the  enterprise  which  was 
to  benefit  them  all. 
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When  credit  is  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
accomplished  something  great,  many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Not  only  must  the  aspirant 
for  undying  fame  in  the  field  of  invention,  for  instance, 
have  discovered  something  new,  which,  when  properly 
applied,  will  benefit  mankind,  but  he  must  prove  its 
practical  value  to  a  world  constitutionally  skeptical, 
and  he  must  persevere  through  triab  and  discourage- 
ments of  every  kind,  with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  efforts,  until  the  fight  be  won.  Otherwise, 
if  he  retires  beaten  from  the  field  of  battle,  another  will 
snatch  up  his  sword  and  hew  his  way  to  victory. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Morse  won  his  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  not  only  because  of  his  invention 
of  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  electricity,  but  because  he,  alone  and  unaided, 
carried  forward  the  enterprise  when,  but  for  him,  it 
wotdd  have  been  allowed  to  fail.  With  no  thought  of 
disparaging  the  others,  who  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
their  loss  of  faith,  and  who  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  later  on  wh^i  the  battle  was  nearly  won,  I  fed  that 
it  is  only  just  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  factor  in  the  daim 
of  Morse  to  greatness. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  record  in  detail  the  events 
of  the  year  1840.  The  inv^itor,  always  confident  that 
success  would  eventually  crown  his  efforts,  lived  a  life 
ci  privation  and  constant  labor  in  the  two  fields  of  art 
and  science.  He  was  still  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  in  Sq>tember  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion. He  strove  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  giving 
lessons  in  painting  and  by  practising  the  new  art  of 
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daguerreotypy^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  employed 
every  spare  moment  in  improving  and  still  further  sim«- 
plifying  his  invention. 

He  heard  occasionally  from  his  associates.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  from  a  letter  of  Alfred  Vail%  dated 
Philadelphia,  January  IS,  1840:  — 

Fbhsnd  S.  F.  B.  M0B8B, 

Deab  Sib,  It  is  many  a  day  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  you,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  as  long  since  any  communications 
have  been  exchanged.  However  I  trust  it  will  not  long 
be  so.  When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  it  was 
when  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  you  had 
the  kindness  to  show  me  specim^is  of  the  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Tel^raph.  By  the  by,  I  have  been  thinking 
that  it  is  time  money  in  some  way  was  made  out  of  the 
Telc^aph,  and  I  am  almost  ready  to  order  an  instru- 
ment made,  and  to  make  the  proposition  to  you  to  ex- 
hibit it  here.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?  If  Mr. 
Prosdi  will  make  me  a  first-rate,  most  perfect  machine, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  will  wait  six  or  nine 
months  for  his  pay,  you  may  order  one  for  me. 

Morse's  reply  to  this  letter  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  he  probably  agreed  to  Vail's  proposition,  —  any- 
thing honorable  to  keep  the  tel^raph  in  the  public  eye, 
— for,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  later  letter  he  refers  to  the 
machines  which  Prosdi  was  to  make.  Before  quoting 
from  that  letter,  however,  I  shall  give  the  following  sen- 
tences from  one  to  Baron  Meyendorff ,  of  March  18, 1840 : 
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^^I  have,  siiice  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  made 
several  important  improvements,  which  I  regret  my  lim- 
ited time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  or  send  you....  I 
haveso  dianged  the/ormof  the  apparatus,  and  condensed 
it  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  you  would  scarcely  know 
it  for  the  same  instrument  which  you  saw  in  Paris." 

This  and  many  other  allusions,  in  the  correspondence 
of  those  years,  to  Morsels  work  in  simplifying  and  per- 
fecting his  invention,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
noted,  answer  conclusively  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
said  that  all  improvements  were  the  work  of  other 
brains  and  hands. 

On  Sq[>tember  7,  1840,  he  writes  again  to  Vail:  — 

**Your  letter  of  28th  ult.  was  received  several  days 
ago,  but  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  time  to  give  you  a 
word  in  return.  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot  during  the  day 
endeavoring  to  realise  something  from  the  Daguerreo- 
type portraits.  ...  As  to  the  Tel^raph,  I  know  not 
whattosay.  The  delay  in  finishing  the  apparatus  on  the 
part  of  Prosdi  is  exceedingly  tiintaliring  and  vexatious. 
He  was  to  have  finished  them  more  than  six  months  ago, 
and  I  have  borne  with  his  procrastination  until  I  Utterly 
despair  of  their  being  completed.  ...  I  suppose  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  Washington  next  session  if  I,  or 
some  of  you,  could  go  on,  but  I  have  expended  so  much 
tune  in  vain,  there  and  in  Europe,  that  I  feel  almost 
discouraged  from  pressing  it  any  further;  only,  how- 
ever, from  want  of  funds.  I  have  none  myself,  and  I  dis- 
like to  ask  it  of  the  rest  of  you.  You  are  all  so  scattered 
that  there  is  no  consultation,  and  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  attaiding  to  duties  which  will  give  me  the  means 
of  living. 
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'*The  reas<Hi  of  its  not  being  in  operation  is  not  tiie 
fa/idi  cf  the  intention^  nor  is  it  my  neglect.  'My  faith  is 
not  only  unshaken  in  its  evenhial  adapHan  tkroughatd  the 
tcorldt  but  it  is  confirmed  by  every  new  discovery  in  the 
science  of  electricity." 

While  the  future  looked  dark  and  the  present  was 
darker  still*  Morse  maintained  a  cheerful  exterior^  and 
was  still  able  to  write  to  his  friends  in  a  light  and  airy 
vein.  ThefoUowing  letter,  dated  Sq>tember  SO,  1840,  was 
to  a  Mr.  Levering  in  Paris:  — 

''Some  time  since  (I  believe  nearly  a  year  ago)  I  wrote 
you  to  procure  for  me  two  lenses  and  some  plates  for  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  but  have  never  heard  from  you 
nor  had  any  iatimation  that  my  letter  was  ever  received. 
After  waiting  some  months,  I  procured  both  lenses  and 
plates  here.  Now,  if  I  knew  how  to  scold  at  you, 
would  n't  I  scold. 

''Well,  I  recollect  a  story  of  a  captain  who  was  over- 
loaded by  a  great  many  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  with 
orders  to  procure  them  various  articles  in  India,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  sail  thither,  all  which  he  promised  to 
fulfill.  But,  on  his  return,  when  they  flocked  round  him 
for  their  various  articles,  to  their  surprise  he  had  only 
answered  the  order  of  one  of  them.  Upon  their  ex- 
pressing their  disappointment  he  addressed  them  thus: 
'Ladies,'  said  he,  'I  have  to  inform  you  of  a  most  un- 
lucky accident  that  occurred  to  your  orders.  I  was  not 
unmindful  of  them,  I  assure  you;  so  one  fine  day  I  took 
your  orders  all  out  of  my  pocketbook  and  arranged 
them  on  the  top  of  the  companionway,  but,  just  as  they 
were  all  arranged,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  them 
all  overboard.'    'Aye,  a  very  good  excuse,'  they  ex- 
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daimedL  'How  happens  it  that  Mrs. *s  did  not  go 

overboard,  too?'  *  Oh  I 'said  the  captain/ Mrs. had 

fortunately  enclosed  in  her  order  some  dozen  doubloons 
which  kq>t  the  wind  from  blowing  hers  away  with  the 
rest.' 

**Now,  friend  Lovering,  I  have  no  idea  of  having  my 
new  order  blown  overboard,  so  I  herewith  send  by  the 
hands  of  my  young  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  B.  Hubbard» 
whom  I  also  conmiend  to  your  kind  notice,  ten  golden 
faalf-eagles  to  keep  my  order  down." 
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JUNE  9t^  1840  — AUGUST  R  184i 

First  patent  inoecL  —  Proponl  of  Cooke  and  Wheatitone  to  job  f onset 
rejected.  —  Letter  to  Ber.  E.  S.  SaUsbuzy.  —  Money  advanced  by  brother 
artists  repaid.  —  Poverty.  —  Beminiscenoes  of  General  Strather,  "Porte 
Crayon."  —  Other  reminisoenoes.  —  Inaction  in  Congreas.  —  Flattering 
letter  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  Letter  to  Smith  urging  action.  —  Gonon  and 
Wheatrtone.  —  Temptation  to  abandon  enterprise.  —  Ftotnen  all  finan- 
cially crippled.  —  Morae  alone  doing  any  work.  —  Encouxa^ng  letter  from 
Profeasor  Henry.  —  Renewed  enthusiasm.  —  Letter  to  Hon.  W.  W.  Board- 
man  urging  approptiatiQn  of  $8600  by  CongRsa.  —  Not  even  eonsidered.  — 
Despair  of  inventor. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remembar  that  the  year  1840, 
and  the  years  immediatdy  preceding  and  following  it» 
were  seasons  of  great  financial  depression,  and  that  in 
1840  the  political  unrest,  which  always  precedes  a  presi- 
dential election,  was  greatly  intensified,  to  realize  why 
but  little  encouragCTient  was  given  to  an  enterprise  so 
fantastic  as  that  of  an  electric  tel^raph.  Capitalists 
w&re  disinclined  to  embark  on  new  and  untried  ventures, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  were  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  political  game  to  give  heed  to  the  pleadings  of  a 
mad  inventor.  The  election  of  Harrison,  followed  by  his 
untimely  death  only  a  month  after  his  inauguration  and 
the  elevation  of  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  prolonged  the 
period  of  political  uncertainty,  so  that  Morse  and  his 
telegraph  received  but  scant  attention  on  Capitol  Hill. 
However,  the  year  1840  marked  some  progress^  for  on 
the  20th  of  June  the  first  patent  was  issued  to  Morse.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  while  his  caveat  and  petition 
were  filed  in  1887,  he  had  requested  that  action  on  them 
be  deferred  until  after  his  return  from  Europe.  He  had 
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also  during  the  year  been  gradually  perfecting  his  inven- 
tion as  time  and  means  permitted. 

It  was  during  the  year  1840,  too»  that  Messrs.  Wheat- 
stone  and  Cooke  proposed  to  join  forces  with  the  Morse 
patentees  in  America,  but  this  proposition  was  rejected, 
although  Morse  seems  to  have  been  ahnost  tempted,  for 
in  a  letter  to  Smith  he  says:  — 

"'I  send  you  copies  oi  two  letters  just  received  from 
England.  What  shall  I  say  in  answer?  Can  we  make 
any  arrangements  with  them?  Need  we  do  it?  Does  not 
our  patent  secure  us  against  foreign  interference,  or  are 
we  to  be  defeated,  not  only  in  England  but  in  our  own 
country,  by  the  subsequent  inventions  of  Wheatstone? 

**I  fed  my  hands  tied;  I  know  not  what  to  say.  Do 
advise  immediately  so  that  I  can  send  by  the  British 
Queen,  which  sails  on  the  first  prox." 

Fortunately  Smith  advised  against  a  combination, 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwdl  at  length  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1841.  The  situation  and  aims  of  the 
inventor  are  best  sunmied  up  in  a  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic letter,  written  on  February  14  of  that  year,  to  his 
cousin,  the  Reverend  Edward  S.  Salisbury:  — 

'*Your  letter  containing  a  draft  for  three  hundred 
dollars  I  have  received,  for  which  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  I  have  hesitated  about  receiving  it  because  I 
had  b^un  to  despair  of  ev^  being  able  to  touch  the 
pencil  again.  The  blow  I  received  from  Congress,  when 
the  decision  was  made  concerning  the  pictures  for  the 
Rotunda,  has  seriously  and  vitally  affected  my  enthu- 
siasm in  my  art.  When  that  event  was  announced  to  me 
I  was  tempted  to  yidd  up  all  in  despair,  but  I  roused 
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myself  to  resist  the  temptation,  and,  determining  still 
to  fix  my  mind  upon  the  work,  cast  about  for  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  in  such  ways  as  my  Heavenly 
Father  should  make  fiaia.  My  tel^raphic  enterprise 
was  one  of  those  means.  Induced  to  prosecute  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  encouraged  by  success  in 
every  part  of  its  progress,  urged  forward  to  complete  it 
by  the  advice  of  the  most  judicious  friends,  I  have  car- 
ried the  invention  on  my  part  to  perfection.  That  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  invention  itself  is  concerned.  I  haoe 
done  my  pari.  It  is  approved  in  the  highest  quarters  — 
in  England,  France,  and  at  home — by  scientific  societies 
and  by  governments,  and  waits  only  the  action  of  the 
latter,  or  of  capitalists,  to  carry  it  into  operation. 

''Thus  after  several  years'  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  the  expectation  (of  my  friends,  neter  of  my  awn 
except  as  I  yielded  my  own  judgment  to  theirs)  of  so 
much  at  least  as  to  leave  me  free  to  pursue  my  art  again, 
I  am  left,  hmnanly  speaking,  farther  from  my  object 
than  ever.  I  am  reminded,  too,  that  my  prime  is  past; 
the  snows  are  on  my  temples,  the  half-century  of  years 
will  this  year  be  marked  against  me;  my  eyes  begin  to 
fail,  and  what  can  I  now  expect  to  do  with  declining 
powers  and  habits  in  my  art  broken  up  by  repeated 
disappointments? 

*'That  prize  which,  through  the  best  part  of  my  life, 
animated  me  to  sacrifice  all  that  most  men  consider 
precious  —  prospects  of  wealth,  domestic  enjoyments, 
and,  not  least,  the  enjoyment  of  country  — *  was  snatched 
from  me  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  mine 
beyond  a  doubt. 

''I  do  not  state  these  things  to  you,  my  dear  cousin, 
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in  the  spirit  of  complaint  of  the  dealings  of  Grod's  Provi'- 
dence,  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  mysterious  as  it 
may  seem  to  me,  it  has  all  been  ordered  in  its  minutest 
particulars  in  infinite  wisdom,  so  satisfied  that  I  can 
truly  say  I  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  all  these  trials,  and  in 
view  of  my  Heavenly  Father's  hand  guiding  all,  I  have 
a  joy  of  spirit  which  I  can  only  express  by  the  word 
'singing/  It  is  not  in  man  to  direct  his  steps.  I  know  I 
am  so  short-sighted  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the 
very  next  step;  how  then  could  I  presume  to  plan  for 
my  whole  life,  and  expect  that  my  own  wisdom  had 
guided  me  into  that  way  best  for  me  and  the  imiverse  of 
God's  creatures? 

''I  have  not  painted  a  picture  since  that  decision  in 
Congress,  and  I  presume  that  the  mechanical  skill  I 
once  possessed  in  the  art  has  suffered  by  the  unavoidable 
n^lect  I  may  possibly  recover  this  skill,  and  if  any- 
thing will  tend  to  this  end,  if  anything  can  tune  again 
an  instrument  so  long  unstrung,  it  is  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of  my  Cousin  Edward.  I  would  wish,  there- 
fore, the  matter  put  on  this  ground  that  my  mind  may 
be  at  ease.  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  taking  portraits 
by  the  Daguerreotype.  I  have  been  at  considerable 
expense  in  perfecting  apparatus  and  the  necessary  fix- 
tures, and  am  just  reaping  a  little  profit  from  it.  My 
ultimate  aim  is  the  application  of  the  Daguerreotype  to 
accumulate  for  my  studio  modeb  for  my  canvas.  Its 
first  application  will  be  to  the  study  of  your  picture. 
Yet  if  any  accident,  any  unforeseen  circumstances 
should  prevent,  I  have  made  arrangements  with  my 
brother  Sidney  to  hold  the  sum  you  have  advanced  sub- 
ject to  your  order.  On  these  conditions  I  accept  it,  and 
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will  yet  indulge  the  hope  of  giving  you  a  picture  accept- 
able to  you." 

The  picture  was  never  painted,  for  the  discouraged 
artist  found  neith^  time  nor  inclination  ever  to  pidc  up 
his  brush  again;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  money,  so 
generously  advanced  by  his  cousin,  was  repaid. 

It  was  in  the  year  1841  also  that,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty he  found  in  earning  enough  to  keep  him  from 
actual  starvation,  he  began  to  pay  back  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced  to  him  by  his  f riaids  for  the  paint- 
ing of  a  historical  picture,  which  should,  in  a  measure, 
atone  to  him  for  the  undeserved  slight  of  Congress.  In  a 
circular  addressed  to  each  of  the  subscribers  he  gives  the 
history  of  the  matter  and  explains  why  he  had  hoped 
that  the  telegraph  would  supply  him  with  the  means  to 
paint  the  picture,  and  then  he  adds:  — 

'^I  have,  as  yet,  not  realized  one  cent,  and  thus  I  find 
myself  farther  from  my  object  than  ever.  Upon  deliber- 
ately considering  the  matter  the  last  winter  and  spring, 
I  came  to  the  determination,  in  the  first  place,  to  free 
myself  from  the  pecuniary  obligation  under  which  I 
had  so  long  lain  to  my  friends  of  the  Association,  and  I 
commaiced  a  system  of  economy  and  retrenchment  by 
which  I  hoped  gradually  to  amass  the  necessary  sum  for 
that  purpose,  which  sum,  it  will  be  seen,  amounts  in  the 
aggr^ate  to  $510.  Three  hundred  dollars  of  this  simi 
I  had  already  laid  aside,  when  an  article  in  the  New 
York  'Mirror,'  of  the  16th  October,  determined  me  at 
once  to  commence  the  refunding  of  the  sums  received." 

What  the  substance  of  the  artide  in  the  '^Mirror" 
was,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably  one  of  those 
scurrilous  and  defamatory  attacks,  from  many  of  whidi 
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he  suflFered  in  common  with  other  persons  of  prominence, 
and  which  was  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  his  activity  in 
the  politics  of  the  day. 

That  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  saying  that  he  was 
ahnost  on  the  verge  of  starvation  during  these  dark 
years  is  evidenced  by  the  following  word  picture  from 
the  pen  of  Greneral  Stroth^,  ctf  Virginia,  known  in  the 
world  of  literature  under  the  pen  name  of  ''Porte 
Crayon":  — 

''I  engaged  to  become  Morse's  pupil,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  New  York  and  found  him  in  a  room 
in  University  Hace.  He  had  three  other  pupils,  and  I 
soon  found  that  our  professor  had  very  little  patronage* 
I  paid  my  fifty  dollars  that  settled  for  one  quarter's 
instruction.  Morse  was  a  faithful  teacher,  and  took  as 
much  interest  in  our  progress  — •  more  indeed  than  — 
we  did  ourselves.  But  he  was  very  poor.  I  remember 
that  when  my  second  quarter's  pay  was  due  my  re- 
mittance from  home  did  not  come  as  expected,  and  one 
day  the  professor  came  in  and  said,  courteously :  — 

"  *  Well,  Strother  my  boy,  how  are  we  off  for  money? ' 

'''Why,  Professor,'  I  answered,  'I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  been  disappointed;  but  I  expect  a  remittance  next 
week.' 

"'Nextweek!' he  repeated  sadly.  'I  shall  be  dead  by 
that  time.' 

"'Dead,  Sir?' 

"'Yes,  dead  by  starvation.' 

"I  was  distressed  and  astonished.  I  said  hurriedly : — 

"'Would  ten  doUars  be  of  any  service?' 

'"Ten  dollars  would  save  my  life;  that  is  all  it  would 
do.' 
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I  paid  the  money,  all  that  I  had,  and  we  dined 
together.  It  was  a  modest  meal  but  good,  and,  after  he 
had  finished,  he  said:  — 

'''This  is  my  first  meal  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Strother,  don't  be  an  artist.  It  means  beggary.  Your 
life  depends  upon  people  who  know  nothing  of  your  art 
and  care  nothing  for  you.  A  house-dog  lives  better,  and 
the  very  sensitiveness  that  stimtdates  an  artist  to  work 
keeps  him  aUve  to  suffering.'" 

Another  artist  describes  the  conditions  in  1841  in  the 
foUowing  words:  — 

"In  the  spring  of  1841 1  was  searching  for  a  studio  in 
which  to  set  up  my  easel,  lij^ 'house-hunting' ended  at 
the  New  York  University,  where  I  found  what  I  wanted 
in  one  of  the  turrets  of  that  stately  edifice.  When  I  had 
fixed  my  choice,  the  janitor,  who  accompanied  me  in 
my  examination  of  the  rooms,  threw  open  a  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  and  invited  me  to  enter.  I 
found  myself  in  what  was  evidently  an  artist's  studio^ 
but  every  object  in  it  bore  indubitable  signs  of  unthrift 
and  neglect.  The  statuettes,  busts,  and  models  of 
various  kinds  were  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs; 
dusty  canvases  were  faced  to  the  wall,  and  stumps  of 
brushes  and  scraps  of  paper  littered  the  floor.  The  only 
signs  of  industry  consisted  of  a  few  masterly  crayon 
drawings,  and  Uttle  luscious  studies  of  color  pinned  to 
the  wall. 

'"You  will  have  an  artist  for  a  neighbor,'  said  the 
janitor,  'though  he  is  not  here  much  of  late;  he  seems  to 
be  getting  rather  shiftless;  he  is  wasting  his  time  over 
some  silly  invention,  a  machine  by  which  he  expects  to 
send  messages  from  one  place  to  another.  He  is  a  very 
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good  painter,  and  might  do  well  if  he  would  only  stick  to 
his  business;  but.  Lord!'  he  added  with  a  sneer  of  con- 
tempt, 'the  idea  of  telling  by  a  little  streak  of  lightning 
what  a  body  is  saying  at  the  other  end  of  it/ 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  he  informed  me 
that  the  'shiftless  individuar  whose  foolish  waste  of 
time  so  much  excited  his  commiseration,  was  none  other 
than  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
—  the  most  exalted  position,  in  my  youthful  artistic 
fancy,  it  was  posnble  for  mortal  to  attain  —  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  since  better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph.  But  a  little  while  after  this  his  fame  was 
flashing  through  the  world,  and  the  unbelievers  who 
voted  him  insane  were  forced  to  confess  that  there  was, 
at  least,  'method  in  his  madness/'' 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1841  wore  away  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.  On  August  16  Morse  writes 
to  Smith:  — 

"Our  Tel^raph  matters  are  in  a  idtuation  to  do  none 
of  us  any  good,  unless  some  understanding  can  be  entered 
into  among  the  proprietors.  I  have  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Coffin,  from  Washington,  with 
a  commendatory  letter  from  Hon.  R.  McClellan,  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Coffin  proposes  to  take  upon  himself  the 
labor  of  urging  throu^  the  two  houses  the  bill  relating 
to  my  Telegraph,  which  you  know  has  long  been  before 
Congress.  He  will  press  it  and  let  his  compensation  de- 
pend on  his  success." 

This  Mr.  Coffin  wrote  many  long  letters  telling,  in 
vivid  language,  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
of  how  skilled  he  was  in  all  the  diplomatic  moves  nee- 
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essary  to  suooess,  and  finally,  after  a  long  delay,  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulty  oi  getting  powers  cl  attorney 
from  all  the  proprietors,  he  was  authorised  to  go  ahead. 
The  sanguine  inventor  hoped  much  from  this  unso- 
licited offer  of  assistance,  but  he  was  again  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  Mr.  Coffin's  glowing  promises 
amounted  to  nothing  at  all,  and  the  session  of  1841-12 
ended  with  no  action  taken  on  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  alluded  to  in  a  f <Hiner  di^>t», 
that  Frauds  O.  J.  Smith  later  became  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Morse's,  and  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  virulent 
attacks  upon  him,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  essentials  of  the  telegraph  had  been  invented 
by  others,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  a  letter  of  August  21, 1841,  in  reply  to  Morse's  of 
August  16:  — 

'"I  shall  be  in  Washington  more  next  winter,  and  will 
lend  all  aid  in  my  power,  of  course,  to  any  agent  we  may 
have  there.  My  expenditmres  in  the  affair,  as  you  know, 
have  been  large  and  liberal,  and  have  somewhat  em- 
barrassed me.  Hence  I  cannot  incur  more  outlay.  lam, 
however,  extremely  solicitous  for  the  double  purpose  of 
having  you  witness  with  your  own  eyes  and  in  your  own 
lifetime  the  consummation  in  actual,  practical,  naticmal 
utility  [of]  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  offspring  of  your 
mechanical  and  philosophical  genius,  and  know  that  you 
have  not  overestimated  the  service  you  have  been 
ambitious  of  rendering  to  your  country  and  the  world." 

On  December  3,  1841,  Morse  again  urges  Smith  to 
action:  — 

''Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
carry  forward  this  enterprise  that  we  may  all  receive 
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what  I  think  we  all  deserve.  The  whole  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  moving  at  all  devolve  on  me,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing  in  the  world.  Completely  crij^led  in  means  I  have 
scarcely  (indeed,  I  have  not  at  all)  the  means  even  to 
pay  the  postage  of  letters  on  the  subject.  I  feel  it  most 
tantalizing  to  find  that  there  is  a  movement  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  subject;  to  know  that  telegraphs  will  be 
before  Congress  this  session,  and  from  the  means  pos- 
sessed by  Gonon  and  Wheatstone!!  (yes,  Wheatstone 
who  successfully  headed  us  off  in  England),  one  or  the 
other  of  their  two  plans  will  probably  be  adopted. 
"Wheatstone,  I  suppose  you  know,  has  a  patent  here,  and 
has  expended  $1000  to  get  everything  prepared  for  a 
campaign  to  carry  his  project  into  operation,  and  more 
than  that,  his  patent  is  dated  h^ore  mine! 

*^  My  dear  sir,  to  speak  as  I  feel,  I  am  sick  at  heart  to 
percrive  how  easily  others,  foreignefSy  can  manage  our 
Congress,  and  can  contrive  to  cheat  our  country  out  of 
the  honor  of  a  discovery  of  which  the  country  boasts, 
and  our  countrymen  out  of  the  profits  which  are  our 
due;  to  perceive  how  easily  they  can  find  men  and  means 
to  help  them  in  their  plans,  and  how  difiScult,  nay, 
impossible,  for  us  to  find  either.  Is  it  really  so,  or  am  I 
deceived?  What  can  be  done?  Do  write  immediately  and 
propose  something.  WiU  you  not  be  in  Washington  this 
winter?  Will  you  not  call  on  me  as  you  pass  through 
New  York,  if  you  do  go? 

^' Gonon  has  his  telegraph  on  the  Capitol,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  in  favor  of  trying  his  for  a 
short  distance,  and  will  pass  a  bill  this  session  if  we  are 
not  doing  something.  Some  means,  somehow,  must  be 
raised.  I  have  been  compelled  to  stop  my  machine  just 
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at  the  moment  of  completion.  I  cannot  move  a  step 
without  running  in  debt,  and  that  I  cannot  do. 

*' As  to  the  company  that  was  thought  of  to  carry  the 
Telegraph  into  operation  here,  it  is  another  of  those 
ignesfatui  that  have  just  led  me  on  to  waste  a  little  laore 
time,  money,  and  patience,  and  then  vanished.  The 
gentleman  who  proposed  the  matter  was,  doubtless, 
friendly  disposed,  but  he  lacks  judgment  and  persever- 
ance in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

''If  Congress  would  but  pass  the  bill  of  $30,000  before 
them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  sd^itific  or  mechanical  part  of  the  matter;  that 
is  a  problem  solved.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is 
obtaining  funds,  which  Congress  can  furnish,  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  must 
stop  for  want  of  time  to  write  more." 

But  he  does  not  stop.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  that 
he  continues  at  some  length :  — 

''  Everything  done  by  me  in  regard  to  the  Telegraph  is 
at  arm's  length.  I  can  do  nothing  without  consultation, 
and  when  I  wish  to  consult  on  the  most  trivial  thing  I 
have  three  letters  to  write,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
wait  before  I  can  receive  an  answer. 

''I  feel  at  times  almost  ready  to  cast  the  whole  matter 
to  the  winds,  and  turn  my  attention  forever  from  the 
subject.  Indeed,  I  feel  almost  inclined,  at  times,  to  de- 
stroy the  evidences  of  priority  of  invention  in  my  pos- 
session and  let  Wheatstone  and  England  take  the  credit 
of  it.  For  it  is  tantalizing  in  the  highest  degree  to  find 
the  papers  and  the  lecturers  boasting  of  the  invention  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  as  an  honor  to  Amer- 
ica, and  yet  to  have  the  nation  by  its  representatives 
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leave  the  inyentor  without  the  means  either  to  put  hb 
invention  fairly  before  his  countcymai*  or  to  defend 
himself  against  foreign  attadc 

'*If  I  had  the  means  in  any  way  of  suppcHt  in  Wash- 
ington this  winter,  I  would  go  on  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary and  push  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  run  the  risk. 
I  would  write  a  detailed  history  of  the  invention,  which 
would  be  an  interesting  document  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  documents,  and  establish  beyond  ccm- 
tradiction  both  {Hiority  and  superiority  of  my  invention. 
Has  not  the  Postmaster-G^ieral,  or  Secretary  of  War  or 
Treasury,  the  power  to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  a 
contingent  fund  for  such  purposes? 

'"Whatever  becomes  of  the  invention  through  the 
neglect  of  those  who  could  but  would  not  lend  a  helping 
hand,  you^  my  dear  sir,  will  have  the  reflection  that  you 
did  all  in  your  power  to  aid  me,  and  I  am  deterred  from 
giving  up  the  matter  as  desperate  most  of  all  for  the 
consideration  that  those  who  kindly  lent  their  aid  when 
the  inventi<m  was  in  its  inf anipy  would  suffer,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  should  not  be  dealing  right  by  them.  It 
this  is  a  little  frZii^,  forgive  it.'* 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Morse  bore  no  ill-will 
towards  his  partners  for  not  coming  to  his  assistance  at 
this  critical  stage  of  the  enterprise,  so  that  it  behooves  us 
not  to  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgment.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
great  finftnmiLl  depression  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Vails  were  seriously  crippled  in  their 
means,  and  were  not  able  to  advance  any  more  money, 
and  Professor  Gale  had  never  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute mon^.  This  does  not  alter  my  main  contention. 
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bowevar,  for  it  still  remains  true  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Morse's  dogged  persistence  during  these  dark  years, 
the  enterprise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed. 
With  the  others  it  was  merely  an  incident,  with  him  it 
had  become  his  whole  life. 

The  same  refrain  runs  through  all  the  letters  of  1841 
and  1842;  discouragement  at  the  slow  progress  which  is 
being  made,  and  yet  a  sincere  conviction  that  eventually 
the  cause  wiU  triumph.  On  December  13, 1841,  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Vail:  — 

''We  are  all  somewhat  crippled,  and  I  most  of  all, 
being  obliged  to  superintend  the  getting  up  of  a  set  of 
machinery  complete,  and  to  make  the  greater  part  my- 
self, and  without  a  cent  of  money.  .  .  .  All  the  burden 
now  rests  on  my  shoulders  after  years  of  time  devoted  to 
the  enterprise,  and  I  am  willing,  as  far  as  I  am  able»  to 
bear  my  share  if  the  other  proprietors  will  lend  a  helping 
hand,  and  give  me  facilities  to  act  and  a  reasonable 
recompense  for  my  services  in  case  of  success." 

Vail,  replying  to  this  letter  on  December  15,  says :  **  I 
have  recently  given  considerable  thought  to  the  subject 
of  the  Tel^raph,  and  was  intending  to  get  permission 
of  you,  if  there  is  anything  to  the  contrary  in  our  arti- 
cles of  agreement^  to  build  for  myself  and  my  private  use 
a  Telegraph  upon  your  plan.'' 

In  answering  this  letter,  on  December  18,  Morse  again 
urges  Vail  to  give  him  a  power  of  attorney,  and  adds:  — 

*^  You  can  see  in  a  moment  that,  if  I  have  to  write  to 
all  the  scattered  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph  every  time 
any  movement  is  made,  what  a  burden  falls  upon  me 
both  of  expense  of  time  and  money  which  I  cannot  afford. 
In  acting  for  my  own  interest  in  this  matter  I,  of  course. 
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act  for  the  interest  of  all.  If  we  can  get  that  thirty 
thousand  dollars  bill  through  Congress,  the  experiment 
(if  it  can  any  longer  be  called  such)  can  then  be  tried  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  insure  its  success. 

'"You  ask  permission  to  make  a  Tel^raph  for  your 
own  use.  I  have  no  objection,  but,  before  you  commence 
one,  you  had  better  see  me  and  the  improvements  which 
I  have  made,  and  I  can  suggest  a  few  more,  rather  of 
an  ornamental  character,  and  some  economical  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

^'I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and,  when  I 
come  to  Philadelphia,  shall  A.  Vail  myself  of  your  po- 
liteness. I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  a  brood  of 
chickens  around  you.  Well,  go  on  and  prosper.  As  for 
me,  I  am  not  well;  am  much  depressed  at  times,  and  have 
many  cares,  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  in  which  I 
am  awarelamnot  alone.  But  all  will  work  for  the  best 
if  we  only  look  through  the  doud  and  see  a  kind  Parent 
directing  all.  This  reflection  alone  cheers  me  and  gives 
me  renewed  strength/' 

Conditions  remained  practically  unchanged  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1842.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
occasional  bits  of  encouragement  from  different  quar- 
ters the  inventor  would  probably  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  abandon  all  and  depend  on  his  brush 
again  for  a  living.  Perhaps  the  ray;of  greatest  encourage- 
ment which  lightened  the  gloom  of  this  depressing 
period  was  the  following  letter  from  Professor  Henry, 
dated  February  24, 1842:  — 

Mt  dbab  Sm  —  lam  pleased  to  leam  that  you  have 
again  petitioned  Congress  in  reference  to  your  telegraph. 
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and  I  most  sinoerely  hope  you  will  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing our  representatives  of  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. In  this  you  may,  perhaps,  find  some  difSculty, 
since,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
"graph  is  associated  with  the  various  chimerical  projects 
constantly  presented  to  the  public,  and  particularly 
with  the  schemes  so  popular  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  moving  power  in  the  arts. 
I  have  asserted,  from  the  first,  that  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  premature  and  made  without  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  principles.  The  case  is,  however, 
entirely  different  in  r^ard  to  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph. Science  is  now  fully  ripe  for  this  application, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  proper  means  be 
afforded,  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  invention. 

The  idea  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by 
means  of  electrical  action,  has  been  suggested  by  various 
persons,  from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  the  present;  but, 
until  the  last  few  years,  or  since  the  principal  discov- 
eries in  electro-magnetism,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  were,  necessarily,  unsuccessful.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion however,  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  for 
which  little  credit  can  be  claimed,  since  it  is  one  which 
would  natiurally  arise  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  person 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity;  but  the 
bringing  it  forward  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the 
developments  of  science  are  able  to  furnish  the  means  of 
certain  success,  and  the  devising  a  plan  for  canying  it 
into  practical  operation,  are  the  grounds  of  a  just  claim 
to  scientific  reputation,  as  well  as  to  public  patronage. 

About  the  same  time  with  yourself  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Germany,  pro- 
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posed  plans  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  these 
differ  as  much  from  yours  as  the  nature  of  the  common 
principle  would  well  permit;  and,  unless  some  essential 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  these  European 
plans,  /  should  prrfer  the  one  invented  by  youredf. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  I  remain,  with 
much  esteem 

Yours  truly 

Joseph  Hjcnbt. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  bits  6t 
contemporary  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  minutiae 
of  science  and  invention,  practically  gives  to  Morse  all 
the  credit  which  the  inventor  himself  at  any  time 
daimed.  He  dismisses  the  claims  of  those  who  merely 
suggested  a  telegraph,  or  even  made  unsuccessful  at^ 
tempts  to  reduce  one  to  practice,  unsuccessful  because 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe;  and  he  awards  Morse  scientific 
as  well  as  popular  reputation.  Furthermore  Professor 
Henry,  with  the  dear  vision  of  a  trained  mind,  points 
out  that  advances  in  discovery  and  invention  are  neces- 
sarily slow  and  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  many  in 
the  same  fidd.  His  cordial  endorsement  of  the  invention, 
in  this  letter  and  later,  so  pleased  and  encouraged 
Morse  that  he  refers  to  it  several  times  in  his  correspond- 
ence. To  Mr.  Smith,  on  July  16, 1842,  he  writes:  — 

"" Professor  Henry  visited  me  a  day  or  two  ago;  he 
knew  the  prindples  of  the  Tdegraph,  but  had  never 
before  seen  it.  He  told  a  gentleman,  who  mentioned  it 
again  to  me,  that  without  exception  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  instrument  he  had  ever  seen. 
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fie  says  mine  is  the  only  truly  practicable  plan.  He  has 
been  e3q>erimenting  and  making  discoveries  on  celestial 
electricity,  and  he  says  that  Wheatstone's  and  Stein- 
hefl's  tel^^aphs  must  be  so  influenced  in  a  highly  elec- 
trical state  of  the  atmosphere  as  at  times  to  be  xiseless, 
they  using  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  while  mine,  from 
the  use  of  the  magnet,  is  not  subject  to  this  disturbing 
influence.  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  some  such 
cause  is  operating  to  prevent  our  hearing  more  of  these 
tel^raphs.'' 

In  this  same  letter  he  tells  of  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  John  P.  Manrow  for  permission  to  form  a  com- 
pany, but,  as  nothing  came  of  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  particularize.  Mr.  Manrow,  however,  was  a  success- 
ful contractor  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
it  was  a  most  encouraging  sign  to  have  practical  business 
men  b^in  to  take  notice  of  the  invention. 

So  cheered  was  the  ever-hopeful  inventor  by  the  praise 
of  Professor  Henry,  that  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  get 
the  matter  properly  before  Congress;  and  in  this  he 
worked  alone,  for,  in  the  letter  to  Smith  just  quoted 
from,  he  says :  *'  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Mr.  Coffin 
at  Washington  since  I  saw  you.  I  presume  he  has  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  doing  anything  on  the  terms  we  pro- 
posed, and  so  has  given  it  up.  Well,  so  be  it;  I  am  con- 
tent." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of  Congress,  he  wrote 
to  sev^al  of  them  on  the  subject.  In  some  of  the  letters 
he  treats  exhaustively  of  the  history  and  scientific 
principles  of  his  telegraph,  but  I  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Boardman,  as 
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containing  the  most  essential  facts  in  the  most  concise 

form:  — 

August  10,  I84ie. 

My  dsab  Sm, — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  "Trib- 
une "  in  which  you  will  see  a  notice  of  nay  Telegraph. 
I  have  showed  its  operation  to  a  few  friends  occasion- 
ally within  a  few  weeks,  among  others  to  Professor 
Henry,  of  Princeton  (a  copy  of  whose  letter  to  me  on  this 
subject  I  sent  you  some  time  since).  He  had  never  seen 
it  in  operation,  but  had  only  learned  from  description 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  is  not  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  but  exceedingly  cautious  in 
giving  an  opmion  on  scientific  inventions,  yet  in  this 
case  he  expressed  himself  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  told 
my  friend  Dr.  Chilton  (who  informed  me  of  it)  that  he 
had  just  been  witnessing  "the  operation  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  instrument  he  had  ever  seen." 
f  Indeed,  since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  been  wholly 
occupied  in  perfecting  its  details  and  making  myself 
familiarwith  the  whole  system."  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  its  performing  all  that  I  have  promised  in 
r^ard  to  it,  and,  indeed,  all  that  has  been  conceived  of 
it.  Few  can  understand  the  obstacles  arising  from  want 
of  pecuniary  means  that  I  have  had  to  encounter  the 
past  winter.  To  avoid  debt  (which  I  will  never  incur)  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  with  my  own  hands  a 
great  part  of  my  machinery,  but  at  an  expense  of  time  of 
very  serious  consideration  to  me.  I  have  executed  in  six 
months  what  a  good  machinist,  if  I  had  the  means  to 
employ  him,  would  have  performed  in  as  many  weeks, 
and  performed  much  better. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  my  perfected  instru- 
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ment  in  Washington  long  before  this,  and  was  (until  this 
morning)  contemplating  its  transportation  thither  next 
week.  The  news.  Just  arrived,  of  the  proposed  adjourn* 
ment  of  Congress  has  stopped  my  preparations,  and  in- 
terposes, I  fear,  another  year  of  anxious  suspense. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  as  your  time  is  precious,  I  will  state 
in  few  words  what  I  desire.  The  Grovemment  will  event- 
ually, without  doubt,  become  possessed  of  this  inven- 
tion, for  it  will  be  necessary  from  many  considerations; 
not  merely  as  a  direct  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  public  at  large  if  r^^ated  by  the  Grovemment,  but 
as  a  preventive  of  the  evil  e£Fects  which  must  result  if 
it  be  a  monopoly  of  a  company.  To  this  latter  mode  of 
remunerating  myself  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  if  the 
Government  should  not  eventually  act  upon  it. 

You  were  so  good  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject  by  a  resolution  of  inquiry  early  in  the 
session.  I  wrote  you  some  time  after  requesting  a  stay  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that^ 
long  before  this,  I  could  show  them  the  Telegraph  in 
Washington;  but,  just  as  I  am  ready,  I  find  that  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  before  I  can  reach  Washington  and 
put  the  instrument  in  order  for  their  inspection. 

Will  it  be  possible,  before  Congress  rises,  to  appro- 
priate a  small  sum,  say  $3500,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  put  my  Telegraph  in  oper- 
ation for  the  inspection  of  Congress  the  next  session? 
If  Congress  will  grant  this  sum,  I  will  engage  to  have 
a  complete  Telegraph  on  my  Electro-Magnetic  plan  be- 
tween the  President's  house,  or  one  of  the  Departments, 
and  the  Capitol  and  the  Navy  Yard,  so  that  instantane- 
ous commimication  can  be  held  between  these  three 
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points  at  pleasure,  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  at  any 
season,  in  dear  or  rainy  weather,  and  ready  for  their 
examination  during  the  next  sessicm  of  Congress,  so  that 
the  whole  subject  may  be  fairly  understood, 

I  believe  that,  did  the  great  majority  of  Congress  but 
consider  serioutsly  the  results  of  this  invention  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  on  all  the  interests  of  society;  did 
they  suffer  themselves  to  dwell  but  for  a  moment  on  the 
vast  consequences  of  the  instantaneous  communication 
of  intdligence  from  one  part  to  the  other  of  the  land  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  facilitating  the  defenses 
of  the  coxmtry,  which  my  invention  renders  certain;  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  pass  all  the  acts  necessary  to  se- 
cure its  control  to  the  Government.  I  ask  not  this  until 
they  have  thoroughly  escamined  its  merits,  but  will  th^ 
not  assist  me  in  placing  the  matter  fairly  before  them? 
Surely  so  small  a  sum  to  the  Govamment  for  so  great  an 
object  cannot  reasonably  be  denied. 

I  hardly  know  in  what  form  this  request  of  mine 
should  be  made.  Should  it  be  by  petition  to  Congress, 
or  will  this  letter  handed  in  to  the  committee  be  suffi- 
cient? If  a  petition  is  required,  for  form's  sake,  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  to  report,  shall  lask  the  favor 
of  you  to  make  such  petition  in  proper  form? 

You  know,  my  dear  sir,  just  what  I  wish,  and  I  know, 
from  the  kind  and  friendly  feeling  you  have  shown  toward 
my  invention,  I  may  count  on  your  aid.  If,  on  yoiur  re- 
turn, you  stop  a  day  or  two  in  New  York,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  operation  of  the  Telc^^aph  as  it  is. 

This  modest  request  of  the  inventor  was  doomed, 
like  so  many  of  his  hopes,  to  be  shattered,  as  we  learn 
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from  the  courteous  reply  of  Mr.  Boardman,  dated 
August  12:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received.  I  had 
ahready  seen  the  notice  of  your  Telegraph  in  the  '*  Trib- 
une," and  was  prepared  for  such  a  report.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  commence  any  new  project  before  Congress. 
We  are,  I  trust,  within  ten  days  ctf  adjournment.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  a  tariff  at  this  session,  and,  as  that 
matter  appears  settled,  the  sooner  Congress  adjourns  the 
better.  The  subject  of  your  Telegraph  was  some  months 
ago,  as  you  know,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  by  that  committee  it  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Ferris,  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  from  the 
dty  of  New  York,  and  who,  by-the-way,  is  now  at  home 
in  the  city  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  on  the  subject.  I 
cannot  give  you  his  address,  but  you  can  easily  find  him. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Government  are  both  bank- 
rupt, and  that  foolish  Tyler  has  vetoed  the  tariff  bill ;  the 
House  is  in  bad  humor  and  nothing  of  the  kind  you 
propose  could  be  done.  The  only  chance  would  be  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  report  such  a  plan,  but 
there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  such  an 
appropriation  through  this  session.  I  have  much  faith 
in  your  plan,  and  hope  you  will  continue  to  push  it 
toward  Congress. 

This  was  almost  the  last  straw,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  long-suffering  inventor  should  have  been  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  nor  that  he  should  have 
given  vent  to  his  despondency  in  the  following  letter  to 
Smith:  — 
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'*  While,  so  far  as  the  invention  itself  is  concerned^ 
everything  is  favorable,  I  find  myself  without  sympathy 
or  help  from  any  who  are  associated  with  me,  whose 
interest,  one  would  think,  would  impel  them  at  least  to 
inquire  if  they  could  render  some  assistance.  For  two 
years  past  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  scanty  means, 
living  on  a  mere  pittance,  denying  myself  all  pleasures 
and  even  necessary  food,  that  I  might  have  a  sum  to  put 
my  Tel^raph  into  such  a  position  before  Congress  as  to 
insure  success  to  the  common  enterprise. 

**  I  am  crushed  for  want  of  means,  and  means  of  so 
trivial  4  character,  too,  that  they  who  know  how  to  ask 
(which  I  do  not)  could  obtain  in  a  few  hours.  One  more 
year  has  gone  for  want  of  these  means.  I  have  now 
ascertained  that,  however  unpromising  were  the  times 
last  session,  if  I  could  but  have  gone  to  Washington,  I 
could  have  got  some  aid  to  enable  me  to  insure  success 
at  the  nesA  session.'' 

The  other  projects  for  telegraphs  must  have  been 
abandoned,  for  he  goes  on  to  say:  — 

**  As  it  is,  although  everything  is  favorable,  although 
I  have  no  competition  and  no  opposition  —  on  the 
contrary,  although  every  member  of  Congress,  as  far  as 
I  can  leam,  is  favorable  —  yet  I  fear  all  will  fail  be- 
cause I  am  too  poor  to  risk  the  trifling  expense  which  my 
journey  and  residence  in  Washington  will  occasion  me. 
I  will  not  run  in  ddd  it  I  lose  the  whole  matter.  So,  un- 
less I  have  the  means  from  some  source,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  leave  it,  and,  if  I  get  once 
engaged  in  my  proper  profession  again,  the  Telegraph 
and  its  proprietors  will  urge  me  from  it  in  vain. 

**  No  one  can  teU  the  days  and  months  of  anxiety  and 
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labor  I  have  had  in  perfecting  my  tel^raphic  apparatus. 
Por  want  of  means  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  with 
my  own  hands  (and  to  labor  for  weeks)  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism which  could  be  made  much  better,  and  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time,  by  a  good  mechanician,  thus  wasting 
time  —  time  which  I  cannot  recall  and  which  seems 
double-winged  to  me. 

"^^Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick/  It  is  true 
and  I  have  known  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Nothing  but 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  an  invention  which  is  to 
mark  an  era  in  human  civilization,  and  which  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  millions,  would  have  sus- 
tained me  through  so  many  and  such  lengthened 
of  patience  in  perfecting  it/* 
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Slowly  the  mills  of  the  gods  had  been  grinding,  so 
slowly  that  one  marvels  at  their  leaden  pace,  and  wonders 
why  the  dream  of  the  man  so  eager  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men  could  not  have  been  realized  sooner.  We  are  forced 
to  echo  the  words  of  the  inventor  himself  in  a  previously 
quoted  letter:  '^I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  myste- 
rious as  it  may  seem  to  me,  it  has  all  been  ordered  in  its 
minutest  particulars  in  infinite  wisdom."  He  enlarges 
on  this  point  in  the  letter  to  Smith  of  July  16,  1842. 
Referring  to  the  difficulties  he  has  encoxmtered  through 
lack  of  means,  he  says:  — 

**  I  have  oftentimes  risen  in  the  morning  not  knowing 
where  the  means  were  to  come  from  for  the  common 
expenses  of  the  day.  Reflect  one  moment  on  my  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  invention.  Compelledfrom  the  first, 
from  my  want  of  the  means  to  carry  out  the  invention 
to  a  practical  result,  to  ask  assistance  from  those  who 
had  means,  I  associated  with  me  the  Messrs.  Vail  and 
Dr.  Gale,  by  making  over  to  them,  on  certain  conditions, 
a  portion  of  the  patent  right.  These  means  enabled  me 
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to  carry  it  successfully  forward  to  a  certain  point.  At 
this  point  you  were  also  admitted  into  a  share  of  the 
patent  on  certain  conditions,  which  carried  the  enter* 
prise  forward  successfully  still  further.  Since  then  dis* 
appointments  have  occurred  and  disasters  to  the  prop- 
erty of  every  one  concerned  in  the  ent^prise,  but  of  a 
character  not  touching  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  inven* 
tion  in  the  least,  yet  bearing  on  its  progress  so  fatally  as 
for  several  years  to  paralyze  all  attempts  to  proceed. 

^^The  depressed  situation  of  all  my  associates  in  the 
invention  has  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  again  at- 
tempting a  movement  entirely  on  me.  With  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  I  could  have  had  my  in- 
struments perfected  and  before  Congress  six  months  ago, 
but  I  was  unable  to  run  the  risk,  apd  I  therefore  chose  to 
go  forward  more  slowly,  but  at  a  great  waste  of  time. 

''In  all  these  remarics  understand  me  as  not  throwing 
the  least  blame  on  any  individual.  I  believe  that  the 
situation  in  which  you  all  are  thrown  is  altogether  prov- 
idential — that  human  foresight  could  not  avert  it,  and 
I  firmly  bdieve,  too,  that  the  delays,  tantalizing  and 
trying  as  they  have  been,  wiU,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to 
be  beneficial.'* 

I  have  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  kindly  fate 
which  frustrated  the  consummation  of  the  Russian  con- 
tract, and  here  again  I  ventture  to  say  that  the  Fates 
were  kind,  that  Morse  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
''delays"  would  "  turn  out  to  be  beneficial."  And  why? 
Because  it  needed  all  these  years  of  careful  thought  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  to  bring  his 
instimnents  to  the  perfection  necessary  to  complete 
success,  and  because  the  period  of  financial  depression. 
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act  for  the  interest  of  all.  If  we  can  get  that  thirty 
thousand  dollars  bill  through  Congress,  the  experiment 
(if  it  can  any  longer  be  called  such)  can  then  be  tried  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  insure  its  success. 

'^You  ask  permission  to  make  a  Telegraph  for  your 
own  use.  I  have  no  objection,  but,  b^ore  you  commence 
one,  you  had  better  see  me  and  the  improvements  which 
I  have  made,  and  I  can  suggest  a  few  more,  rather  of 
an  ornamental  character,  and  some  economical  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and,  when  I 
come  to  Philadelphia,  shall  A.  Vail  myself  of  your  po- 
liteness. I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  a  brood  of 
chickens  aroxmd  you.  Well,  go  on  and  prosper.  As  for 
me,  I  am  not  well;  am  much  depressed  at  times,  and  have 
many  cares,  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  in  which  I 
am  aware  I  am  not  alone.  But  all  will  work  for  the  best 
if  we  only  look  through  the  doud  and  see  a  kind  Parent 
directing  all.  This  reflection  alone  oheers  me  and  gives 
me  renewed  strength." 

Conditions  remained  practically  unchanged  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1842.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
occasional  bits  of  encouragement  from  different  quar- 
ters the  inventor  would  probably  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  abandon  all  and  depend  on  his  brush 
again  for  a  living.  Perhaps  the  raypf  greatest  encourage- 
ment which  lightened  the  gloom  of  this  depressing 
period  was  the  following  letter  from  Professor  Henry, 
dated  February  24,  1842:  — 

My  DEiiB  Sir  —  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
again  petitioned  Congress  in  reference  to  your  telegraph. 
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and  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  wfll  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing our  representatives  of  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. In  this  you  may»  perhaps,  find  some  difficulty, 
4since,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
"graph  is  associated  with  the  various  chimerical  projects 
constantly  presented  to  the  public,  and  particularly 
with  the  schemes  so  popular  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  moving  power  in  the  arts. 
I  have  asserted,  from  the  first,  that  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  premature  and  made  without  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  principles.  The  case  is,  however, 
entirely  di£Ferent  in  regard  to  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph. Science  is  now  fully  ripe  for  this  application, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  proper  means  be 
a£Forded,  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  invention. 

The  idea  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by 
means  of  electrical  action,  has  been  suggested  by  various 
persons,  from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  the  present;  but, 
until  the  last  few  years,  or  since  the  principal  discov- 
eries in  electro-magnetism,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice  were,  necessarily,  unsuccessful.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion however,  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  for 
which  little  credit  can  be  claimed,  since  it  is  one  which 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  person 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity;  but  the 
bringing  it  forward  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the 
developments  oi  science  are  able  to  f  lunish  the  means  of 
certain  success,  and  the  devising  a  plan  for  carrying  it 
into  practical  operation,  are  the  grounds  of  a  just  claim 
to  scientific  reputation,  as  well  as  to  public  patronage. 

About  the  same  time  with  yourself  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  of  London,  and  Dr.  SteinheO,  of  Germany,  pro- 
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floon  saw  the  cause  of  the  interruption.  Six  or  seven 
^essds  were  anchored  along  the  line  of  his  cable,  and  one 
ol  them»  in  raising  her  anchor,  had  fouled  the  cable  and 
pulled  it  up.  Not  knowing  what  it  was,  the  sailors 
hauled  in  about  two  hundred  feet  of  it;  then,  finding  no 
end,  they  cut  the  cable  and  sailed  away,  ignorant  of  the 
blow  they  had  inflicted  on  the  mortified  inventor.  The 
crowd,  thinking  they  had  been  hoaxed,  turned  away 
with  jeers,  and  Morse  was  left  alone  to  bear  his  disap- 
pointment as  philosophically  as  he  could. 

Later,  in  December,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
across  the  canal  at  Washington,  and  this  time  with  per- 
fect success. 

Still  cramped  for  means,  diafing  under  the  delay 
which  this  necessitated,  he  turned  to  his  good  friends 
the  Vails,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to  help  him. 
While  he  shrank  from  borrowing  money  he  considered 
that,  as  they  were  financially  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  invention,  he  could  with  propriety  ask  for  an  advance 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  Washington. 

To  his  request  he  recdved  the  following  answer  from 
the  Honorable  George  Vail:  — 

Spkedwbll  Ibok  Wobxs» 
December  Sl»  1842. 

S.  F.  B.  MoBSB,  Esq., 

Dear  Sm,  —  Yoiur  favor  is  at  hand.  I  had  expected 
that  my  father  would  visit  you,  but  he  could  not  go  out 
in  the  snow-storm  of  Wednesday,  and,  if  he  had,  I  do 
not  think  anything  could  induce  him  to  raise  the  needful 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  object.  He  says:  ^'Tell  Mr. 
Morse  that  there  is  no  one  I  would  sooner  assist  than 
if  I  cotdd,  but,  in  the  present  posture  of  my  affairs. 
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I  am  not  warranted  in  undertaking  anything  more  than 
to  make  my  payments  as  they  become  due,  of  which  there 
are  not  a  few/* 

He  thinks  that  Mr.  S might  soon  learn  how  to 

manage  it,  and,  as  he  is  there,  it  would  save  a  great 
expense.  I  do  not  myself  know  that  he  could  learn;  but, 
as  my  means  are  nothing  at  the  present  time,  I  can  only 
wish  you  success,  if  you  go  on. 

Of  course  Mr.  Vail  meant  ^'if  you  go  on  to  Washing- 
ton,*' but  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  inventor  the  words 
must  have  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  advisability 
of  going  on  with  the  enterprise.  However,  he  was  not 
daunted,  but  in  some][way  he  procured  the  means  to 
defray  his  expenses,  perhaps  from  his  good  brother 
Sidney,  for  the  next  letter  to  Mr.  Vail  is  from  Wash- 
ington, on  Decemb^  18, 1842:  — 

"I  have  not  written  you  since  my  arrival  as  I  had 
nothing  special  to  say,  nor  have  I  now  anything  very 
decided  to  commimicate  in  relation  to  my  enterprise, 
except  that  it  is  in  a  very  favorable  train.  The  Tele- 
graph, as  you  will  see  by  Thursday  or  Friday's  'Intel- 
ligencer,' is  established  between  two  of  the  committee 
rooms  in  the  Capitol,  and  excites  universal  admiration. 
I  am  told  from  all  quarters  that  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment in  Congress  respecting  it,  and  that  the  appropri- 
ation will  unquestionably  pass. 

"The  discovery  I  made  with  Dr.  Fisher,  just  before 
leaving  New  York,  of  the  fact  that  two  or  more  currents 
win  pass,  without  interference,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
same  wire,  excites  the  wonder  of  all  the  scientific  in 
and  out  of  Congress  here,  and  when  I  show  them  the 
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certainty  of  it,  in  the  practical  application  of  it  to  sim- 
plify my  Telegraph,  their  admiration  is  loudly  expressed, 
and  it  has  created  a  feeling  highly  advantageous  to  me. 

**  I  believe  I  drewfor  you  a  method  by  which  I  thought 
I  could  pass  rivers,  vnthout  any  wires,  through  the  water. 
I  tried  the  experiment  across  the  canal  here  on  Friday 
afternoon  with  perfect  success.  This  also  has  added  a 
fresh  interest  in  my  favor,  and  I  b^gin  to  hope  that  I  am 
on  the  eve  of  realizing  something  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation for  my  time  and  means  expended  in  bringing 
my  invention  to  its  present  state.  I  dare  not  be  san- 
guine, however,  for  I  have  had  too  much  experience  of 
delusive  hopes  to  indulge  in  any  jMremature  exultation. 
Now  there  is  no  opposition,  but  it  may  q>Fing  up  unex- 
pectedly and  defeat  all.  •  • « 

'' I  find  Dr.  Fisher  a  great  help.  He  is  acquainted  with 
a  great  many  of  the  members,  and  he  is  round  among 
them  and  creating  an  interest  for  the  Telegraph.  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  and,  if  he  does 
not  come  soon,  everything  will  be  accomplished  without 
him.  My  associate  proprietors,  indeed,  are  at  present 
broken  reeds,  yet  I  am  aware  they  are  disabled  in 
various  ways  from  helping  me,  and  I  ought  to  remember 
that  their  help  in  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
was  essential  in  putting  the  Telegraph  into  the  position 
it  now  is  [in];  therefore,  although  they  give  me  now  no 
aid,  it  is  not  from  unwillingness  but  from  inability,  and 
I  shall  not  grudge  them  thdr  proportion  of  its  profits, 
nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be  tmwilling  to  reimburse  me 
my  expenses,  should  the  Telegraph  eventually  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

''Mr.  Ferris,  out  representative,  is  very  much  in- 
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ferested  in  understanding  the  scientific  prindples  on 
which  my  Telegraph  is  based,  and  has  eserted  himself 
very  strongly  in  my  behalf ;  so  has  Mr.  Boardman,  and, 
in  a  special  manner.  Dr.  Aycrigg,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  determined  the  bill  shall  pass  by 
acclamation.  Mr.  Huntington,  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Woodbury  and  Mr.  Wright  are  also  very  strongly 
friendly  to  the  Telegraph/' 

This  letter,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never 
before  been  published,  and  yet  it  contains  statements  of 
the  utmost  interest.  The  discovery  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
or  the  possibility  of  sending  two  or  more  messages  over 
the  same  wire  at  the  same  time  has  been  credited  by 
various  authorities  to  different  persons;  by  some  to 
Moses  6.  Farmer  in  1852,  by  others  to  Gintl,  of  Vienna, 
in  1853,  or  to  Frischen  or  Siemens  and  Halske  in  1854. 
Yet  we  see  from  this  letter  that  Morse  and  his  assistant 
Dr.  Fisher  not  only  made  the  discovery  ten  years  earlier, 
in  1842,  but  demonstrated  its  practicability  to  the  sci- 
entists and  others  in  Washington  at  that  date.  Why 
this  fact  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  I  cannot  tell,  but 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  the  proof  of  the 
paternity  of  this  brilliant  discovery  even  at  this  late  day. 

Still  another  scientific  principle  was  established  by 
Morse  at  this  early  period,  as  we  learn  from  this  letter, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy;  but, 
as  he  has  been  generally  credited  with  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  what  has  now  become  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
to  humanity,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  brighter  day  seined  at  last  to  be  dawning,  and  a 
most  curious  happening,  just  at  this  time,  came  to  the 
inventor  as  an  auspicious  omen.  In  stringing  his  wires 
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between  the  two  committee  rooms  he  had  to  descend 
into  a  vault  beneath  them  which  had  been  long  unused, 
A  workman,  who  was  helping  him,  went  ahead  and 
carried  a  lamp,  and,  as  he  glanced  around  the  chamber, 
Morse  noticed  something  white  on  a  shelf  at  one  side. 
Curious  to  see  what  this  could  be,  he  went  up  to  it, 
when  what  was  his  amazement  to  find  that  it  was  a 
plaster  cast  of  that  little  statuette  of  the  Dying  Her- 
cules which  had  won  for  him  the  Adelphi  Gold  Medal 
so  many  years  b^ore  in  London.  There  was  the  token 
of  his  first  artistic  success  appearing  to  him  out  of  the 
gloom  as  the  harbinger  of  another  success  which  he 
hoped  wotdd  also  soon  emerge  from  behind  the  lowering 
douds. 

The  apparently  mysterious  presence  of  the  little 
demigod  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  was  easily 
explained.  Six  casts  of  the  clay  model  had  been  made 
before  the  original  was  broken  up.  One  of  these  Morse 
had  kept  for  himself,  four  had  been  given  to  various 
institutions,  and  one  to  his  friend  Charles  Bulfinch,  who 
succeeded  Latrobe  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  A 
sinister  fate  seemed  to  pursue  these  little  effigies,  for  his 
own,  and  the  four  he  had  presented  to  different  institu- 
tions, were  all  destroyed  in  one  way  and  another.  After 
tracing  each  one  of  these  five  to  its  untimely  end,  he 
dune  to  the  conclusion  that  this  evidence  of  his  youthful 
genius  had  perished  from  the  earth;  but  here,  at  last,  the 
only  remaining  copy  was  providentially  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  its  creator,  having  undoubtedly  been  placed 
in  the  vault  for  safe-keeping  and  overlooked.  It  was 
cheerfully  returned  to  him.  By  him  it  was  given  to  his 
friend,  the  Reverend  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  and  by  the 
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latter  presented  to  Yale  University,  where  it  now  rests 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

So  ended  the  year  1842,  a  decade  since  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  telegraph  on  board  the  Sully,  and  itfoxmd 
the  inventor  making  his  last  stand  for  recognition  from 
that  Grovemment  to  which  he  had  been  so  loyal,  and 
upon  which  he  wished  to  bestow  a  priceless  gift.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  a  year  destined  to  mark  an 
q)Och  in  the  history  of  civilization,  his  flagging  q>irit8 
were  revived,  and  he  entered  with  zest  on  what  proved 
to  be  his  final  and  successful  struggle. 

It  passes  belief  that  with  so  many  ocular  demonstra- 
tions of  the  practicability  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and 
with  the  reports  of  the  success  of  other  telegraphs 
abroad,  the  popular  mind,  as  reflected  in  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  shotdd  have  remained  so  incredulous. 
Morse  had  been  led  to  hope  that  his  bill  was  going  to 
pass  by  acclamation,  but  in  this  he  was  rudely  disap* 
pointed.  Still  he  had  many  warm  friends  who  believed 
in  him  and  his  invention.  First  and  foremost  should  be 
mentioned  his  classmate,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  at  whose  hospitable  home  the  in- 
ventor stayed  during  some  of  these  anxious  days,  and 
who,  with  his  family,  cheered  him  with  encouraging 
words  and  help.  Among  the  members  of  Congress  who 
were  enei^etic  in  support  of  the  bill  especially  worthy 
oi  mention  are  —  Kennedy,  of  Maryland;  Mason,  of 
Ohio;  Wallace,  of  Indiana;  Ferris  and  Boardman,  of 
New  York;  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Aycrigg, 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  alternating  moods  of  hope  and  despair,  through 
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which  the  inventor  passed  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
are  bedt  pictured  forth  by  himself  in  brief  extracts  from 
letters  to  his  brother  Sidney:  — 

^^  January  6, 18kS.  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Report 
on  the  Telegraph  a  day  or  two  since.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
having  it  called  up  to-day,  but  the  House  refused  to  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
so  it  is  deferred.  The  first  time  they  go  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  it  will  probably 
be  called  up  and  be  decided  upon. 

^^  Everything  looks  favorable,  but  I  do  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  sanguine,  for  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
doing  secretly  against  it.  I  shall  believe  it  passed  when 
the  signature  of  the  President  is  affixed  to  it,  and  not 
before.'* 

**  January  16.  I  snatch  the  moments  of  waiting  for 
company  in^the  Committee  Room  of  Commerce  to  write 
a  few  lines.  Patience  is  a  virtue  much  needed  and 
much  tried  here.  So  far  as  opinion  goes  everything  is 
favorable  to  my  bill.  I  hear  of  no  opiK>sition,  but  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  met  with  some.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  get  it  up  before  the  House;  there  are  so  many  who 
must  *  define  their  posiiian^^  as  the  term  is,  so  many  who 
must  say  something  to  ^Bunkum,*  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  people's  time  is  wasted  in  laere  idle,  unprofitable 
speechifying.  I  hope  something  may  be  done  this  week 
that  shall  be  decisive,  so  that  I  may  know  what  to  do. 
• .  .  This  waiting  at  so  much  risk  makes  me  question 
myself:  am  I  in  the  path  of  duty?  When  I  think  that 
the  little  mon^  I  brought  with  me  is  nearly  gone,  that,  if 
nothing  should  be  done  by  Congress,  I  shall  be  in  a  desti- 
tute state;  that  perhaps  I  shall  have  again  to  be  a  burden 
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to  friends  until  I  know  to  what  to  turn  my  hands,  I  feel 
low-spirited.  I  am  only  relieved  by  naked  trust  in  God, 
and  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so." 

^*  January  20.  My  patience  is  still  tried  in  waiting 
for  the  action  of  Congress  on  my  bill.  With  so  much  at 
stake  you  may  easily  conceive  how  tantalizing  is  this 
state  of  suspense.  I  wish  to  feel  right  on  this  subject;  not 
to  be  impatient,  nor  distrustful,  nor  fretful,  and  yet  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  find  my  funds  exhausting, 
my  clothing  wearing  out,  my  time,  especially,  rapidly 
waning,  and  my  affairs  at  home  requiring  some  little 
looking  after;  and  then,  if  I  should  after  all  be  disap- 
pointed, the  alternative  looks  dark,  and  to  human  eyes 
disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

^'I  hardly  dare  contemplate  this  side  of  the  matter, 
and  yet  I  ought  so  far  to  consider  it  as  to  provide,  if 
possible,  against  being  struck  down  by  such  a  blow.  At 
times,  after  waiting  all  day  and  day  after  day,  in  the 
hope  that  my  bill  may  be  called  up,  and  in  vain,  I  feel 
heart-sick,  and  finding  nothing  accomplished,  that  no 
progress  is  made,  that  Tpreeious  time  flies,  I  am  depressed 
and  begin  to  question  whether  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty. 
But  when  I  feel  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  and 
that  this  delay  may  be  designed  by  the  wise  disposer  of 
all  events  for  a  trial  of  patience,  I  find  relief  and  a  dispo- 
sition quietly  to  wait  such  issue  as  he  shall  direct,  know- 
ing that,  if  I  sincerely  have  put  my  trust  in  him,  he  will 
not  lead  me  astray,  and  my  way  will,  in  any  event,  be 
made  plain.'' 

*^  January  SB.  I  am  still  waiting y  waiting.  I  know  not 
what  the  issue  will  be  and  wish  to  be  prepared,  and  have 
you  all  prepared,  for  the  worst  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
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Although  I  leam  of  no  oppodtioa  yet  I  have  seen  enous^ 
of  the  modes  of  business  in  the  House  to  know  that  every- 
thing there  is  more  than  in  ordinary  matters  uncertain. 
It  will  be  the  end  of  the  session,  probably*  before  I 
retiun.  I  will  not  have  to  reproach  myself,  or  be  re- 
proached by  others,  for  any  neglect,  but  under  all  cir- 
cumstances I  am  exceedingly  tried.  I  am  too  foreboding 
probably,  and  ought  not  so  to  look  ahead  as  to  be  dis- 
trustful. I  fear  that  I  have  no  right  feelings  in  this 
state  of  suspense.  It  is  easier  to  say  'Thy  will  be  done* 
than  at  all  times  to  feel  it,  yet  I  can  pray  that  God's  will 
may  be  done  whatever  becomes  of  me  and  mine.'' 

**JantiaTy  SO,  I  am  still  kept  in  suspense  which  is 
becoming  mote  and  more  tantalizing  and  painfuL  But  I 
endeavor  to  exercise  patience.'* 

^^  February  21.  I  think  the  clouds  begin  to  break  away 
and  a  little  sunlight  begins  to  cheer  me.  The  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  have 
just  passed  my  bill  through  committee  to  report  to  the 
House.  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  it  by  a  very  few  headed  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  who 
proposed  an  amendment  that  half  the  sum  should  be 
appropriated  to  mesmeric  experiments.  Only  26  sup- 
ported him  and  it  was  laid  aside  to  be  r^>orted  to  the 
House  without  amendment  and  without  division. 

"I  was  unmediately  surrounded  by  my  friends  in  the 
House,  congratulating  me  and  telling  me  that  the  crisis 
is  passed,  and  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  has  put  the  bill  on  the  Speaker's  calendar  for 
Thursday  morning,  when  the  final  vote  in  the  House 
will  be  taken.  It  then  has  to  go  to  the  Senate,  where  I 
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have  reason  to  believe  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception.  Then  to  the  President,  and>  if  signed  by  him, 
I  shall  return  with  renovated  spirits,  for  I  assure  you  I 
have  for  some  time  been  at  the  lowest  ebb»  and  can  now 
scarcely  realize  that  a  turn  has  occurred  in  my  favor*  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  tried  as  in  the 
tedious  delays  of  the  last  two  months,  but  I  see  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  Providence  of  God.  He  has  been  pleased 
to  try  my  patience,  and  not  until  my  impatience  had 
yielded  unreservedly  to  submission  has  He  relieved  me 
by  granting  light  upon  my  path.  Ptaised  be  His  name, 
for  to  Him  alone  belongs  all  the  glory. 

I  write  with  a  dreadful  headache  caused  by  over- 
excitement  in  the  House,  but  hope  to  be  better  after  a 
night's  rest.  I  have  written  in  haste  just  to  inform  you 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  success." 

On  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  preceding  letter,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  the  following  appeared  in  the  ^'  Congressional 
Globe,"  and  its  very  curtness  and  flippancy  is  indicative 
of  the  indifference  of  the  public  in  general  to  this  great 
invention,  and  the  proceedings  which  are  summarized 
cast  discredit  on  the  iatelligence  of  our  national  law- 
makers:— 

ELECTRO  AND  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  the  com- 
mittee took  up  the  bill  to  authorize  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made  in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  Morse's 
electro  -  magnetic  telegraph.  The  bill  appropriates 
$80,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Post^ 
master-General. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  words  ^'Postmaster- 
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General  *'  were  stricken  out  and  ^'Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury" inserted. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  wished  to  have  a  word  to  say  upon 
the  bill.  As  the  present  Congress  had  done  much  to  en- 
courage science,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  science  of  mes- 
merism neglected  and  overlooked.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  one  half  of  the  appropriation  be  given  to  Mr.  Fisk, 
to  enable  him  to  cany  on  experiments,  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessor Morse. 

Mr.  Houston  thought  that  MiUerism  should  also  be 
included  in  the  b^iefits  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stanly  said  he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
appropriation  for  mesmeric  experiments,  provided  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnson]  was 
the  subject.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  he  should  have  no  objection 
provided  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Stanly]  was  the  operator.  [Great  laughter.] 

Several  gentlemen  called  for  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  as  follows:  — 

^^Pronided,  That  one  half  of  the  said  sum  shall  be 
appropriated  for  trying  mesmeric  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'* 

Mr.  S.  Mason  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  He  main- 
tained that  the  amendment  was  not  bona  fde,  and  that 
such  amendments  were  calculated  to  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  the  House.  He  appealed  to  the  chair  to  rule  the 
amendment  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  of  the 
motives  of  members  in  offering  amendments,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  imdertake  to  pronounce  the  amend- 
ment not  bona /(20.  Objections  might  be  raised  to  it  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  analogous  in  char- 
acter to  the  bill  under  consideration,  but,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  it  would  require  a  scientific  analysis 
to  determine  how  far  the  magnetism  of  mesmerism 
was  analogous  to  that  to  be  employed  in  telegraphs. 
[Laughter.]  He  therefore  ruled  the  amendment  in 
order. 

On  taking  the  vote,  the  amendment  was  rejected  — 
ayes  22,  noes  not  counted. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside  to  be  reported. 

On  February  23,  the  once  more  hopeful  inventor 
sent  off  the  following  hurriedly  written  letter  to  his 
brother:  — 

'^You  will  percdve  by  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
to-day  that  my  bill  has  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
80.  A  dose  vote  after  the  expectations  raised  by  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  but  enough 
is  as  good]  as  a  feast,  and  it  is  safe  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned.  I  will  advise]  you  of  the  progress  of  it 
through  the  Senate.  All  my  anxieties  are  now  centred 
there.  I  write  in  great  haste." 

A  revised  record  of  the  voting  showed  that  the  margin 
of  victory  was  even  slighter,  for  in  a  letter  to  Smith, 
Morse  says:  — 

''The  long  agony  (truly  agony  to  me)  is  over,  for  you 
will  perceive  by  the  papers  of  to-morrow  that,  so  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  decided.  My  bill 
has  passed  by  a  vote  of  eighiy-mne  to  eighty-ihree*  A  close 
vote,  you  will  say,  but  explained  upon  several  grounds 
not  affecting  the  disposition  of  many  individual  mem- 
bers, who  voted  against  it,  to  the  invention.  In  this 
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matter  six  votes  are  as  good  as  a  thousand,  so  far  as  the 
appropriation  is  concerned. 

The  yeas  *and  nays  wiU  tell  you  who  were  friendly 
and  who  adverse  to  the  bill.  I  shall  now  bend  all  my 
attention  to  the  Senate.  There  is  a  good  disposition 
there  and  I  am  now  strongly  encouraged  to  think  that 
my  invention  will  be  placed  before  the  country  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  properly  appreciated,  and  to  yield  to 
all  its  proprietors  a  proper  compensation. 

^'I  have  no  desire  to  vaunt  my  exertions,  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  never  passed  so  trying  a  period  as 
the  last  two  months.  Professor  Fisher  (who  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me)  and  I  have  been  busy  from 
morning  till  night  every  day  since  we  have  been  here.  I 
have  brought  him  on  with  me  at  my  expense,  and  he  will 
be  one  of  the  first  assistants  in  the  first  experimental  line, 
if  the  bill  passes.  .  • .  My  feelings  at  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess are  of  a  joyous  character,  as  you  may  well  believe, 
and  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  my  joy  is  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all 
who  formerly  assisted  me,  some  of  whom  are,  at  present, 
specially  depressed." 

Writing  to  Alfred  Vail  on  the  same  day,  he  says  after 
telling  of  the  passage  of  the  bill:  — 

^' You  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sacrifices  and 
trials  I  have  had  in  getting  the  Telegraph  thus  far  before 
the  country  and  the  world.  I  cannot  detail  them  here;  I 
can  only  say  that,  for  two  years,  I  have  labored  all  my 
time  and  at  my  own  expense,  without  assistance  from 
the  other  proprietors  (except  in  obtaining  the  iron  of  the 
magnets  for  the  last  instruments  obtained  of  you)  to 
forward  our  enterprise.   My  means  to  defray  my  ex* 
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penses,  to  meet  which  every  cent  I  owned  in  the  world 
was  collected,  are  nearly  all  gone,  and  if,  by  any  means, 
the  bill  should  fail  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  return  to  New 
York  with  Xhefraetian  cf  a  doUaar  in  my  pocket/' 

And  now  the  final  struggle  which  meant  success  or 
failure  was  on.  Only  eight  days  of  the  session  remained 
and  the  calendar  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  The  inventor, 
his  nerves  stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  hoped  and 
yet  feared.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  would  show  more  broad-minded  enlightenment 
than  the  House,  and  yet  he  had  been  told  that  his  bill 
would  pass  the  House  by  acclamation,  while  the  event 
proved  that  it  had  barely  squeezed  through  by  a  beg- 
garly majority  of  six.  He  heard  disquieting  rumors  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  House  mem- 
bers to  procure  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Would  they  succeed,  would  the  victory,  almost  won,  be 
snatched  from  him  at  the  last  moment,  or  would  his 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  in  his  own  mission 
as  an  instrument  of  that  Providence,  be  justified  at  last? 

Every  day  of  that  fateful  week  saw  him  in  his  place  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  all  day  long  he 
sat  there,  listening,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  with  grow- 
ing impatience  to  the  senatorial  oratory  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  biUs  which  to  him  were  of  such  minor  im- 
portance, however  heavily  freighted  with  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  they  may  have  been.  And  every  night  he 
returned  to  his  room  with  the  sad  reflection  that  one 
more  of  the  precious  days  had  passed  and  his  bill  had  not 
been  reached.  And  then  came  the  last  day,  March  S, 
that  day  when  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  prolonged  till 
midnight,  when  the  President,  leaving  the  White  House, 
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sits  in  the  room  provided  for  him  at  the  Capitol,  ready  to 
sign  the  bills  which  are  passed  in  these  last  few  hurried 
hours,  if  they  meet  with  his  approval,  or  to  consign 
them  to  oblivion  if  they  do  not. 

The  now  deq>airing  inventor  clung  to  his  post  in  the 
gallery  almost  to  the  end,  but,  being  assured  by  his 
senatorial  friends  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  ImII 
being  reached,  and  unable  to  bear  the  final  blow  of  hear- 
ing the  gavel  fall  which  should  signalize  his  defeat, 
shrinking  from  the  well-meant  condolences  of  his  friends^ 
he  returned  almost  broken-hearted  to  his  room. 

The  future  must  have  looked  bladk  indeed.  He  had 
staked  his  all  and  lost,  and  he  was  resolved  to  abandon 
all  further  efforts  to  press  his  invention  on  an  unfeeling 
and  a  thankless  world.  He  must  pick  up  his  brush  again; 
he  must  again  woo  the  fickle  goddess  of  art,  who  had 
deserted  him  before,  and  who  would,  in  all  probabflity, 
be  chary  of  her  favors  now.  In  that  dark  hour  it  would 
not  have  been  strange  if  his  trust  in  €rod  had  wavered, 
if  he  had  doubted  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  to 
whose  mysterious  workings  he  had  always  submissively 
bowed.  But  his  faith  seems  to  have  risen  triumphant 
even  under  this  crushing  stroke,  for  he  thus  describes 
the  events  of  that  fateful  night,  and  of  the  next  morning, 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  written 
many  years  later:  — 

''The  last  days  of  the  last  session  of  that  Congress 
were  about  to  dose.  A  bill  appropriating  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  my  purpose  had  passed  the  House,  and 
was  before  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  session  [3d  of  March,  184S]  I  had  spent  the  whole 
day  and  part  of  the  evening  in  the  Senate  chamber. 
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anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  passing  of  the 
various  bills,  of  which  there  were,  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  over  one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  acted  upon  before 
the  one  in  which  I  was  interested  would  be  reached;  and 
a  resolution  had  a  few  days  before  been  passed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bills  on  the  calendar  in  their  regular  order, 
forbidding  any  bill  to  be  taken  up  out  of  its  regular  place. 

"As  evening  approached  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
chance  that  the  Telegraph  Bill  would  be  reached  before 
the  adjournment,  and  consequently  I  had  the  prospect  of 
the  delay  of  another  year,  with  the  loss  of  time,  and  all 
my  means  aheady  expended.  In  my  anxiety  I  consulted 
with  two  of  my  senatorial  friends  —  Senator  Hunting- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  Wright,  of  New  York 
—  asking  their  opinion  of  the  probability  of  reaching 
the  bill  before  the  dose  of  the  session.  Their  answers 
were  discouraging,  and  their  advice  was  to  prepare  my- 
self for  disappointment.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  retired 
to  my  chamber  and  made  all  my  arrangements  for  leav- 
ing Washington  the  next  day.  Painful  as  was  this  pros- 
pect of  renewed  disappointment,  you,  my  dear  sir,  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that,  knowing  from  experi- 
ence whence  my  help  must  come  in  any  difficulty,  I  soon 
disposed  of  my  cares,  and  slept  as  quietly  as  a  child. 

"In  the  morning,  as  I  had  just  gone  into  the  break- 
fast-room, the  servant  called  me  out,  announcing  that  a 
young  lady  was  in  the  parlor  wishing  to  speak  with  me. 
I  was  at  once  greeted  with  the  smiling  face  of  my  young 
friend,  the  daughter  of  my  old  and  valued  friend  and 
classmate,  the  Honorable  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  On  my  expressing  surprise  at  so 
early  a  call,  she  said:  — 
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"'I  have  oome  to  congratulate  you.* 
"'Indeed,  for  what?' 


*0n  the  passage  of  your  bill/ 
Oh!  no,  my  young  friend,  you  are  mistaken;  I  was 
in  the  Senate  chamber  till  after  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  my  senatorial  friends  assured  me  there  was  no 
chance  for  me/ 

t  **'But/  she  replied,  *it  is  you  that  are  mistaken.  Fa* 
ther  was  there  at  the  adjournment  at  midnight,  and  saw 
the  President  put  his  name  to  your  bill,  and  I  asked 
father  if  I  mi^t  come  and  tell  you,  and  he  gave  me 
leave.  Am  I  the  first  to  tell  you?' 

'^The  news  was  so  unexpected  that  for  some  moments 
I  could  not  speak.  At  length  I  replied:  — 

'"*  Yes,  Annie,  you  are  the  first  to  inform  me,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  make  you  a  promise;  the  first  dispatch  on 
the  completed  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  shall 
be  yours.* 

'* '  Well,'  said  she,  *I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise/  *' 


This  was  the  second  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  Morse  Telegraph.  The  first  was  when  the  inspiration 
came  to  him  on  board  the  Sully,  more  than  a  decade 
before,  and  now,  after  years  of  heart-breaking  struggles 
with  poverty  and  discouragements  of  all  kinds,  the  faith 
in  God  and  in  himself,  which  had  upheld  him  through 
all,  was  justified,  and  he  saw  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day. 

On  what  slight  threads  do  hang  our  destinies!  The 
change  of  a  few  votes  in  the  House,  the  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  in  the  Senate,  would  have  doomed  Morse  to 
failure,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  had  the 
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heart,  the  means,  or  the  encouragement  to  prosecute  the 
enterprise  further. 

^  He  lost  no  time  in  informing  his  associates  of  the 
happy  turn  in  their  affairs,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  not  only  dated  his  letter  to  Smith  March  S, 
instead  of  March  4,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  bill  had  already  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  had  become  a  law:  — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  the  matter  is  decided.  The  Senate 
hasjiut  passed  my  biU  without  division  and  without  oppo- 
sition^  and  it  will  probably  be  signed  by  the  President 
in  a  few  hours.  This,  I  think,  is  news  enough  for  you  at 
present,  and,  as  I  have  other  letters  that  I  must  write 
before  the  mail  closes,  I  must  say  good-bye  until  I  see 
you  or  hear  from  you.  Write  to  me  in  New  York,  where 
I  hope  to  be  by  the  latter  part  of  next  week." 
And  to  Vail  he  wrote  on  the  same  day:  — 
'^  You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  doubtless,  that  my  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  division  and  without  oppo* 
sition,  so  that  now  the  telegraphic  enterprise  b^ins  to 

look  bright.  I  shall  want  to  see  you  in  New  York  after 

* 

my  return,  which  will  probably  be  the  latter  part  of  next 
week.  I  have  other  letters  to  write,  so  excuse  the  short- 
ness of  this,  which,  if  shobt,  is  swbbt,  at  least.  My 
kind  regards  to  your  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  wife.  The  whole  delegation  of  your  State,  without 
exception,  deserve  the  highest  gratitude  of  us  all.'' 

The  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  House  voted  unanimously  for  the  bill,  those  of 
every  other  State  were  divided  between  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  and  those  not  voting. 
^   Congratulations  now  poured  in  on  him  from  all  sides, 
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and  the  one  he,  perhaps,  prized  the  most  was  from  his 
friend  and  master,  Washington  AUston,  then  living  in 
Boston:  — 

**  March  2J^y  18iS.  All  your  friends  here  join  me  in 
rejoicing  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Congress  appro- 
priating thirty  thousand  dollars  toward  carrying  out 
your  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Shakespeare  says:  'There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  that,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune.*  You  are  now  fairly  launched  on  what  I  hope 
will  prove  to  you  another  Pactolus.  I  pedefausto! 

''This  has  been  but  a  melancholy  year  to  me.  I  have 
been  ill  with  one  complaint  or  another  nearly  the  whole 
time;  the  last  disorder  the  erysipelas,  but  this  has  now 
nearly  disappeared.  I  hope  this  letter  will  meet  you  as 
well  in  health  as  I  take  it  you  are  now  in  spirits.'' 

Morse  lost  no  time  in  replying:  — 

''I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  congratulations  in 
r^ard  to  my  telegraphic  enterprise.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  my  friends.  I  shall  exert 
all  my  energies  to  show  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
resuH.  When  I  last  wrote  you  from  Washington,  I  wrote 
under  the  apprehension  that  my  bill  would  not  be  acted 
upon,  and  consequently  I  wrote  in  very  low  spirits. 

"'What  has  become  of  painting?'  I  think  I  hear  you 
ask.  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  have  diligently  and  perse- 
veringly  wooed  the  coquettish  jade  for  twenty  years, 
and  she  then  jilts  me,  what  can  I  do?  But  I  do  her  in- 
justice, she  is  not  to  blame,  but  her  guardian  for  the 
time  being.  I  shall  not  give  her  up  yet  in  despair,  but 
pursue  her  even  with  lightning,  and  so  overtake  her  at 
last. 
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^*  I  am  now  absorbed  in  my  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
my  designs  with  the  Telegraph  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  Congress.  I  know  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  experiment  before  Congress  meets  again,  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  it  to  them  at  their  next  session/' 
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Out  of  the  darkness  of  despair  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged,  Morse  had  at  last  emerged  into  the  sunlight  of 
success.  For  a  little  while  he  basked  in  its  rays  with  no 
doud  to  obscure  the  horizon,  but  his  respite  was  short, 
for  new  difficulties  soon  arose,  and  new  trials  and  sor- 
rows soon  darkened  his  path. 

Immediately  after  the  telegraph  bill  had  become  a 
law  he  set  to  work  with  energy  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
He  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  to  erect  the  experimental 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  along  the  line 
of  railway,  and  all  the  preliminaries  and  details  were 
carefully  planned.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  he 
appointed  Professors  Gale  and  Fisher  as  his  assistants, 
and  soon  after  added  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  to  their  number. 
He  returned  to  New  York,  and  from  there  wrote  to  Vail 
on  March  15:  — 

'*  You  will  not  fail,  with  your  brother  and,  if  possible, 
your  father,  to  be  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  the  21st, 
to  meet  the  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph.   I  was  on  the 
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point  of  coming  out  tUs  afternoon  with  young  Mr. 
Serrell,  the  patentee  of  the  lead-pipe  machine,  which  I 
think  promises  to  be  the  best  for  our  purposes  of  all  that 
have  been  invented,  as  to  it  can  be  applied  *a  mode  qf 
filling  lead-pipe  with  wire,*  for  which  Professor  Fisher 
and  myself  have  entered  a  caveat  at  the  Patent  Office/* 
Vail  gladly  agreed  to  serve  as  assistant  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line,  and,  on  March  21  signed  the  fol« 
lowing  agreement:  — 

Professob  Mobsb,  —  As  an  assistant  in  the  tele- 
graphic experiment  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress lately  passed,  I  can  superintend  and  procure  the 
inalring  of  the  InslrumerUs  complete  according  to  your 
direction,  namely:  the  r^;isters,  the  correspondents 
with  their  magnets,  the  batteries,  the  reels,  and  the 
paper,  and  will  attend  to  the  procuring  of  the  acids,  the 
ink,  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  stations.  I  will 
assist  in  filling  the  tubes  with  wire,  and  the  resinous 
coating,  and  I  will  devote  my  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  business  so  as  to  secure  a  favorable  result,  and 
should  you  wish  to  devolve  upon  me  any  other  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Tel^raph,  I  will  cheerfully 
undertake  it. 

Three  dollars  per  diem,  with  travelling  expenses,  I 
shall  deem  a  satisfactory  salary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob*t  ser't, 

Alfred  Vail. 

Professor  Fisher  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  wire,  its  insulation  and  its  insertion  in 
the  lead  tubes,  and  Professor  Gale's  scientific  knowledge 
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was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  patentees  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  should  be  necessary.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  undertook  to  secure  a  favorable  contract  for  the 
trenching,  which  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  first 
idea  of  placing  the  wires  underground,  and  Morse  him- 
self was,  of  course,  to  be  general  superintendent  of  the 
whole  enterprise. 

In  advertising  for  lead  pq>e  the  foUowing  quaint 
answer  was  received  from  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia:  — 

*^Thy  adv^iisements  for  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  ^  in.  lead  tube,  for  Electro  Magnetic 
Tel^raphic  purposes,  has  induced  us  to  forward  thee 
some  samples  of  Iron  Tube  for  thy  inspection.  The 
quantity  required  and  the  terms  of  pajnoient  are  the 
inducement  to  offer  it  to  thee  at  the  exceeding  low  price 
here  stated,  which  thou  wilt  please  keep  to  thysdf  undir 
vulged  to  other  persorty  etc.,  etc.*' 

As  iron  tubing  would  not  have  answered  Morse's 
purpose,  this  decorous  solicitation  was  declined  with 
thanks. 

During  the  first  few  months  eversrthing  worked 
smoothly,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  the 
line  was  bright.  Morse  kept  all  his  accounts  in  the  most 
businesslike  manner,  and  his  monthly  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  models  of  accuracy  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  interest. 

One  small  doud  appeared  above  the  horizon,  so  small 
that  the  unsuspecting  inventor  hardly  noticed  it,  and 
yet  it  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  storm  of  portentous 
dimensions.  On  May  17,  he  wrote  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith  from 
New  York:  — 
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"Yours  of  the  27th  April  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived  endosing  the  contracts  for  trenching.  I  have 
examined  the  contract  and  I  must  say  I  am  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  terms.  If  I  understood  you  right,  before 
you  left  for  Boston,  you  were  confident  a  contract  could 
be  made  far  within  the  estimates  given  in  to  the  €rov- 
emment,  and  I  had  hoped  that  something  could  be  saved 
from  that  estimate  as  from  the  others,  so  as  to  present 
the  experiment  before  the  country  in  as  cheap  a  form  as 
possible. 

**I  have  taken  a  pride  in  showing  to  Govemment  how 
cheaply  the  Tel^raph  could  be  laid,  since  the  main 
objection,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  defeat  our  ulterior 
plans,  is  its  great  «q>ense.  I  have  in  my  other  contracts 
been  able  to  be  far  within  my  estimates  to  Grovemment, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Secretary 
the  contract  for  trenching  likewise  reduced.  There  are 
plenty  of  applicants  here  who  w£Q  do  it  for  muchdess, 
and  one  even  said  he  thought  for  one  half.  I  shall  do 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  matter  until  I  see  you." 

A  great  personal  sorrow  came  to  him  also,  a  short 
time  alter  this,  to  dim  the  brilliance  of  success.  On 
July  0, 1843,  his  dearly  loved  friend  and  master,  Wash- 
ington Allston,  died  in  Boston  after  months  of  suffering. 
Morse  immediately  dropped  everything  and  hastened  to 
Boston  to  pay  the  last  tributes  of  respect  to  him  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  best  friend.  He  obtained  as  a  me- 
mento one  of  the  brushes,  still  wet  with  paint,  which 
Allston  was  using  on  his  last  unfinished  work,  **  The  Feast 
of  Belshazzar,'*  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken.  This 
brush  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  where  it  is,  I  believe,  stiU  i»«served. 
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Sorrowfully  he  returned  to  his  work  in  Washington, 
but  with  the  comforting  thought  that  his  friend  had 
lived  to  see  his  triumph,  the  justification  for  his  desert- 
ing that  art  which  had  been  the  bond  to  first  bring  them 
together. 

On  July  24,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  says:  — 

'"I  have  also  the  gratification  to  report  that  the  con^ 
tract  for  the  wire  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  Aaron  Benedict,  the  contractor;  that  the  first  covering 
with  cotton  and  two  vamishings  of  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  mUes  is  also  completed;  that  experiments 
made  upon  forty-three  miles  have  resulted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  that  the  whole  work  is  pro- 
ceeding with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  issue." 

It  was  at  first  thought  necessary  to  insulate  the  whole 
length  of  the  wire,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after- 
wards that  it  was  discovered  that  naked  wires  could  be 
successfully  employed. 

On  August  10,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  prophecy  which  must  have  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  visionary  in  those  early  days:  — 

**  Some  careful  experiments  on  the  decomposing  power 
at  various  distances  were  made  from  which  the  law  of 
propulsion  has  been  deduced,  verifying  the  results  of 
Ohm  and  those  which  I  made  in  the  sunmier  of  1842, 
and  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  C.  G. 
Ferris,  published  in  the  House  Bq>ort,  No.  17,  of  the 
last  Congress. 

""The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is  that  a  tele- 
graphic communication  on  my  plan  may  with  certainty 
be  established  across  the  Atlantic ! 
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''Startling  as  this  may  seem  now,  the  time  w£Q  come 
when  this  project  w£Q  be  reaUzed/' 

On  September  11,  he  reports  an  item  of  saving  to  the 
Government  which  illustrates  his  characteristic  honesty 
in  all  business  dealings:  — 

''I  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  to  the  payment  in  full  of  Mr.  Chase,  (voucher 
215),  for  covering  the  wire  according  to  the  contract 
with  him.  The  sum  of  $1010  was  to  be  paid  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  preparation  of  the  wire  several  improve- 
ments occurred  to  me  of  an  economical  character,  in 
which  Mr.  Chase  cheerfully  concurred,  although  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  him  of  labor  contracted  for;  so  that 
my  wire  has  been  prepared  at  a  cost  of  $551.25,  which  is 
receipted  in  full,  instead  of  $1010,  producing  an  economy 
of  $458.75." 

The  work  of  trenching  was  commenced  on  Saturday, 
October  21,  at  8  a.m.,  and  then  his  troubles  began. 
Describing  them  at  a  later  date  he  says:  — 

'"Much  time  and  expense  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
my  following  the  plan  adopted  in  England  of  laying  the 
conductors  beneath  the  ground.  At  the  time  the  Tele- 
graph bill  was  passed  there  had  been  about  thirteen 
miles  of  tel^raph  conductors,  for  Professor  Wheat- 
stmie's  telegraph  system  in  England,  put  into  tubes  and 
interred  in  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  hint  publicly 
given  that  that  mode  was  not  perfectly  successful.  I  did 
not  feel,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  expend  the  public 
moneys  in  useless  experiments  on  a  plan  which  seemed 
to  be  already  settled  as  effective  in  England.  Hence  I 
fixed  upon  this  mode  as  one  supposed  to  be  the  best.  It 
was  prosecuted  till  the  winter  of  184SHM.  It  was  aban* 
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doned,  among  other  reasons,  in  consequence  of  ascer- 
taining that,  in  the  process  of  inserting  the  wire  into  the 
leaden  tubes  (which  was  at  the  moment  of  forming  the 
tube  from  the  lead  at  melting  heat),  the  inanlAfiTig  cover- 
ing of  the  wires  had  become  charred,  at  various  and 
numerous  points  of  the  line»  to  such  an  extent  that 
greater  delay  and  ezp^ise  would  be  necessary  to  repair 
the  damage  than  to  put  the  wire  on  posts. 

*^In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
September  27, 18S7,  one  of  the  modes  of  laying  the  con- 
ductors for  the  Tel^raph  was  the  present  almost  uni- 
versal one  of  extending  them  on  posts  set  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart.    This  mode  was  adopted  with 


success/' 


The  sentence  in  the  letter  of  September  27, 18S7,  just 
referred  to,  reads  as  follows:  **If  the  circuit  is  laid 
through  the  air,  the  first  cost  would,  doubtless,  be  much 
lessened.  Stout  spars,  of  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  well 
planted  in  the  ground  and  placed  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  apart,  would  in  this  case  be  required,  along 
the  tops  of  which  the  circuit  might  be  stretched/' 

A  rough  drawing  of  this  plan  also  appears  in  the  1892 
sketch-book. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  voluminous  correspondence, 
that  Professor  Fisher  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  underground  system,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  prop- 
erly test  the  wires  alter  they  had  been  inserted  in  the 
lead  pipe.  Carelessness  of  this  sort  Morse  could  never 
brook,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  one  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  him 
previously.  He  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Sidney  of  December  16, 1843:  — 
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''The  season  is  against  all  my  operations,  and  I  expect 
to  resume  in  the  spring.  I  have  difficulties  and  trouble 
in  my  work,  but  none  of  a  nature  as  yet  to  discourage; 
they  arise  from  neglect  and  unfaithfulness  (inter  nos)  on 
the  part  of  Fisher,  whom  I  shall  probably  dismiss,  al* 
though  on  many  accounts  I  shall  do  it  reluctantly.  I 
shall  give  him  an  opportimity  to  excuse  himself,  if  he 
ever  gets  here.  I  have  been  expecting  both  him  and  Gale 
for  three  weeks,  and  written,  but  without  bringing  either 
of  them.  They  may  have  a  good  excuse.  We  shall  see.'' 

The  few  months  of  sunshine  were  now  past,  and  the 
clouds  b^gan  again  tQ  gather:  — 

Deoember  18, 184S. 

Deab  Sidnet,  —  I  have  made  every  effort  to  try 
and  visit  New  York.  Twice  I  have  been  ready  with  my 
baggage  in  hand,  but  am  prevented  by  a  pressure  of 
difficulties  which  you  cannot  conceive.  I  was  never  so 
tried  and  never  needed  more  your  prayers  and  those  of 
Christians  for  me.  Troubles  cluster  in  such  various 
shapes  that  I  am  almost  overwhelmed. 

And  then  the  storm  of  which  the  little  doud  was  the 
forerunner  burst  in  fury:  — 

December  SO,  184S. 

DsAB  Sidney,  —  I  have  no  heart  to  give  you  the 
details  of  the  troubles  which  almost  crush  me,  and  which 
have  unexpectedly  arisen  to  throw  a  cloud  over  all  my 
prospects.  It  must  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  the 
unfaithfulness  of  Dr.  Fisher  in  his  inspection  of  the 
wires,  and  connected  with  Serrell's  bad  pipe,  is  the  main 
origin  of  my  difficulties. 
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The  tienchmg  is  stopped  in  consequence  of  this 
among  other  reaaons,  and  has  brought  the  contractor 
upon  me  for  damages  (that  is,  upon  the  Government). 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  contractor,  and  where  I  expected  to 
find  a  friend  I  find  a  fiend.  The  word  is  not  too 
strong,  as  I  may  one  day  show  you.  I  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  dismiss  Fisher,  and  have  received  a  very  in- 
solent letter  from  him  in  reply.  The  lead-pipe  contract 
will  be  litigated,  and  Smith  has  written  a  letter  full  of 
the  bitterest  malignity  against  me  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  seems  perfectly  reckless  and  acts  like 
a  madman,  and  all  for  what?  Because  the  condition  of 
my  pipe  and  the  imperfect  insulation  of  my  wires  were 
such  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop  trenching  on  this 
account  alone,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  my  operations  out  of  doors,  I  was  compelled  to 
stop  any  further  trenching.  This  causes  him  to  lose  his 
profit  on  the  contract.  Hinc  iUce  lachrynuB.  And  be- 
cause I  refused  to  accede  to  terms  which,  as  a  public 
officer,  I  could  not  do  without  dishonor  and  violation  of 
trust,  he  pursues  me  thus  malignantly. 

Blessed  be  God,  I  have  escaped  snares  set  for  me  by 
this  arch-fiend,  one  of  which  a  simple  inquiry  from  you 
was  the  means  of  detecting.  You  remember  I  told  you 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  made  an  advantageous  contract 
with  Tatham  &  Brothers  for  pipe,  and  had  divided  the 
profits  with  me  by  which  I  should  gain  five  hundred 
dollars.  You  asked  if  it  was  all  right  and,  if  it  should  be 
made  public,  it  would  be  considered  so.  I  replied,  *0h! 
yes;  Mr.  Smith  says  it  is  all  perfectly  fair'  (for  I  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  fair  dealing  and  uprightness). 
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But  your  remark  led  me  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  I 
determined  at  once  that,  since  there  was  a  doubt,  I 
would  not  touch  it  for  myself,  but  credit  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  accordingly  credited  it  as  so  much  saved 
to  the  Government  from  the  contract. 

And  now,  will  you  believe  it !  the  man  who  would  have 
persuaded  me  that  all  was  right  in  that  matter,  turns 
upon  me  and  accuses  me  to  the  Secretary  as  dealing  in 
bad  faith  to  the  Government,  citing  this  very  transac- 
tion in  proof.  But,  providentially,  my  friend  Ellsworth, 
and  also  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  are  wit- 
nesses that  that  sum  was  credited  to  the  Government 
before  any  difficulties  arose  on  the  part  of  Smith. 

But  I  leave  this  unpleasant  matter.  The  enterprise 
yet  looks  lowering,  but  I  know  who  can  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  in  Him  I  trust  as  a  sure  refuge  till  these 
calamities  be  overpast.  •  •  •  Oh!  how  these  troubles 
drive  all  thought  of  children  and  brothers  and  all  rela- 
tives out  of  my  mind  except  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the 
night,  and  then  I  think  of  you  all  with  sadness,  that  I 
cannot  add  to  your  enjoyment  but  only  to  your  anxiety. 
•  .  .  Love  to  all.  Specially  remember  me  in  your  prayers 
that  I  may  have  wisdom  from  above  to  act  wisely  and 
justly  and  calmly  in  this  sore  trial. 

While  thus  soipe  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied  failed 
him  at  a  critical  moment,  new  helpers  were  at  hand  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  work.  On  December  27, 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  "I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  dismissed  Professor 
James  C.  Fisher,  one  of  my  assistants,  whose  salary  was 
$1500  per  annum.  • .  •  My  present  labors  require  the 
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services  of  an  efficient  mechanical  assistant  whom  I 
believe  I  have  found  in  Mr.  Ezra  ComeU»  and  whom  I 
present  for  the  approval  of  the  Honorable  Secretary, 
with  a  compensation  at  the  rate  of^  $1000  per  annum 
from  December  27, 184S." 

Ck>mell  proved  himself,  indeed,  an  efficient  assistant, 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from  that 
time  forward,  was  due  to  his  energy,  quick-wittedness, 
and  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Prime,  in  his  biography  of  Morse,  thus  describes 
a  dramatic  episode  of  those  trying  days:  — 

''When  the  pipe  had  been  laid  as  far  as  the  Relay 
House,  Professor  Morse  came  to  Mr.  Cornell  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  work  arrested  until  he  could 
try  f lurther  experiments,  but  he  was  very  anxious  that 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  to  give  to  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  enterprise  had  failed.  Mr.  Cornell 
said  he  could  easily  manage  it,  and,  stepping  up  to  the 
machine,  which  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  eight  mules,  he 
cried  out:  'Hurrah,  boys!  we  must  lay  another  length  of 
pipe  before  we  quit.'  The  teamsters  cracked  their  whips 
over  the  mules  and  they  started  on  a  lively  pace.  Mr. 
Cornell  grasped  the  handles  of  the  plough,  and,  watch- 
ing an  opportunity,  canted  it  so  as  to  catch  the  point 
of  a  rock,  and  broke  it  to  pieces  while  Professor  Morse 
stood  looking  on. 

"Consultations  long  and  painful  followed.  The  anxi- 
ety of  Professor  Morse  at  this  period  was  greater  than  at 
any  previous  hour  known  in  the  history  of  the  invention. 
Some  that  were  around  him  had  serious  apprehensions 
that  he  would  not  stand  up  under  the  pressure." 

Cornell  having  thus  cleverly  cut  the  Grordian  knot. 
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it  was  decided  to  string  wires  on  poles,  and  Cornell 
himself  thus  describes  the  solution  of  the  insulation 
problem:  — 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  March  Professor  Morse  gave  me 
the  order  to  put  the  wires  on  poles,  and  the  question  at 
once  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  faatening  the  wires  to  the 
poles 9  and  the  insulation  of  them  at  the  point  of  fasten- 
ing. I  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Professor  which  I  was 
confident  would  be  successful  as  an  insulating  medium, 
and  which  was  easily  available  then  and  inexpensive. 
Mr.  Vail  also  submitted  a  plan  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  going  to  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  to  get  it  executed.  Professor  Morse  gave 
preference  to  Mr.  Vail's  plan,  and  started  for  New  York 
to  get  the  fixtures,  directing  me  to  get  the  wire  ready  for 
use  and  arrange  for  setting  the  poles. 

*^  At  the  end  of  a  week  Professor  Morse  returned  from 
New  York  and  came  to  the  shop  where  I  was  at  work, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  provide  the  insulators  for  putting 
the  wires  on  the  poles  upon  the  plan  I  had  suggested;  to 
which  I  responded:  *How  is  that.  Professor;  I  thought 
you  had  decided  to  use  Mr.  Vail^s  plan?'  Professor 
Morse  replied:  *  Yes,  I  did  so  decide,  and  on  my  way  to 
New  York,  where  I  went  to  order  the  fixtures,  I  stopped 
at  Princeton  and  called  on  my  old  friend.  Professor 
Henry,  who  inquired  how  I  was  getting  along  with  my 
Telegraph. 

'**  I  explained  to  him  the  failure  of  the  insulation  in  the 
pipes,  and  stated  that  I  had  decided  to  place  the  wires 
on  poles  in  the  air.  He  then  inquired  how  I  proposed  to 
insulate  the  ^dres  when  they  were  attached  to  the  poles. 
I  showed  him  the  model  I  had  of  Mr.  Vail's  plan,  and  he 
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said,  ''It  will  not  do;  you  will  meet  the  same  diifficulty 
you  had  in  the  pii)es/'  I  then  eiq>lained  to  him  your 
plan  which  he  said  would  answer/'* 

However,  before  the  enterprise  had  reached  this  point 
in  March,  1844,  many  dark  and  discouraging  days  and 
weeks  had  to  be  passed,  which  we  can  partially  follow 
by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  brother 
Sidney  and  others.  To  his  brother  he  writes  on  January 
9,1844:  — 

''I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  sympathizing  letter, 
which,  I  assure  you,  helped  to  mitigate  the  acuteness  of 
my  mental  suflFerings  from  the  then  disastrous  aspect  of 
my  whole  enteiprise.  €rod  works  by  instrumentalities, 
and  he  has  wonderfully  thus  far  interposed  in  keeping 
evils  that  I  feared  in  abeyance.  All,  I  trust,  will  yet  be 
well,  but  I  have  great  difficulties  to  encounter  and  over* 
come,  with  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  now  trouble 
you.  I  think  I  see  light  ahead,  and  the  great  result  of 
these  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  a  great  econ- 
omy in  lajong  the  telegraphic  conductors. ...  I  am  well 
in  health  but  have  sleepless  nights  from  the  great  anxie- 
ties and  cares  which  weigh  me  down." 

^^Janucay  IS.  I  am  working  to  retrieve  myself  under 
every  disadvantage  and  amidst  accumulated  and  most 
diversified  triab,  but  I  have  strength  from  the  source  of 
strength,  and  courage  to  go  forward.  Fisher  I  have  dis- 
missed for  unfaithfulness;  Dr.  Gale  has  resigned  from 
ill-health;  Smith  has  become  a  malignant  enemy,  and 
Vail  only  remains  true  at  his  post.  All  my  pipe  is  useless 
as  the  wires  are  all  injured  by  the  hot  process  of  manu- 
facture. I  am  preparing  (as  I  said  before,  under  every 
disadvantage)  a  short  distance  between  the  Patent 
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Office  and  Capitol,  which  I  am  desirous  of  having  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  it  reliev- 
ing the  enterprise  from  the  heavy  weight  which  now 
threatens  it." 

To  his  good  friend.  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  he  writes 
from  Baltimore  on  February  7:  — 

"In  complying  with  your  kind  request  that  I  would 
write  you,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  words  of  sympathy  and  the  promise  of 
a  welcome  on  my  return,  which  you  gave  me  as  I  was 
leaving  the  door.  I  find  that,  brace  myself  as  I  will 
against  trouble,  the  spirit  so  sympathises  with  the  body 
that  its  moods  are  in  sad  bondage  to  the  physical  health ; 
the  latter  vanquishing  the  former.  For  the  spirit  is 
often  willing  and  submits,  while  the  flesh  is  weak  and 
rebels. 

''I  am  fully  aware  that  of  late  I  have  evinced  an 
unusual  sensitiveness,  and  exposed  myself  to  the  charge 
of  great  weakness,  which  would  give  me  the  more  dis- 
tress were  I  not  persuaded  that  I  have  been  among  real 
friends  who  will  make  every  allowance.  My  tempera- 
ment, naturally  sensitive,  has  lately  been  made  more  so 
by  the  combination  of  attacks  from  deceitful  associates 
without  and  bodily  illness  within,  so  that  even  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  dear  friends  at  your  house,  and  who 
have  so  warmly  rallied  around  me,  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  restore  me  to  my  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  I 
feel,  amidst  other  oppressive  thoughts,  that  I  have  not 
been  grateful  enough  for  your  friendship.  But  I  hope  yet 
to  make  amends  for  the  past. ...  I  have  no  time  to  add 
more  than  that  I  desire  sincere  love  to  dear  Annie,  to 
whom  please  present  for  me  the  accompanying  piece 
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from  my  favorite  BeUini,  and  the  book  on  Etiquette, 
after  it  shall  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  mother's  ex- 
amination, as  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  myself/* 

On  March  4,  he  writes  to  his  brother:  — 

^'I  have  nothing  new.  Smith  continues  to  annoy  me, 
but  I  think  I  have  got  him  in  check  by  a  demand  for 
compensation  for  my  services  for  seven  months,  for 
doing  that  for  him  in  Paris  which  he  was  bound  to  do. 
The  agreement  stipulates  that  I  give  my  services  for 
*  three  months  and  no  longer ,'  but,  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion, I  remained  seven  months  longer  and  was  his  agent 
in  *  negotiating  the  sale  of  rights/  which  by  the  articles  he 
was  obliged  to  do;  consequently  I  have  a  right  to  com* 
pensation,  and  Mr.  £•  and  others  think  my  claim  a 
valid  one.  If  it  is  sustained  the  tables  are  completely 
turned  on  him,  and  he  is  debtor  to  me  to  the  amount  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars.  I  have  commenced  my 
operations  with  posts  which  promise  well  at  present." 

**  March  SS.  My  Telegraph  labors  go  on  well  at  pres* 
ent«  The  whole  matter  is  now  critical,  or,  as  our  good 
father  used  to  say,  *a  crisis  is  at  hand.'  I  hope  for  the 
best  while  I  endeavor  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  worst. 
Smith,  if  he  goes  forward  with  his  claim,  is  a  ruined  man 
in  reputation,  but  he  may  sink  the  Telegraph  also  in  his 
passion;  but,  when  he  returns  from  the  East,  where  he 
fortunately  is  now,  we  hope  through  his  friends  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  it,  which  he  may  do  from  fear  of 
the  consequences.  As  to  his  claims  privately  on  me,  I 
think  I  have  him  in  check,  but  he  is  a  man  of  consum- 
mate art  and  unprincipled;  he  will,  therefore,  doubtless 
give  me  trouble." 

**  April  10.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  me.   I 
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send  you  the  Intelligencer  of  to-day,  in  which  you 
will  see  that  the  Telegraph  is  successfully  under  way. 
Through  six  miles  the  experiment  has  been  most  grati* 
fying.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  advise  you  of  more  re- 
specting it.  I  have  preferred  reserve  until  I  could  state 
something  positive.  I  have  my  i>osts  set  to  Beltsville, 
twelve  miles,  and  you  wiU  see  by  the  Intelligencer  that 
I  am  prepared  to  go  directly  on  to  Baltimore  and  hope 
to  reach  there  by  the  middle  of  May.'' 

**May  7.  Let  me  know  when  Susan  and  the  two 
Charles  arrive  [his  son  and  his  grandson]  for,  if  they 
come  within  the  next  fortnight,  I  think  I  can  contrive 
to  run  on  and  pay  a  visit  of  two  or  three  days,  unless  my 
marplot  Smith  should  prevent  again,  as  he  is  likely  to  do 
if  he  comes  on  here.  As  yet  there  is  no  settlement  of 
that  matter,  and  he  seems  determined  {ivier  nos)  to  be  as 
ugly  as  he  can  and  defeat  all  application  for  an  appro- 
priation if  I  am  to  have  the  management  of  it.  He 
chafes  like  a  wild  boar,  but,  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
effect  nothing  by  such  a  temper,  self-interest  may  soften 
him  into  terms. 

'*  You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Telegraph  is  in 
successful  operation  for  twenty-two  miles,  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Annapolis  road  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  road.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen  as  Vice-President  was  written,  sent  on,  and  the 
receipt  acknowledged  back  in  two  minutes  and  one 
second,  a  distance  of  forty-four  miles.  The  news  was 
spread  all  over  Washington  one  hour  and  four  minutes 
before  the  cars  containing  the  news  by  express  arrived. 
In  about  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  in  Baltimore,  and 
a  commtmication  will  be  established  between  the  two 
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cities.  Good-bye.  I  am  almost  asleep  from  exhaustion^ 
so  excuse  abrupt  closing." 

This  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  telegraph. 
Morse  and  Vail  and  Cornell  had  worked  day  and  night 
to  get  the  line  in  readiness  as  far  as  the  Junction  so  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Whig  Convention  could  be  re-  ^ 
ported  from  that  point.  Many  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered —  crossing  of  wires,  breaks,  injiuy  from  thunder 
storms,  and  the  natural  errors  incidental  to  writing  and 
reading  what  was  virtually  a  new  language.  But  all 
obstacles  were  overcome  in  time,  and  the  day  before  the 
convention  met,  Morse  wrote  to  Vail:  — 

"Get  everything  ready  in  the  morning  for  the  day, 
and  do  not  be  out  of  hearing  of  your  bell.  When  you 
learn  the  name  of  the  candidate  nominated,  see  if  you 
cannot  give  it  to  me  and  receive  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  receipt  before  the  cars  leave  you.  If  you  can  it  will  do 
more  to  excite  the  wonder  of  those  in  the  cars  than  the 
mere  announcement  that  the  news  is  gone  to  Washing- 
ton." 

The  next  day's  report  was  most  encouraging:  — 

"Things  went  well  to-day.  Your  last  writing  was 
good.  You  did  not  correct  your  error  of  running  your 
letters  together  until  some  time.  Better  be  deliberate; 
we  have  time  to  spare,  since  we  do  not  spend  upon  our 
stock.  Get  ready  to-morrow  (Thursday)  as  to-day. 
There  is  great  excitement  about  the  Telegraph  and  my 
room  is  thronged,  therefore  it  is  important  to  have  it  in 
action  during  the  hours  named.  I  may  have  some  of  the 
Cabinet  to-morrow.  . . .  Get  from  the  passengers  in  the 
cars  from  Baltimore,  or  elsewhere,  all  the  news  you  can 
and  transmit.  A  good  way  of  exciting  wonder  will  be  to 
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tdl  the  passengers  to  give  you  some  short  sentence  to 
send  me;  let  them  note  time  and  call  at  the  Capitol  to 
verify  the  time  I  received  it.  Before  transmitting  notify 
me  with  (48).  Your  message  to-day  that  ^the  passen- 
gers in  the  cars  gave  three  cheers  for  Henry  Clay/ 
excited  the  highest  wonder  in  the  passenger  who  gave  it 
to  you  to  send  when  he  found  it  verified  at  the  Capitol/' 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey, 
written  on  May  8,  and  telling  of  these  successful  demon- 
strations, this  interesting  sentence  occurs:  **I  find  that 
the  ground,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Franklin,  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  I  have  used  one  wire  and  the  ground  with 
better  effect  for  one  circuit  than  two  wires." 

On  the  11th  of  May  he  again  cautions  Vail  about 
his  writing:  ^*  Everything  worked  well  yesterday,  but 
there  is  one  defect  in  your  writing.  Make  a  ^on^^  space 
between  each  letter  and  a  still  longer  space  between 
each  word.  I  shall  have  a  great  crowd  to-day  and  wish 
all  things  to  go  off  well.  Many  M.Cs  will  be  present, 
perhaps  Mr.  Clay.  Give  me  news  by  the  cars.  When 
the  cars  come  along,  try  and  get  a  newspaper  from  Phil- 
adelphia or  New  York  and  give  items  of  intelligence. 
The  arrival  of  the  cars  at  the  Junction  begins  to  excite 
here  the  greatest  interest,  and  both  morning  and  even- 
ing I  have  had  my  room  thronged." 

And  now  at  last  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
The  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  completed, 
and  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1844,  the  company  invited 
by  the  inventor  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  witness  his  triumph.  True  to 
his  promise  to  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  he  had  asked  her 
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to  indite  the  first  public  message  which  should  be  flashed 
over  the  completed  line»  and  she,  in  consultation  with 
her  good  mother,  chose  the  now  historic  words  from  the 
23d  verse  of  the  28d  ofiapter  of  Numbers  —  ''TVhat 
hath  God  wrought!"  The  whole  verse  reads:  ''Surely 
there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there 
any  divination  against  Israel:  according  to  this  time  it 
shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  hath  Grod 
wrought!"  To  Morse,  with  his  strong  religious  bent 
and  his  belief  that  he  was  but  a  chosen  vessel,  every 
word  in  this  verse  seemed  singularly  appropriate. 
Calmly  he  seated  himself  at  the  instrument  and  ticked 
off  the  inspired  words  in  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  alphabet.  Alfred  Vail,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  in  Baltimore,  received  the  message  without  an  error, 
and  immediately  flashed  it  back  again,  and  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  was  no  longer  the  wild  dream  of 
a  visionary,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Prime's  comments,  after  describing  this  historic 
occasion,  are  so  excellent  that  I  shall  give  them  in  full: — 

''Again  the  triumph  of  the  inventor  was  sublime. 
His  confidence  had  been  so  unshaken  that  the  surprise 
of  his  friends  in  the  result  was  not  shared  by  him.  He 
knew  what  the  instrument  would  do,  and  the  fact  ac- 
complished was  but  the  confirmation  to  others  of  what 
to  him  was  a  certainty  on  the  packet-ship  Sully  in  1882. 
But  the  result  was  not  the  less  gratifyiag  and  sufficient. 
Had  his  labors  ceased  at  that  moment,  he  would  have 
cheerfully  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Simeon:  'Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"The  congratulations  of  his  friends  followed.    He 
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received  them  with  modesty,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Neither  then  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  his  life  did  his  language  or  manner 
indicate  exultation.  He  believed  himself  an  instrument 
employed  by  Heaven  to  achieve  a  great  result,  and, 
having  accomplished  it,  he  claimed  simply  to  be  the 
original  and  only  iostrument  by  which  that  result  had 
been  reached.  With  the  same  steadiness  of  purpose, 
tenacity  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  had  pursued 
the  idea  by  which  he  was  inspired  in  18S2,  he  adhered 
to  his  claim  to  the  paternity  of  that  idea,  and  to  the 
merit  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Denied,  he 
asserted  it;  assailed,  he  defended  it.  Through  long  years 
of  controversy,  discussion  and  litigation,  he  maintained 
his  right.  Equable  alike  in  success  and  discouragement^ 
calm  in  the  midst  of  victories,  and  undismayed  by  the 
nimiber,the  violence,  and  the  power  of  those  who  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  and  the  reward  of  his  work, 
he  manfully  maintained  his  ground,  until,  by  the  verdict 
of  the  highest  courts  of  his  country,  and  of  acade- 
mies of  science,  and  the  practical  adoption  and  indorse- 
ment of  his  system  by  his  own  and  foreign  nations,  those 
wires,  which  were  now  speaking  only  forty  miles  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  were  stretched  over  conti- 
nents and  under  oceans  making  a  network  to  encompass 
and  unite,  in  instantaneous  intercourse,  for  business 
and  enjoyment,  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world." 

It  was  with  well-earned  but  modest  satisfaction  that 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Sidn^  on  May  81:  — 

'^You  will  see  by  the  papers  how  great  success  has 
attended  the  jSrst  efforts  of  the  Telegraph.  That  sen- 
tence of  Annie  Ellsworth's  was  divinely  indited,  for  it 
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is  in  my  thoughts  day  and  night.  *What  hath  God 
wrought!'  It  is  his  work,  and  He  alone  could  have 
carried  me  thus  far  through  all  my  trials  and  enabled 
me  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles,  physical  and  moral, 
which  opposed  me. 

'*  'Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name,  O  Lord, 
be  all  the  praise/ 

*'I  hefpn  to  fear  now  the  effects  of  public  favor,  lest 
it  should  kindle  that  pride  of  heart  and  self-sujfficiency 
which  dwells  in  my  own  as  well  as  in  others'  breasts, 
and  which,  alas!  is  so  ready  tobe  iniBamed  by  the  slight- 
est spark  of  praise.  I  do  indeed  feel  grati&ed,  and  it  is 
right  I  should  rejoice,  but  I  rejoice  with  fear,  and  I 
desire  that  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  and  increased 
obligation  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
may  keep  me  humble  and  dtcumspect. 

''The  conventions  at  Baltimore  happened  most 
opportunely  for  the  display  of  the  powers  of  the  Tele- 
graph, especially  as  it  was  the  means  of  correspondence, 
in  one  instance,  between  the  Democratic  Convention 
and  the  first  candidate  elect  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  before  the  window  of 
the  Telegraph  Boom  in  the  Capitol  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  the  announcement  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Presidential  candidate,  and  the  whole  of  it  after- 
wards seemed  turned  upon  the  Telegraph.  They  gave 
the  Telegraph  three  cheers,  and  I  was  called  to  make 
my  appearance  at  the  window  when  three  cheers  were 
given  to  me  by  some  hundreds  present,  composed  mainly 
of  members  of  Congress. 

"Such  is  the  feeling  in  Congress  that  many  tell  me 
they  are  ready  to  grant  anything.  Even  the  most  in- 
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Veterate  opposers  have  changed  to  admirers,  and  one 
of  them,  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  who  ridiculed  my  system 
last  session  by  associating  it  with  the  tricks  of  animal 
magnetism,  came  to  me  and  said:  'Sir,  I  give  in.  It  is  an 
astonishing  invention/ 

**  When  I  see  all  this  and  such  enthusiasm  everywhere 
manifested,  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  past  sea- 
son of  darkness  and  almost  despair,  have  I  not  occasion 
to  exclaim 'What  hath  Grod  wrought 7  Surely  none  but 
He  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hands,  and  turns  them  as 
the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned  could  so  have  brought 
light  out  of  darkness.  *  Sorrow  may  continue  for  a  night, 
but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning/  Pk'ay  for  me  then,  my 
dear  brother,  that  I  may  have  a  heart  to  praise  the 
great  Deliverer,  and  in  future,  when  discouraged  or 
despairing,  be  enabled  to  remember  His  past  mercy, 
and  in  full  faith  rest  all  my  cares  on  Him  who  careth 
for  us. 

**  Mr.  S.  still  embarrasses  the  progress  of  the  invention 
by  his  stubbornness,  but  there  are  indications  of  giving 
way;  mainly,  I  fear,  because  he  sees  his  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  doing  so,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  the  gross 
injury  he  has  done  me.  I  pray  Crod  for  a  right  spirit 
in  dealing  with  him.'' 

The  incident  referred  to  in  this  letter  with  regard  to 
the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  is  worthy  of  more  extended  notice. 
The  convention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  26th  of  May, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  two-thirds  rule  was  first 
adopted.  Van  Buren  had  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but 
could  not  secure  the  necessary  two  thirds,  and  finally 
James  K.  Polk  was  unanimously  nominated.    This 
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news  was  instantly  flashed  to  Washington  by  the  tele* 
graph  and  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  of  enthu- 
dasniy  disappointment,  and  wonder»  and  not  believed 
by  many  until  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 

The  convention  then  nominated  Van  Buren's  friend. 
Senator  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. This  news,  too,  was  immediately  sent  by  wire 
to  Washington.  Morse  at  once  informed  Mr.  Wright, 
who  was  in  the  Capitol  at  the  time,  of  his  nomination, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  Morse  wired  his  refusal 
to  Vail  in  Baltimore,  and  it  was  read  to  the  convention 
only  a  few  moments  after  the  nomination  had  been 
made.  This  was  too  much  for  the  credulity  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  they  adjourned  till  the  following  day  and 
sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  verify  the  dis- 
patch. Upon  the  return  of  the  committee,  with  the 
report  that  the  telegraph  had  indeed  performed  this 
wonder,  this  new  instrumentality  received  such  an 
advertisement  as  could  not  fail  to  please  the  most  ex- 
acting. 

Then  a  scene  was  enacted  new  in  the  annals  of  civili- 
zation. In  Baltimore  the  committee  of  conference  sur- 
rounded Vail  at  his  instrument,  and  in  Washington 
Senator  Wright  sat  beside  Morse,  all  others  being  ex- 
cluded. The  committee  urged  Wright  to  accept  the 
nomination,  giving  him  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  He 
replied,  giving  as  good  reasons  for  refusing.  This  first 
long-distance  conversation  was  carried  on  until  the 
committee  was  finally  convinced  that  Wright  was  de- 
termined to  refuse,  and  they  so  reported  to  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Dallas  was  then  nominated,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected. 
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On  June  8»  Morse  made  his  report  to  the  Honorable 
McClintock  Young,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ad  interim.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  he  was  able  to  say:  **Qf  the  appropriation  made 
there  will  remain  in  the  Treasury,  after  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  accounts,  about  $S500,  which  may  be 
needed  for  contingent  liabilities  and  for  sustaining  the 
line  already  constructed,  until  provision  by  law  shall 
be  made  for  such  an  organization  of  a  telegraphic  de- 
partment or  bureau  as  shall  enable  the  Telegraph  at 
least  to  support  itself  >  if  not  to  become  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government/* 

In  the  course  of  this  report  mention  is  also  made  of 
the  following  interesting  incidents:  — 

'"In  regard  to  the  tUUity  of  the  Telegraph,  time  alone 
can  determine  and  develop  the  whole  capacity  for  good 
of  so  perfect  a  system.  In  the  few  days  of  its  infancy 
it  has  already  casually  shown  its  usefulness  in  the  re- 
lief, in  various  ways,  of  the  anxieties  of  thousands;  and, 
when  such  a  sure  means  of  relief  is  available  to  the 
public  at  large,  the  amount  of  its  usefulness  becomes 
incalculable.  An  instance  or  two  will  best  illustrate 
this  quality  of  the  Telegraph. 

*^A  family  in  Washington  was  thrown  into  great 
distress  by  a  rumor  that  one  of  its  members  had  met 
with  a  violent  death  in  Baltimore  the  evening  before. 
Several  hours  must  have  elapsed  ere  their  state  of  sus- 
pense could  be  relieved  by  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
veyance. A  note  was  dispatched  to  the  tdegraph  rooms 
at  the  Capitol  requesting  to  have  inquiry  made  at  Bal- 
timore. The  messenger  had  occasion  to  wait  but  ten  min- 
utes when  the  proper  inquiry  was  made  at  Baltimore* 
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and  the  answer  returned  that  the  rumor  was  without 
foundation.  Thus  was  a  worthy  family  relieved  imme- 
diately from  a  state  of  distressing  suspense. 

'^  An  inquiry  from  a  person  in  Baltimore,  holding  the 
check  of  a  gentleman  in  Washington  upon  the  Bank  of 
Washington,  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  ascertain  if  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  funds  in  that  bank.  A  mes- 
senger was  instantly  dispatched  from  the  Capitol  who 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  affirmative  answer, 
which  was  returned  to  Baltimore  instantly,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  confidence  in  a  money  arrangement  which 
might  have  afifected  unfavorably  (for  many  hours,  at 
least)  the  business  transactions  of  a  man  of  good  credit. 

*^  Other  cases  might  be  given,  but  these  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  of  utility,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  will  reflect  upon  them  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  public  business,  in  commercial  operations, 
and  in  private  and  social  transactions,  which  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the  immense  advantages  of  such  a 
speedy  mode  of  conveyrug  intelligence.'' 

While  such  instances  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph  are 
but  the  commonplaces  of  to-day,  we  can  imagine  with 
what  wonder  they  were  regarded  in  1844. 

Morse  then  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  on 
the  same  day,  referring  to  the  report  just  quoted  from, 
and  then  saying:  — 

*'The  proprietors  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  an 
engine  of  power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  all  opinions 
seem  to  concur  in  desiring  to  have  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Grovemment,  rather  than  have  it  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  and  associations;  and  to  this  end 
the  proprietors  respectfully  submit  their  willingness  to 
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transfer  the  ezdusive  use  and  control  of  it,  from  Wash* 
ington  City  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  such  improvements  as  shall  be 
made  by  the  proprietors,  or  either  of  them,  if  Congress 
shall  proceed  to  cause  its  construction,  and  upon  either 
of  the  following  terms." 

Here  follow  the  details  of  the  two  plans:  either  out- 
right purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  existing  line 
and  construction  by  the  Government  of  the  line  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York,  or  construction  of  the  latter 
by  the  proprietors  under  contract  to  the  Government; 
but  no  specific  sum  was  mentioned  in  either  case. 

This  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  will  appear  further 
on,  but  $8000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
line  already  built,  and  that  was  all  that  Congress  would 
do.  It  was  while  this  matter  was  pending  that  Morse 
wrote  to  his  brother  Sidney,  on  June  IS:  — 

""I  am  in  the  crisis  of  matters,  so  far  as  this  session 
of  Congress  is  concerned,  in  relation  to  the  Telegraph, 
which  absorbs  all  my  time.  Perfect  enthusiasm  seems 
to  pervade  all  classes  in  regard  to  it,  but  there  is  still 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  which  is  permitted  by  a  wise 
Father  to  keep  me  humble,  doubtless.  May  his  strength 
be  sufficient  for  me  and  I  shall  fear  nothing,  and  will 
bear  it  till  He  sees  fit  to  remove  it.  Fray  for  me,  as  I  do 
for  you,  that,  if  prosperity  is  allotted  to  us,  we  may 
have  hearts  to  use  it  to  the  glory  of  God.'' 
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JUNE  2S,  1844— OCTOBER  9, 1845 

Fame  and  fortune  now  asfured.  —  Government  declines  purduwe  of  tele- 
graph. —  Accident  to  leg  gives  needed  rest.  —  Reflections  on  ways  of  Provi* 
denoe.  —  Consideration  of  finanrial  propositionB.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  ful* 
some  praise. — Morse's  rqtly.  —  Extension  of  telegraph  proceeds  slowly.— 
Letter  to  Russian  Minister.  —  Letter  to  London  "Mechanics'  Magasine" 
^'^""'^"g  priority  and  first  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy.  —  Hopes  that 
Government  may  yet  pnrdiase.  -*-  Longing  for  a  home.  —  Dinner  at  Rus« 
sian  Minister's.  —  Congress  again  fails  him.  —  Amos  Kendall  chosen  as 
business  agent.  —  First  telegraph  company.  —  Fourth  vqyage  to  Europe.  -^ 
London,  Broek.  Hambuig.  —  Letter  of  Charles  T.  Fkisdunann.  —  Paris.  — 
Nothing  definite  aooompltshed. 

Mobsb's  fame  was  now  secure,  and  fortune  was  soon  to 
follow.  Tried  as  he  had  been  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
he  was  now  destined  to  undergo  new  triab,  trials  in- 
cident to  success,  to  prosperity,  and  to  world-wide 
eminence.  That  he  foresaw  the  new  dangers  which 
would  beset  him  on  every  hand  is  clearly  evidenced  in 
the  letters  to  his  brother,  but,  heartened  by  the  success 
which  had  at  last  crowned  his  efforts,  he  buckled  on 
his  armor  ready  to  do  battle  to  such  foes,  both  within 
and  without,  as  should  in  the  future  assail  him.  Fatalist 
as  we  must  regard  him,  he  believed  in  his  star;  or  rather 
he  went  forward  with  sublime  faith  in  that  Grod  who 
had  thus  far  guarded  him  from  evil,  and  in  his  own 
good  time  had  given  him  the  victory,  and  such  a  vic- 
tory! For  twelve  years  he  had  fought  on  through  trials 
and  privations,  hampered  by  bodily  ailments  and  the 
deep  discouragements  of  those  who  should  have  aided 
him.  Pitted  against  the  trained  minds  and  the  wealth 
of  other  nations,  he  had  gone  forth  a  very  David  to 
battle,  and,  like  David,  the  simplicity  of  his  missile  had 
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given  him  the  victory.  Other  telegraphs  had  been 
devised  by  other  men;  some  had  actually  been  put  into 
operation,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  nations  had 
held  their  breath  until  his  appeared,  and,  sweeping  all 
the  others  from  the  field,  demonstrated  and  maintained 
its  supremacy. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  became  more  complex. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him;  fame  carried  his 
name  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  his  counsel 
was  sought  by  eminent  scientists  and  by  other  inventors, 
both  practical  and  visionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  detractors  innumerable  arose; 
his  rights  to  the  invention  were  challenged,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  in  insincerity;  infringements  of  his  patent 
rights  necessitated  long  and  acrimonious  lawsuits,  and, 
like  other  men  of  mark,  he  was  traduced  and  vilified. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
seething  politics  of  the  day  and  in  religious  questions 
which,  to  his  mind  and  that  of  many  others,  affected 
the  very  foundations  of  the  nation. 

To  follow  him  throu^  all  these  labyrinthine  ways 
would  require  voliunes,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
selecting  only  such  letters  as  may  give  a  fair  idea  of  how 
he  bore  himself  in  the  face  of  these  new  and  manifold 
trials,  of  how  he  sometimes  erred  in  judgment  and  in 
action,  but  how  through  all  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in 
his  faith,  and  how,  at  last,  he  was  to  find  that  home  and 
that  domestic  bhss  which  he  had  all  his  life  so  earnestly 
desired,  but  which  had  until  the  evening  of  his  days 
been  denied  to  him. 

Having  won  his  great  victory,  retirement  from  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  best  suited  him.  He  was  now 
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fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  earned 
repose.  To  this  end  he  sought  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cherished  idea  that  the  telegraph  should  become  the 
property  of  the  Crovemment,  and  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  very  modest  remuneration.  As  I  have  said  before, 
he  and  the  other  proprietors  joined  in  offering  the  tele- 
graph to  the  Crovernment  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $100,- 
000.  But  the  Administration  of  that  day  seems  to  have 
been  stricken  with  unaccountable  blindness,  for  the 
Postmaster-General,  that  same  wise  and  sapient  Cave 
Johnson  who  had  sought  to  kill  the  telegraph  bill  by 
ridicule  in  the  House,  and  in  despite  of  his  acknowl- 
edgment to  Morse,  reported:  "^That  the  operation  of 
the  Telegraph  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  had 
not  satisfied  him  that,  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted,  its  revenues  could  be  made  equal  to 
its  expenditures."  Congress  was  equally  lax,  and  so  the 
Government  lost  its  great  opportunity,  for  when,  in 
after  years,  the  question  of  government  ownership 
again  came  up,  it  was  found  that  either  to  purchase 
outright  or  to  parallel  existing  lines  would  cost  many 
more  millions  than  it  would  have  taken  thousands  in 
1844. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  what  was  offered  to  them  was  always  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  Morse.  For,  while  he  himself  gained  much 
more  by  the  operation  of  private  companies,  the  evils 
which  he  had  foretold  were  more  than  realized. 

But  to  return  to  the  days  of  '44,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  q>ring  of  that  year  he  met  with  a  painful  accident. 
Its  exact  nature  is  not  specified,  but  it  must  have  been 
severe,  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
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brother  Sidney,  dated  June  2S,  that  he  saw  in  it  only 
another  blessing:  — 

*^I  am  still  in  bed,  and  from  appearances  I  am  likely 
to  be  held  here  for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks.  The 
wound  on  the  leg  was  worse  than  I  at  first  supposed. 
It  seems  slow  in  healing  and  has  been  much  inflamed, 
although  now  yielding  to  remedies.  My  hope  was  to 
have  spent  some  weeks  in  New  York,  but  it  will  now 
depend  on  the  time  of  the  healing  of  my  leg. 

"The  ways  of  God  are  mysterious,  and  I  find  prayer 
answered  in  a  way  not  at  all  anticipated.  This  accident, 
as  we  are  apt  to  call  it,  I  can  plainly  see  is  calculated  to 
effect  many  salutary  objects.  I  needed  rest  of  body  and 
mind  after  my  intense  anxieties  and  exertions,  and  I 
might  have  neglected  it,  and  so,  perhaps,  brought  on 
premature  disease  of  both;  but  I  am  involimtarily  laid 
up  so  that  I  must  keep  quiet,  and,  although  the  fall  that 
caused  my  wound  was  painful  at  first,  yet  I  have  no 
severe  pain  with  it  now.  But  the  principal  effect  is, 
doubtless,  intended  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  and 
I  am  afforded  an  opportunity  of  quiet  reflection  on  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  me. 

"I  cannot  but  constantly  exclaim,  *What  hath  God 
wrought!'  When  I  look  back  upon  the  darkness  of  last 
winter  and  reflect  how,  at  one  time  everything  seemed 
hopeless;  when  I  remember  that  all  my  associates  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Telegraph  had  either  deserted  me  or 
were  discoiuraged,  and  one  had  even  turned  my  enemy, 
reviler  and  accuser  (and  even  Mr.  Vail,  who  has  held 
fast  to  me  from  the  beginning,  felt  like  giving  up 
just  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  all);  when  I  remember 
that,  giving  up  all  hope  myself  from  any  other  source 
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than  his  right  ann  which  brings  salvation,  his  salvation 
did  come  in  answer  to  prayer,  faith  is  strengthened,  and 
did  I  not  know  by  too  sad  experience  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  heart,  I  should  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
again  to  distrust  or  feel  anxiety,  undue  anxiety,  for  the 
future.  But  He  who  knows  the  heart  knows  its  disease, 
and,  as  the  Good  Physician,  if  we  give  ourselves  unreserv- 
edly into  his  hands  to  be  cured.  He  will  give  that  medi- 
cine which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  our  case  prescribes. 

**I  am  well  aware  that  just  now  my  praises  ring  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  I  cannot  take  up 
a  paper  in  which  I  do  not  find  something  to  flatter  the 
natural  pride  of  the  heart.  I  have  prayed,  indeed, 
against  it;  I  have  asked  for  a  right  spirit  under  a  trial 
of  a  new  character,  for  prosperity  is  a  trial,  and  our 
Saviour  has  denounced  a  woe  on  us  ^  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  us.'  May  it  not  then  be  in  answer  to  this  prayer 
that  He  shuts  me  up,  to  strengthen  me  against  the 
temptations  which  the  praises  of  the  world  present, 
and  so,  by  meditation  on  his  dealings  with  me  and  re- 
viewing the  way  in  which  He  has  led  me,  showing  me 
my  perfect  helplessness  without  Him,  He  is  preparing 
to  bless  me  with  stronger  faith  and  more  unreserved 
faith  in  Him? 

"  To  Him,  indeed,  belongs  all  the  glory.  I  have  had 
evidence  enough  that  without  Christ  I  could  do  nothing. 
All  my  strength  is  there  and  I  fervently  desire  to  ascribe 
to  Him  all  the  praise.  If  I  am  to  have  influence,  in- 
creased influence,  I  desire  to  have  it  for  Christ,  to  use  it 
for  his  cause;  if  wealth,  for  Christ;  if  more  knowledge, 
for  Christ.  I  speak  sincerely  when  I  say  I  fear  prosperity 
lest  I  should  be  proud  and  forget  whence  it  comes." 
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Having  at  length  recovered  from  the  accident  which 
had  given  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  rest  which  he  so 
much  needed,  Morse  again  devoted  himself  to  his  affairs 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.  The  Government  still  de- 
lajring  to  take  action,  he  was  compelled,  much  to  his 
r^ret,  to  consider  the  offers  of  private  parties  to  extend 
the  lines  of  the  telegraph  to  important  points  in  the 
Union.  He  had  received  propositions  from  various  per- 
sons who  were  eager  to  push  the  enterprise,  but  in  all 
negotiations  he  was  hampered  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
Smith,  who  seemed  bent  on  putting  as  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement  as  possible,  and 
some  of  whose  propositions  had  to  be  rejected  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  Before  Congress  had  finally  put  the 
quietus  on  his  hopes  in  that  direction,  he  considered  the 
advisability  of  parting  with  his  interest  to  some  in- 
dividual, and,  oa  July  1,  1844,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  David 
Burbank  from  Baltimore:  — 

'"In  reply  to  your  query  for  what  sum  I  would  seU 
my  share  of  the  patent  right  in  the  Telegraph,  which 
amounts  to  one  half,  I  frankly  say  that,  if  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  doUars  shall  be  secured  to  me  in  cash, 
current  funds  in  the  United  States,  or  stocks  at  cash 
value,  such  as  I  may  be  disposed  to  accept  if  presented, 
so  that  in  six  months  from  this  date  I  shall  realize  that 
sum,  I  will  assign  over  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  Telegraph  in  the  United  States. 

**I  offer  it  at  this  price,  not  that  I  estimate  the  value 
of  the  invention  so  low,  for  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable 
that  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  not  half  its  value,  but 
that  I  may  have  my  own  mind  free  to  be  occupied  in 
perfecting  the  system,  and  in  a  general  superintendence 
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of  it,  unembarrassed  by  the  business  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  secure  its  utmost  usefuhiess  and  value/* 

A  Mr.  Fry  of  Philadelphia  had  also  made  an  offer, 
and,  referring  to  this,  he  wrote  to  Smith  from  New  York, 
on  July  17:  "A  letter  from  Mr.  Pry,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  answer  to  the  proposals  which  you  sent,  I  have  just 
received.  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  as  I  cannot  move  in 
this  matter  until  I  know  your  views.  I  am  here  for 
about  a  fortnight  and  wish  some  arrangements  made  by 
which  our  business  can  be  transacted  without  the  neces- 
sity of  so  much  waiting  and  so  much  writing.*' 

All  these  negotiations  seem  to  have  come  to  nothing, 
and  I  have  only  mentioned  them  as  showing  Morse's 
willingness  to  part  with  his  interest  for  much  less  than 
he  knew  it  was  worth,  in  order  that  he  might  not  prove 
an  obstacle  in  the  expansion  of  the  system  by  being  too 
mercenary,  and  so  that  he  might  obtain  some  measure  of 
freedom  from  care. 

Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  while  still  proving  himself  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Morse  in  many  ways,  had  com- 
piled a  Telegraph  Dictionary  which  he  called:  *^The 
Secret  Corresponding  Vocabulary,  adapted  for  Use  to 
Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  also  in  con- 
ducting Written  Correspondence  transmitted  by  the 
Mails,  or  otherwise."  The  dedication  reads  as  follows: 

To  ProfesaoT  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Inveniar  of  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph 

Sib,  —  The  homage  of  the  world  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  accorded 
to  the  name  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  American 
philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  having  first  taught 
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mankind  that  the  wild  and  terrific  ways  and  forces  of 
the  electric  fluid,  as  it  flies  and  flashes  through  the  rent 
atmosphere,  or  descends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  guided  by  positive  and  fixed  laws,  as  much  as  the 
movements  of  more  sluggish  matter  in  the  physical  crea- 
tion, and  that  its  terrible  death-strokes  may  be  rendered 
harmless  by  proper  scientific  precautions. 

To  another  name  of  another  generation,  yet  of  the 
same  proud  national  nativity,  the  glory  has  been  re- 
served of  having  first  taught  mankind  to  reach  even 
beyond  the  results  of  Franklin,  and  to  subdue  in  a  modi- 
fied state,  into  the  familiar  and  practical  uses  of  a  house- 
hold servant  who  runs  at  his  master's  bidding,  this  same 
once  frightful  and  tremendous  element.  Indeed  the 
great  work  of  science  which  Franklin  commenced  for 
the  protection  of  man,  you  have  most  triumphantly 
subdued  to  his  convenience.  And  it  needs  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  foresee,  nor  the  spirit  of  personal  flattery 
to  declare,  that  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Morse  are 
destined  to  glide  down  the  declivity  of  time  together, 
the  equals  in  the  renown  of  inventive  achievements, 
until  the  hand  of  History  shall  become  palsied,  and 
whatever  pertains  to  humanity  shall  be  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  matter. 

Of  one  thus  rich  in  the  present  applause  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  gratitude, 
it  affords  the  author  of  the  following  compilation,  which 
is  designed  to  contribute  in  a  degree  to  the  practical 
usefulness  of  your  invention,  a  high  gratification  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  public  feeling. 

That  you  may  live  to  witness  the  full  consummation 
of  the  vast  revolution  in  the  social  and  business  rela- 
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tions  of  your  countrymen,  which  your  g«nius  has 
proved  to  be  feasible,  under  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  our  nationial  councils,  and  that  you  may,  with  this 
great  gratification,  also  realize  from  it  the  substantial 
reward,  which  inventive  merit  too  seldom  acquires,  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  independence,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

Your  most  respectful  and  obedient  servant 

The  Author. 

This  florid  and  fulsome  eulogy  was  written  by  that 
singular  being  who  could  thus  flatter,  and  almost 
apotheosize,  the  inventor  in  public,  while  in  secret  he 
was  doing  everything  to  thwart  him,  and  who  never,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  ceased  to  antagonize  him,  and  later 
accused  him  of  having  claimed  the  credit  of  an  invention 
all  the  essentials  of  which  were  invented  by  others.  No 
wonder  that  Morse  was  embarrassed  and  at  a  loss  how 
to  reply  to  the  letter  of  Smith's  enclosing  this  eulogy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  up  one  of  the  subjects 
in  dispute:  — 

New  Yobx,  November  18, 1844. 

Deab  Sib,  —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  4th  and 
5th  inst.,  and  reply  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects 
you  mention  in  their  order. 

I  like  very  well  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
entation of  a  set  of  the  Tel^raph  Dictionary  you  are 
publishing  to  each  member  of  Congress,  and,  when  I 
return  to  Washington,  wiU  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  see  if  he  wiU  assent  to  it. 

As  to  the  dedication  to  me,  since  you  have  asked  my 
opinion,  I  must  say  I  should  pref^  to  have  it  much 
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curtafled  and  less  laudatory.  I  must  refer  it  entirely 
to  you»  however,  as  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  others 
should  write  and  think  of  me. 

In  regard  to  the  Bartlett  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  your  plan  for  settling  it,  I  cannot  admit  that, 
as  proprietors  of  the  Tel^raph,  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  regret  that  there  has  been  any  mention  of  it, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  you  yourself  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination to  leave  the  matter  altogether,  or  at  least 
until  the  Tel^raph  biU  had  been  definitely  settled  in 
Congress.  However  much  I  may  deprecate  agitation  of 
the  subject  in  the  Senate,  to  mar  and  probably  to  defeat 
all  our  prospects,  it  is  a  matter  over  which  I  have  no 
control  in  the  aspect  that  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
therefore  —  '^the  suppression  of  details  which  had  bet- 
ter not  be  pushed  to  a  decision'*  —  does  not  rest  with 
me. 

In  regard,  however,  to  such  a  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Telegraph  as  shall  enable  each  of  us  to  labor  for 
the  general  benefit  without  embarrassment  from  each 
other,  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  a  division  is  proposed  to  be  made 
might  be  extended  to  embrace  the  entire  property.  The 
subject,  however,  requires  mature  deliberation,  and  I 
am  not  now  prepared  to  present  the  plan,  but  will 
think  it  over  and  consult  with  Vail  and  Gale  and  ar- 
range it,  perhaps  definitely,  when  I  see  you  again  in 
Washington. 

I  have  letters  from  VaQ  at  Washington  and  Rogers 
at  Baltimore  stating  the  fact  that  complete  success  has 
attended  all  the  transmission  of  results  by  Telegraphy 
there  not  having  been  a  failure  in  a  single  instance,  and 
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to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
perfect  impartiality  of  the  directors  of  the  Telegraph. 


While  the  success  of  the  Telegraph  had  now  been 
fully  demonstrated,  and  while  congratulations  and 
honors  were  showered  on  the  inventor  from  all  quarters, 
negotiations  for  its  extension  proceeded  but  slowly. 
Morse  still  kept  hoping  that  the  Grovemment  would 
eventually  purchase  all  the  rights,  and  it  was  not  until 
well  into  1845  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
dream.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  kq>t  busy  replying  to 
enquiries  from  the  representatives  of  Russia,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  and  in  repelling  attacks 
which  had  already  been  launched  against  him  in  sden* 
tific  circles.  As  an  example  of  the  former  I  shall  quote 
from  a  letter  to  His  Excellency  Alexander  de  Bodisco, 
the  Russian  Minister,  written  in  December,  1844 :  — 

*'In  complying  with  your  request  to  write  you  re- 
specting my  invention  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, I  find  there  are  but  few  points  of  interest  not 
embraced  in  the  printed  documents  already  in  your  pos- 
session. The  principle  on  which  my  whole  invention 
rests  is  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  commanded 
at  pleasure  at  any  distance.  The  application  of  this 
power  to  the  telegraph  is  original  with  me.  If  the 
electro-magnet  is  now  used  in  Europe  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  it  has  been  subsequently  introduced.  All  the 
systems  of  electric  telegraphs  in  Europe  from  1820  to 
1840  are  based  on  the  di^fUction  of  the  fnagnetic  needle, 
while  my  system,  invented  in  18S2,  is  based,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  on  the  electro-magnet. . . . 

'"Should  the  Emperor  be  desirous  of  the  superin- 
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tendence  of  an  experienced  person  to  put  the  Tel^raph 
in  operation  in  Russia,  I  will  either  engage  myself  to 
visit  Russia  for  that  purpose;  or,  if  my  own  or  another 
government  shall,  previous  to  receiving  an  answer  from 
Russia,  engage  my  personal  attendance,  I  will  send  an 
experienced  person  in  my  stead/' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  vigorous  style  in  which  he  re» 
pelled  attacks  on  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  I  shall  give 
the  following:  — 

MissBS.  Editobs, — The  London  '*  Mechanics '  Mag* 
azine,"  for  October,  1844,  copies  an  article  from  the  Bal- 
timore ''American'*  in  which  my  discovery  in  relation 
to  causing  electricity  to  cross  rivers  without  wires  is  an- 
nounced, and  then  in  a  note  to  his  readers  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  makes  the  following  assertion:  ''The 
English  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Morse  has  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to  mag- 
neto tel^praphs,  only  rediscovered  what  was  previously 
well  known  in  this  country." 

More  iUiberality  and  deliberate  injustice  has  been 
seldom  condensed  within  so  small  a  compass.  From  the 
experience,  however,  that  I,  in  common  with  many 
American  scientific  gentlemen,  have  already  had  of  the 
piratical  conjoined  with  the  abusive  propensity  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English  saoana  and  writers,  I  can  scarcely 
expect  either  liberality  or  justice  from  the  quarter 
whence  this  falsehood  has  issued.  But  there  is,  fortu- 
nately, an  appeal  to  my  own  countrymen,  to  the  impar- 
tial and  liberal-minded  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
truly  noble  of  England  herself. 

I  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  Electro- 
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Magnetic  Td^raph;  to  be  the  first  who  planned  and 
operated  a  really  practicable  Electric  Telegraph.  This 
18  the  broad  claim  I  make  in  behalf  <rf  my  country  and 
myself  before  the  world.  If  I  cannot  substantiate  this 
daim,  if  any  other,  to  whatever  country  he  belongs,  can 
make  out  a  previous  or  better  claim,  I  will  cheerfully 
yield  him  the  palm. 

Although  I  had  planned  and  completed  my  Tel^;nq>h 
unconscious,  until  after  my  Telegraph  was  in  opera- 
tion, that  even  the  words  '* Electric  Telegraph"  had 
ever  been  combined  until  I  had  combined  them,  I 
have  now  made  myself  familiar  with,  I  believe,  all  the 
plans,  abortive  and  otherwise,  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  since  the  time  of  Franklin,  who  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  using  electricity  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  intelligence.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, both  of  the  various  plans  devised  and  the  time 
when  they  were  severally  devised,  I  claim  to  be  the  first 
inventor  of  a  really  practicable  telegraph  on  the  electric 
principle.  When  this  shall  be  seriously  called  in  question 
by  any  responsible  name,  I  have  the  proof  in  readiness. 

As  to  English  electric  telegraphs,  the  telegraph  of 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  called  the  Magnetic  Neecfle 
Telegraph,  inefficient  as  it  is,  was  invented  five  years 
after  mine,  and  the  printing  telegraph,  so-called  (the 
title  to  the  invention  of  which  is  litigated  by  Wheat- 
stone  and  Bain)  was  invented  seven  years  after  mine. 

So  much  for  my  rediscovering  what  was  previously 
known  in  England. 

As  to  the  discovery  that  electricity  may  be  made  to 
cross  the  water  without  wire  conductors,  above,through, 
or  beneath  the  water,  the  very  reference  by  the  editor 
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to  another  number  of  the  magazine^  and  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Cooke,  or  rather  Steinheil,  and  of  Bain,  shows 
that  the  editor  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  my 
experiment.  I  have  in  detail  the  experiments  of  Bain 
and  Wheatstone.  They  were  merely  in  effect  repetitions 
of  the  experiments  of  Steinheil.  Their  object  was  to 
show  that  the  earth  or  water  can  be  made  one  half  of 
the  circuit  in  conducting  electricity,  a  fact  proved  by 
Franklin  with  ordinary  electricity  in  the  last  century^ 
and  by  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  with  magnetic 
electricity  in  1887.  Mr.  Bain,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  in  England  repeated,  or  (to  use  the  Eng- 
lish editor's  phrase)  rediscovered  the  same  fact  in  1841. 
But  what  have  these  experiments,  in  which  one  wire 
is  carried  across  the  river,  to  do  with  mine  which  dispenses 
toith  wires  altogether  across  the  river?  I  challenge  the 
proof  that  such  an  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  in 
Europe,  unless  it  be  since  the  publication  of  my  results. 

The  year  1844  was  drawing  to  a  dose  and  Congress 
still  was  dilatory.  Morse  hated  to  abandon  his  cher- 
ished dream  of  government  ownership,  and,  while 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  private  parties  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  he  still  hoped  that  Congress  would 
at  last  see  the  light.  He  writes  to  his  brother  from 
Washington  on  December  80:  — 

'*  Telegraph  matters  look  exceedingly  encouraging, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  Europe.  I  have 
just  got  a  letter  from  a  special  agent  of  the  French  Grov- 
enunent,  sent  to  Boston  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  seen  mine  and  'is 
convinced  of  its  superiority,'  and  wishes  all  information 
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concerning  it»  adding :  'I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make 
a  special  report  on  your  admirable  invention/ " 

And  on  January  18,  1845»  he  writes:  — 

''I  am  welly  but  anxiously  waiting  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  the  bill  for  extension  of  Tel^^ph.  Texas 
drives  everything  else  into  a  comer.  I  have  not  many 
fears  if  they  wiU  only  get  it  up.  I  had  to-day  the  Rus- 
sian,  Spanish,  and  Belgian  Ministers  to  see  the  operation 
of  the  Telegraph;  they  were  astonished  and  delighted. 
The  Russian  Minister  particularly  takes  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  it»  and  will  write  to  his  Government  by  next 
steamer.  The  French  Minister  also  came  day  before 
yesterday,  and  will  write  in  its  favor  to  his  Grovem- 
ment. . .  •  Senator  Woodbury  gave  a  discourse  before 
the  Institute  a  few  nights  ago,  ui  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  he  lauded  the  Tel^raph 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  thought  I  had  gone  a  step  be- 
yond Franklin!  The  popularity  of  the  Tel^raph  in- 
creases rather  than  declines.'' 

The  mention  of  Texas  in  this  letter  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Polk  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  a  platform 
which  favored  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  question  was,  naturally,  para- 
mount in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Texas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  December,  1845. 

Writing  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  lind,  in  Porto  Rico 
on  February  8,  he  says:  — 

''The  Telegraph  operates  to  the  p^ect  satisfaction 
of  the  public,  as  you  perhaps  see  by  the  laudatory  no- 
tices of  the  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  now 
in  a  state  of  unpleasant  suspense  waiting  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Tel^raph  to  New  York. 
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I  am  in  hopes  they  will  take  it  up  and  pass  it  next  week; 
if  they  should  not»  I  shall  at  once  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  private  companies  to  take  it  and  extend  it. 

**I  do  long  for  the  time,  if  it  shall  be  permitted,  to 
have  you  with  your  husband  and  little  Charles  around 
me.  I  feel  my  loneliness  more  and  more  keenly  every 
day.  Fame  and  money  are  in  themselves  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  domestic  happiness;  as  means  to  that  end 
I  value  them.  Yesterday  was  the  sad  anniversary  (the 
twentieth)  of  your  dear  mother's  death,  and  I  spent  the 
most  of  it  in  thinking  of  her.  .  .  ** 

^*  Thursday 9  February  12.  I  dined  at  the  Russian 
Ambassador's  Tuesday.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  din- 
ner-party I  ever  attended  in  any  country.  Thirty-six 
sat  down  to  table;  there  were  eleven  Senators,  nearly 
half  the  Senate.  •  •  •  The  table,  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  was  decorated  with  immense  gilt  vases 
of  flowers  on  a  splendid  plateau  of  richly  chased  gilt 
ornaments,  and  candelabra  with  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  lights.  We  were  ushered  into  the  house  through 
eight  liveried  servants,  who  afterward  waited  on  us  at 
table. 

''I  go  to-morrow  evening  to  Mr.  Wickliffe's,  Post- 
master General,  and,  probably,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing next  to  the  President's.  The  new  President,  Polk, 
arrived  this  evening  amid  the  roar  of  cannon.  He  will 
be  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  I  presume  I 
shall  be  there. 

'*I  am  most  anxiously  waiting  the  action  of  Congress 
on  the  Tel^raph.  It  is  exceedingly  tantalizing  to  suffer 
so  much  loss  of  precious  time  that  cannot  be  recalled." 

This  time  there  was  no  eleventh-hour  passage  of  the 
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billy  for  Congress  adjourned  without  reaching  it»  and 
while  this,  in  the  light  of  future  events,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it 
inured  to  the  financial  benefit  of  the  inventor  himself. 
The  question  now  arose  of  the  best  means  of  extending 
the  business  of  the  telegraph  throu^  private  companies, 
and  Morse  keenly  felt  the  need  of  a  better  business  head 
than  he  possessed  to  guide  the  enterprise  throu^  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  commerce.  He  was  fortunate 
in  choosing  as  his  business  and  legal  adviser  the  Hon- 
orable Amos  Kendall. 

Mr.  James  D.  Reid,  one  of  the  early  telegraphers  and 
a  staunch  and  faithful  friend  of  Morse's,  thus  speaks 
of  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  valuable  book  '"The  Tel^raph  in 
America*^  — 

*^Mr.  Kendall  is  too  well  known  in  American  history 
to  require  description.  He  was  General  Jackson's  Post- 
master General,  incorruptible,  able,  an  educated  lawyer^ 
clear-headed,  methodical,  and  ingenious.  But  he  was 
somewhat  rigid  in  his  manners  and  methods,  and  lacked 
the  dash  and  bonhomie  which  would  have  carried  him 
successfully  into  the  business  centres  of  the  seaboard 
cities,  and  brought  capital  largely  and  cheerfully  to  hb 
feet.  Of  personal  magnetism,  indeed,  except  in  private 
intercourse,  where  he  was  eminently  delightful,  he  had, 
at  tlus  period  of  his  life,  none.  This  made  his  work  dif- 
ficult, especially  with  railroad  men.  Yet  the  Telegraph 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  more  genuinely  honest 
and  able  hands.  On  the  part  of  those  he  represented 
this  confidence  was  so  complete  that  their  interests 
were  committed  to  him  without  reserve." 

Professor  Gale  and  Alfred  Vail  joined  with  Morse  in 
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entrusting  their  interests  to  Mr.  Kendall's  care,  but 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  preferred  to  act  for  himself •  This  caused 
much  trouble  in  the  future,  for  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  honest,  upright  Kendall  and  the  shifty 
Smith  were  bound  to  come  into  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  latter,  as  one  of  the  original  patentees,  had  to  be 
consulted  in  every  sale  of  patent  rights,  and  Kendall 
soon  found  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  him. 

At  first  Kendall  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  capi- 
talists to  subscribe  to  what  was  stiU  looked  upon  as  a 
very  risky  venture.  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  was 
the  first  man  wise  in  his  generation,  and  others  then 
followed  his  lead,  so  that  a  cash  capital  of  $15,000 
was  raised.  Mr.  Beid  says:  ''It  was  provided,  in  this 
original  subscription,  that  the  payment  of  $50  should 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  two  shares  of  $50  each.  A  pay- 
ment of  $15,000,  therefore,  required  an  issue  of  $30,000 
stock.  To  the  patentees  were  issued  an  additional 
$30,000  stock,  or  half  of  the  capital,  as  the  considera- 
tion of  the  patent.  The  capital  was  thus  $60,000  for  the 
first  link.  W.  W.  Corcoran  and  B.  B.  French  were 
made  trustees  to  hold  the  patent  rights  and  property 
until  organization  was  effected.  Meanwhile  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  first  telegraphic  charter  issued 
in  the  United  States." 

The  company  was  called  ''The  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,''  and  was  the  first  telegraph  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  able,  if  conservative,  management  of  Mr. 
Kendall  the  business  of  the  telegraph  progressed  slowly 
but  surely.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  many 
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obstacles  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  efforts  of  un- 
principled men  to  pirate  the  invention,  or  to  infringe 
on  the  patent,  were  the  cause  of  numerous  lawsuits. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  the  tele- 
graph. Mr.  Beid  has  accomplished  this  task  much  better 
than  I  possibly  could,  and,  in  following  the  personal 
history  of  Morse,  the  now  famous  inventor,  I  shall  but 
touch  incidentally  on  all  these  matters. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1845,  the  following  letter  of 
introduction  was  sent  to  Morse  from  the  Department 
of  State:  — 

To  the  respective  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe. 

Sm,  —  The  bearer  hereof,  Professor  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  of  New  York,  Superintendent  of  Electro  Mag- 
netic Telegraphs  for  the  United  States,  is  about  to  visit 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  various 
governments  his  own  system,  and  its  superiority  over 
others  now  in  use.  From  a  personal  knowledge  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  I  can  speak  confidently  of  his  amiability  of 
disposition  and  high  respectability .  The  merits  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  this  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence are,  I  believe,  universally  conceded  in  this  country. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  your  acquaint- 
ance and  in  bespeaking  for  him,  during  his  stay  in  your 
neighborhood,  such  attentions  and  good  offices  in  aid  of 
his  object  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  extend  to  him. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jamba  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 


6.  ¥.  B.  UORBB 
1  portnlt  b]i  Daniel  HunUngton 
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With  the  assurance  that  he  had  left  his  business 
affairs  in  capable  hands,  Morse  sailed  from  New  York 
on  August  6, 1845,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  25th. 
For  the  fourth  time  he  was  crossing  from  America  to 
Europe,  but  under  what  totally  different  circumstances. 
On  previous  occasions,  practically  imknown,  he  had 
voyaged  forth  to  win  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  art,  or  to 
achieve  higher  honors  in  this  same  field,  or  as  a  himible 
petitioner  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  Forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  he 
had  yet  looked  confidently  to  the  future  for  his  reward 
in  material  as  well  as  spiritual  gifts.  Now,  having  aban- 
doned his  art,  he  had  won  such  fame  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent realm  that  his  name  was  becoming  well-known  in 
all  the  centres  of  civilisation,  and  he  was  assured  of  a 
respectful  hearing  wherever  he  might  present  himself. 
Freed  already  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  need 
no  longer  take  heed  for  the  morrow,  but  could  with  a 
light  heart  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  new 
scenes,  and  the  business  of  proving  to  other  nations  the 
superiority  of  his  system,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that, 
whatever  might  betide  him  in  Europe,  he  was  assured 
of  a  competence  at  home. 

His  brother  Sidney,  with  his  family,  had  preceded 
him  to  Europe,  and  writing  to  Vail  from  London  on 
September  1,  Morse  says:  — 

*^I  have  just  taken  lodgings  with  my  brother  and  his 
family  preparatory  to  looking  about  for  a  week,  when 
I  shall  continue  my  journey  to  Stockholm  and  St* 
Petersburg,  by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  direct  from  Lon- 
don. 

**0n  my  way  from  liverpool  I  saw  at  Rugby  the 
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telegraph  wires  of  Wheatstone,  which  extend,  I  under- 
stood, as  far  as  Northampton.  I  went  into  the  office  as 
the  train  stopped  a  moment,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
instrument  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  ^Dlustrated  Times.' 
The  place  was  the  ticket-office  and  the  man  very  un- 
4x>mmunicative»  but  he  told  me  it  was  not  in  operation 
and  that  they  did  not  use  it  much.  This  is  easOy  ac-  ] 

coimted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  two  termini  are  in- 
considerable  places,  and  Wheatstone's  system  dum^ 
and  complicated.  The  advantage  of  recording  is  incal- 
culable, and  in  this  I  have  the  undisputed  superiority. 
As  soon  as  I  can  visit  the  telegraph-office  here  I  will  give 
you  the  result  of  my  observation.  I  shall  probably  do 
nothing  until  my  return  from  the  north." 
f  Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  during  his  short 
stay  in  London,  and  on  the  17th  of  S^tember  he  left 
for  the  Continent  with  Mr.  Henry  Ellsworth  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  had  been 
appointed  attach^  to  the  American  L^ation  at  Stock- 
holm. Morse's  letters  to  his  daughter  give  a  detailed 
account  of  his  journey,  but  I  shall  give  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  them:  — 

^  **  Hamburg^  September  £7,  1846.  Eveiything  being 
ready  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant,  we  left 
Brompton  Square  in  very  rainy  and  stormy  weather, 
and  drove  down  to  the  Custom-house  wharf  and  went 
on  board  our  destined  steamer,  the  William  Joliffe,  a 
dirty,  black-looking,  tub-like  thing,  about  as  large  but 
not  half  so  neat  as  a  North  River  wood-sloop.  The  wind 
was  full  from  the  Southwest,  blowing  a  gale  with  rain, 
and  I  confess  I  did  not  much  fancy  leaving  land  in  so 
unpromising  a  craft  and  in  such  weather;  yet  our  vessel 
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proved  an  excellent  seaboat,  and,  although  all  were  sick 
on  board  but  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  myself,  we  had  a  safe 
but  rough  passage  across  the  boisterous  North  Sea/' 

Stopping  but  a  short  time  in  Rotterdam,  the  party 
proceeded  through  the  Hague  and  Haarlem  to  Amster- 
dam, and  from  the  latter  place  they  visited  the  village 
of  Broek:  — 

^^The  inn  at  Broek  was  another  example  of  the  same 
neatness.  Here  we  took  a  Uttle  refreshment  before 
going  into  the  village.  We  widked  of  course,  for  no 
carriage,  not  even  a  wheelbarrow,  appeared  to  be  al- 
lowed any  more  than  in  a  gentleman's  parlor.  Every- 
thing about  the  exterior  of  the  houses  and  gardens  was 
as  carefully  cared  for  as  the  furniture  and  embellish- 
ments of  the  interior.  The  streets  (or  rather  allejrs,  like 
those  of  a  garden)  were  narrow  and  paved  with  small 
variously  cok>red  bricks  forming  every  variety  of  orna- 
mental figures.  The  houses,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  dass,  exhibited  not  merely  comfort  but  luxury, 
yet  it  was  a  selfish  sort  of  luxury.  The  perpetually 
closed  door  and  shut-up  rooms  of  ceremony,  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  house,  gave  an  air 
of  inhospitableness  which,  I  should  hope,  was  not  in- 
dicative of  the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
it  seemed  to  be  a  deserted  village,  a  place  of  the  dead 
rather  than  of  the  living,  an  ornamental  graveyard. 
The  liveliness  of  social  beings  was  absent  and  was  even 
inconsistent  with  the  superlative  neatness  of  aU  around 
us.  It  was  a  best  parlor  out-of-doors.  Where  the  gayety 
of  frolicking  children  would  derange  the  set  order  of  the 
furniture,  or  an  accidental  touch  of  a  sacrilegious  foot 
might  scratch  the  polish  of  a  fresh-varnished  fence,  or 
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flatten  down  the  nap  of  the  green  carpet  of  grass,  every 
blade  of  which  is  trained  to  grow  exactly  so. 

^'The  grounds  and  gardens  of  a  Mr.  Vander  Beck 
were,  indeed*  a  curiosity  from  the  strange  mixture  of 
the  useful  with  the  ridiculously  ornamental.  Here  were 
the  beautiful  banks  of  a  lake  and  Nature's  embellish- 
ment of  reeds  and  water  plants*  which,  for  a  wonder, 
were  left  to  grow  in  their  native  luxuriance,  and  in  the 
midst  a  huge  pasteboard  or  wooden  swan,  and  a  wooden 
mermaid  of  tasteless  proportions  blowing  from  a  conch- 
shell.  In  another  part  was  a  cottage  with  puppets  the 
size  of  life  moving  by  ckxJs:-work;  a  peasant  smoking 
and  turning  a  reel  to  wind  off  the  thread  which  his 
^goed  vrow'  is  spinning  upon  a  wheel,  while  a  most 
sheep-like  dog  is  made  to  open  his  mouth  and  to  bark 
—  a  dog  which  is,  doubtless,  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
barking,  toy-shop  dogs  of  the  world.  Directly  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  beautiful  grapery,  with  the  richest  clusters 
of  grapes  Kterally  covering  the  top,  sides  and  walls  of 
the  greenhouse,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
gay  with  dahlias  and  amaranths  and  every  variety  of 
flowers,  with  delicious  fruits  thickly  studding  the  well- 
trained  trees.  Everything,  however,  was  cut  up  into 
miniature  landscapes;  little  bridges  and  little  temples 
adorned  little  canals  and  little  mounds,  miniature  rep- 
resentations of  streams  and  hills. 

^'We  visited  the  residence  of  the  burgomaster.  He 
was  away  and  his  servants  permitted  us  to  seethe  house. 
It  was  deaning-day.  Everything  in  the  house  was  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  village.  But  the 
kitchen!  how  shall  I  describe  it?  The  polished  marble 
floor,  the  dressers  with  glass  doors  like  a  bookcase,  to 
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keep  the  least  partide  of  dust  from  the  bright-polished 
utensils  of  brass  and  copper.  The  varnished  mahogany 
handle  of  the  brass  spigot,  lest  the  moisture  of  the  hand 
in  turning  it  should  soil  its  polish,  and,  will  you  believe 
it,  the  very  pothooks  as  wdl  as  the  cranes  (for  there  were 
two),  in  the  fireplace  were  as  bright  as  your  scissors! 

'^Broek  is  certainly  a  curiosity.  It  is  unique,  but  the 
impression  left  upon  me  is  not,  on  the  whole,  agreeable. 
I  should  not  be  contented  to  live  there.  It  is  too  ridic- 
ulously and  uncomfortably  nice.  Fancy  a  lady  always 
dressed  throughout  the  day  in  her  best  evening-party 
dress,  and  say  if  she  could  move  about  with  that  ease 
which  she  would  like.  Such,  however,  must  be  the  feel- 
ing of  the  inhalntants  of  Broek;  they  must  be  in  per- 
petual fear,  not  only  of  soiling  or  d^anging  their  clothes 
merely,  but  their  very  streets  every  step  they  take. 
But  good-bye  to  Broek.  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing 
it  but  do  not  care  to  see  it  again.'* 

Holland,  which  he  had  never  visited  before,  interested 
him  greatly,  but  he  could  not  help  saying:  ^*Qne  feels 
in  Holland  like  being  in  a  ship,  constantly  liable  to 
spring  a  leak." 

Hamburg  he  found  more  to  his  taste:  — 

**  September  £6.  Hamburg,  you  may  remember,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1842.  It  is  now  almost  re« 
built  and  in  a  most  splendid  style  of  architecture.  I  am 
much  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  We  have  taken  up  our 
quarters  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  one  of  the  splendid  new 
hotels  of  the  city.  I  find  the  season  so  far  advanced  in 
these  northern  r^ons  that  I  am  thinking  of  giving  up 
my  journey  farther  north.  My  matters  in  London  will 
demand  all  my  spare  time." 
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"^  September  SO.  The  windows  of  my  hotd  look  out 
upon  the  Alster  Basin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  three 
sides  of  which  are  surrounded  with  splendid  houses. 
Boats  and  swans  are  gliding  over  the  glassy  surface, 
giving,  with  the  well-dressed  piomenaders  along  the 
shores,  an  air  of  gayety  and  livdiness  to  the  scene/' 

It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  follow  the  traveller  step  by 
step  during  this  visit  to  Europe.  He  did  not  go  to 
Sweden  and  Russia,  as  he  had  at  first  planned,  for  he 
learned  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  South, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  his  absence. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  London  from  Hamburg.  He 
was  respectfully  received  evaywhere  and  his  invention 
was  recognized  as  being  one  of  great  merit  and  simplic- 
ity, but  it  takes  time  for  anything  new  to  make  its 
way.  This  is,  periiaps,  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Charles  T.  Fleisdimann,  who  at  that  time  was  agent 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  was  travelling 
through  Europe  collecting  information  on  agriculture, 
education,  and  the  arts.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  Morse's 
and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  his  invention.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  complete  telegraphic  outfit  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  different 
governments  visited  by  him,  and  his  official  position 
gave  him  the  entree  evaywhere.  Writiog  from  Vienna 
on  Ck^ber  7,  he  says:  — 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  Morse's  telegraph  is  the  best  of 
that  description  I  have  yet  seen,  but  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing it  is  in  this  circumstance,  that  every  sci^u- 
tific  man  invents  a  similar  thing  and,  without  having  the 
practical  experience  and  practical  arrangement  which 
make  Morse's  so  preferable,  they  will  experiment  a 
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few  mfles*  distance  only,  and  no  doubt  it  works;  but, 
when  they  come  to  put  it  up  at  a  great  distance,  then 
they  will  find  that  their  experience  is  not  sufficient,  and 
must  come  back  ultimately  to  Morse's  plan.  The 
Austrian  Government  is  much  occupied  selecting  out  oi 
many  plans  (of  telegraphs)  one  for  her  railroads.  I 
have  offered  Morse's  and  proposed  experiments.  I  am 
determined  to  stay  for  some  time,  to  give  them  achance 
of  making  up  their  minds." 

Two  other  young  Americans,  Charles  Robinson  and 
Charles  L.  Chapin,  were  also  travelling  around  Europe 
at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Morse's 
invention,  but,  while  all  these  efforts  resulted  in  the 
ultimate  adoption  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
then  of  the  world,  of  this  system,  the  superiority  of 
which  all  were  compelled,  sometimes  reluctantly,  to 
admit,  no  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Morse  and 
his  co-proprietors  benefited  financially.  The  gain  in 
fame  was  great,  in  money  nil.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
mixed  feelings  that  Morse  wrote  to  his  brother  from 
Paris  on  November  1:  — 

^^I  am  still  gratified  in  verifying  the  fact  that  my 
Tdegraph  is  ahead  of  all  the  other  systems  proposed. 
Wheatstone's  is  not  adopted  here.  The  line  from  Paris 
to  Rouen  is  not  on  his  plan,  but  is  an  experimental  line 
of  the  Governmental  Commission.  I  went  to  see  it 
yesterday  with  my  old  friend  the  Administrator-in- 
Chief  of  the  Tdegraphs  of  France,  Mr.  Foy,  who  is  one 
of  the  committee  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  for  France. 
The  system  on  this  line  is  his  modification.  ...  I  have 
had  a  long  interview  with  M.  Arago.  He  is  the  same 
affable  and  polite  man  as  in  18S9.  He  is  a  warm  friend 
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of  mine  and  contends  for  priority  in  my  favor,  and  is 
also  partial  to  my  telegraphic  qrstem  as  the  best.  He 
is  President  of  the  Commission  and  is  going  to  write 
the  History  of  Electric  Telqpraphs.  I  shall  give  him 
the  facts  concerning  mine*  The  day  after  to-morrow  I 
exhibit  my  telegraphic  system  again  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  am  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
a  day  important  to  me.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  mine 
will  be  the  qrstem  adopted,  but  there  may  be  obstacles 
I  do  not  see.  Wheatstone,  at  any  rate,  is  not  in  favor 
nere.  • .  • 

'"I  like  the  French.  Every  nation  has  its  defects  and 
I  could  wish  many  changes  here,  but  the  French  are  a 
fine  people.  I  receive  a  welcome  here  to  which  I  was 
a  perfect  stranger  in  England.  How  deep  this  welcome 
may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  if  one  must  be  cheated  I  like 
to  have  it  done  in  a  civil  and  polite  way." 

He  sums  up  the  result  of  his  European  trip  in  a  letter 
to  his  daughter,  written  from  London  on  October  9, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  from  where  he  sailed 
on  November  19,  1845 :  — 

''I  know  not  what  to  say  of  my  telegraphic  matters 
here  yet.  There  is  nothing  decided  upon  and  I  have 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against,  particularly  the 
opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  existing  telegraphs;  but 
that  mine  is  the  best  system  I  have  now  no  doubt.  All 
that  I  have  seen,  while  they  are  ingenious,  are  more 
complicated,  more  expensive,  less  dBSicient  and  easier 
deranged.  It  may  take  some  time  to  establish  the  su- 
periority of  mine  over  the  others,  for  there  is  the  usual 
array  of  prejudice  and  int^est  against  a  system  which 
throws  others  out  of  use/' 
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Return  to  America. — Tdegn^h  affain  in  bad  ahape.  —  Degree  of  LLJ). 
from  Yale.  — Letter  from  Cambridge  livingston.  —  Heniy  O'Reilly.^' 
Giief  at  unfaithf ulnen  of  friends.  —  Estrangement  from  FrofesKw  Heniy. 
—  Morse's  "Defense."  —  His  regret  at  feeling  compelled  to  publish  it  — > 
Hopes  to  resume  his  brush.  —  Capitol  panel.  —  Again  disappointed. — 
Another  aocident.  —  First  money  earned  from  telegraph  devoted  to  religious 
purposes.  —  Letters  to  his  brother  Sidney.  —  Telegraph  matters.  —  Men- 
can  War.  -—  Faith  in  the  future.  —  Desire  to  be  lenient  to  opponents.  — 
Dr.  Jackson.  —  Edward  Warren.  —  Alfred  Vail  remains  loyal.  —  Troubles 
in  IHrginia.  —  Henry  J.  Rogers.  —  Letter  to  J.  D.  Reid  about  O'Reilly.  — 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  again.  —  Purchases  a  home  at  last.  —  "Locust  Grove,"  on 
the  Hudson,  near  Poo^hkeepaie. — Enthusiastic  description.  —  More 
troubles  without,  but  peace  in  his  new  home. 

Having  established  to  his  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
his  system  was  better  than  any  of  the  European  plans, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  his  trip  abroad,  Morse 
returned  to  his  native  land,  but  not  to  the  rest  and  quiet 
which  he  had  so  long  desired.  Telegraph  lines  were 
being  pushed  forward  in  all  directions,  but  the  more  the 
utility  of  this  wonderful  new  agent  was  realized,  the 
greater  became  the  efforts  to  break  down  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  patentees,  and  competing  lines  were 
hurriedly  built  on  the  plea  of  fighting  a  baleful  mo« 
nopoly  by  the  use  of  the  inventions  of  others,  said  to  be 
superior.  Internal  dissensions  also  arose  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  on  the  Morse  lines,  and  some  on  whom  he 
had  relied  proved  faithless,  or  caused  trouble  in  other 
ways.  But,  while  these  clouds  arose  to  darken  his  sky, 
there  was  yet  much  sunshine  to  gladden  his  heart.  His 
health  was  good,  his  children  and  the  families  of  his 
brothers  were  well  and  prosperous.   In  the  year  1846 
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his  patent  rights  were  extended  for  another  period  d 
years,  and  he  was  gradually  accumulating  a  competence 
as  the  various  lines  in  which  he  hdd  stock  began  to 
declare  dividends.  In  addition  to  all  this  his  fame  had 
so  increased  that  he  was  often  alluded  to  in  the  papers 
as  ""the  idol  of  the  nation/'  and  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  on  him  by  various  institutions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Of  these  the  one  that,  perhaps,  pleased 
him  the  most  was  the  d^^ree  of  LL.D.  bestowed  by  his 
alma  mater,  Yale.  He  alludes  to  it  with  pride  in  many 
of  his  letters  to  his  brother  Sidney,  and  once  playfully 
suggests  that  it  must  mean  **  Lightning  Line  Doctor.'* 

One  of  the  first  letters  which  he  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  America  was  from  Cambridge  Livingston,  dated 
December  20,  1845,  and  reads  as  follows:  — 

'"  The  Trustees  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Association  are  getting  up  a  certificate  of 
stock,  and  are  desirous  of  making  it  neat  and  appro- 
priate. It  has  seemed  to  me  very  desirable  that  one  of 
its  decorations  should  be  your  coat  of  arms,  and  if  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  transmit  a  copy,  or  a  wax  im- 
pression of  the  same,  I  shall  be  much  obliged/' 

To  this  Morse  relied:  — 

*'I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  Morse  coat  of  arms,  ac- 
cording to  your  request,  to  do  as  you  please  with  it.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  heraldic  devices,  but  the  m4>tto  in 
this  case  sanctions  it  with  me.  I  wish  to  live  and  die 

in  its  spirit:  — 

***DeononaTmUfido.**^ 

I  have  said  that  many  on  whom  Morse  relied  proved 
faithless,  and,  while  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  aU  these  troubles,  it  is  only  right  that,  in  the 
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interest  of  liistorical  truth,  some  mention  should  be 
made  of  some  of  these  men.  The  one  who»  next  to 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  caused  the  most  trouble  to  Morse  and 
his  associates,  was  Henry  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Reid,  in  his 
'^Telegraph  in  America/'  thus  describes  him:  — 

''Henry  O'Reilly  was  in  many  respects  a  wonderful 
man.  His  tastes  were  cultivated.  His  instincts  were 
fine.  He  was  intelligent  and  genial.  His  energy  was 
untiring,  his  hopefulness  shining.  His  mental  activity 
and  power  of  continuous  labor  were  marvellous.  He 
was  liberal,  generous,  pn^use,  full  of  the  best  instincts 
of  his  nation.  But  he  lacked  prudence  in  money  matters, 
was  loose  in  the  use  of  it,  had  little  veneration  for  con- 
tracts, was  more  anxious  for  personal  fame  than  wealth. 
He  formed  and  broke  friendships  with  equal  rapidity, 
was  bitter  in  his  hates,  was  impatient  of  restraint.  IVJy 
personal  attachment  to  him  was  great  and  sincere.  We 
were  friends  for  many  years  until  he  became  the  agent 
of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and  my  duties  threw  me  in  collision 
with  him.*' 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  telegraph,  in  1845,  that  O'Reilly  turned 
against  Morse  and  his  associates.  This  will  be  referred 
to  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  have  introduced  him  now 
to  give  point  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  Morse,  dated  December  2S,  1845 :  — 

'^Do  you  recollect  a  person  who,  while  under  your 
hands  for  a  daguerreotype  in  1840-41,  broke  acci- 
dentally an  eight-dollar  lens?  Tho*  many  tho't  you 
'visionary'  in  your  ideas  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, that  person,  you  may  recollect,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  made  some  suggestions  about 
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the  propriety  of  pressing  the  matter  energeticaUy  upon 
Congress  and  upon  public  attention.  You  seemed  thai 
to  feel  pleased  to  find  a  person  who  took  so  lively  an 
interest  in  your  invention,  and  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed circular  that  that  person  (your  humble  servant) 
has  not  lost  any  of  his  early  confidence  in  its  value. 
May  you  reap  an  adequate  reward  for  the  glcmous 
thought!" 

It  was  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  the  man  who 
could  thus  call  down  good  fortune  on  the  head  of  the 
inventor  should  soon  after  become  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  the  effort  to  rob  him  of  his  ^'adequate 
reward,'*  and  his  good  name  as  well.  Morse  had  such 
bitter  experiences  with  several  persons,  who  turned 
from  friends  to  enemies,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  Vail  some  time  after  this  date :  — 

""I  am  grieved  to  say  that  many  things  have  lately 

come  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to that  show 

double-dealing.  Be  on  your  guard.  I  hope  it  is  but  a]>- 
pearance^  and  that  his  coiuse  may  be  cleared  up  by 
subsequent  events. 

^*I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  seen  so  much  duplicity 
in  those  in  whom  I  had  confided  as  friends,  that  I  feel 
in  danger  of  entertaining  suspicions  of  everybody.  I 
have  hitherto  thought  you  were  too  much  inclined  to 
be  suspicious  of  people,  but  I  no  longer  think  so. 

'"Keep  this  to  yourself.  It  may  be  that  appearances 
are  deceptive,  and  I  would  not  wrong  one  whom  I  had 
esteemed  as  a  real  friend  without  the  clearest  evidence 
of  unfaithfulness.  Yet  when  appearances  are  against, 
it  is  right  to  be  cautious." 

The  name  of  the  person  referred  to  is  left  blank  in  the 
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copy  of  this  letter  which  I  have,  so  I  do  not  know  who 
It  was,  but  the  sentiments  would  apply  to  several  of  the 
early  workers  in  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph. 

I  have  said  that  Morse,  being  aaly  human,  was  some- 
times guilty  of  errors  of  judgment,  but,  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts,  the  wonder  is  great  that  he  com- 
mitted so  few.  It  is  an  ungracious  task  for  a  son  to  call 
attention  to  anything  but  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
especially  when  any  lapses  were  the  result  of  great  prov- 
ocation, and  were  made  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  truth  it 
is  best  to  state  the  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately,  and 
let  posterity  judge  whether  the  virtues  do  not  far  out- 
weigh the  faults.  Such  an  error  was  committed,  in  my 
judgment,  by  Morse  in  the  bitter  controversy  which 
arose  between  him  and  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  I 
shall  briefly  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  re- 
grettable incident. 

In  1845,  Alfred  Vail  compiled  and  published  a  '*  His- 
tory of  the  American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.** 
In  this  work  hardly  any  mention  was  made  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Professor  Henry,  and  this  caused 
that  gentleman  to  take  great  offense,  as  he  believed  that 
Morse  was  the  real  author  of  the  work,  or  had,  at  least, 
given  Vail  all  the  materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
given  Vail  only  his  notes  on  European  telegraphs  and 
had  not  seen  the  proofs  of  the  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished while  he  was  absent  in  Europe.  As  soon  as  Morse 
was  made  aware  of  Henry's  feelings,  he  wrote  to  him 
regretting  the  omission  and  explainiog  his  innocence  in 
the  matter,  and  he  also  draughted  a  letter,  at  Vail's 
request,  which  the  latter  copied  and  sent  to  Henry, 
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atating  that  he.  Vail,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
particulars  of  Henry's  discoveries,  and  that,  if  he  had 
offended,  he  had  done  so  innocently. 

Henry  was  an  extremely  sensitive  man  and  he  paid 
Ho  attention  to  Vail's  letter,  and  sent  only  a  curt  ac« 
knowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  Morse's*  However,  at 
a  meeting  somewhat  later,  the  misunderstanding  seemed 
to  be  smoothed  over,  on  the  assurance  that,  in  a  second 
edition  of  Vail's  woric,  due  credit  should  be  giv^i  to 
Henry,  and  that  whenever  Morse  had  the  importunity 
he  would  gladly  accord  to  that  emin^it  man  the  dis- 
coveries which  were  his.  There  never  was  a  true  seo* 
ond  edition  of  Vail's  book,  but  in  1847  a  few  more 
copies  were  struck  o(t  from  the  old  plates  and  the  date 
was,  unfortunately,  changed  frcHU  1845  to  1847.  Henry, 
naturally,  looked  upon  this  as  a  second  edition  and  his 
resentment  grew. 

Morse's  opportunity  to  do  public  honor  to  Heniy 
came  in  1848,  when  Professor  Sears  C.  Walker,  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  published  a  report  containing  some  re« 
marks  on  the  **  Theory  of  Morse's  Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph."  When  Professor  Walker  submitted  this 
report  to  Morse  the  latter  said:  *'I  have  now  the  long- 
wished-f or  opportunity  to  do  justice  publicly  to  Henry's 
discovery  bearing  upon  the  telegraph.  I  should  like  to 
see  him,  however,  previously,  and  learn  definitely  what 
he  claims  to  have  discovered.  I  will  then  prepare  a 
paper  to  be  appended  and  published  as  a  note,  if  you 
see  fit,  to  your  Report." 

This  paper  was  written  by  Morse  and  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Walker  with  the  request  that  it  be  subnutted  to 
Professor  Henry  for  his  revision,  which  was  done,  but  it 
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was  not  included  in  Professor  Walker's  report,  apd  this 
naturally  nettled  Morse,  who  also  had  sensitiye  nerves, 
and  so  the  breach  was  widened.  In  this  paper,  after 
giving  a  brief  history  of  electric  discoveries  bearing  on 
the  telegraph,  and  of  his  own  inventions,  Morse  sums 
up:  — 

'^While,  therefore,  I  claim  to  be  the  first  to  propose 
the  use  of  the  electr(Hnagnet  for  tdegraphic  jmrpases^ 
and  the  firti  to  constrwi  a  telegraph  on  the  basis  of  the 
electro-magnel,  yet  to  Professor  Henry  is  unquestion^ 
ably  due  the  honor  of  the  discocery  of  a  fact  in  science 
which  proves  the  practicability  of  exciting  magnetism 
through  a  long  coil  or  at  a  distance,  either  to  deflect  a 
needle  or  to  magnetize  soft  iron.** 

I  wish  he  had  never  revised  this  opinion,  although  he 
was  sincere  in  thinking  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
subject  justified  him  in  doing  so. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Morse  and  his  associates  be- 
came involved  in  a  series  of  bitterly  contested  litiga- 
tions with  parties  interested  in  breaking  down  the  origi* 
nal  patent  rights,  and  Henry  was  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  opponents  of  Morse. 

He  gave  his  testimony  with  great  reluctance,  but  it 
was  tinged  with  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  failure  of 
Vail  to  do  him  justice  and  his  apparent  conviction  that 
Morse  was  disingenuous.  He  d^ed  to  the  latter  any 
scientific  discoveries,  and  gave  the  impression  (at  leasts 
to  others)  that  Henry,  and  not  Morse,  was  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph.  His  testimony  was  used  by  the 
enemies  of  Morse,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  invali- 
date the  claims  of  the  latter,  and,  stung  by  these  as- 
persions on  his  character  and  attainments,  and  urged 
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thereto  by  injudicious  friends,  Morse  published  a 
lengthy  pamphlet  entitled:  '*A  Defense  against  the 
Injurious  Deductions  drawn  from  the  Deposition  of 
Ptofesaor  Joseph  Henry/*  In  this  pamphlet  he  not  only 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  dis* 
coveries  of  Henry,  but  he  called  in  question  the  truth* 
fulness  of  that  distinguished  man. 

The  breach  between  these  two  honorable,  highly 
sensitive  men  was  now  complete,  and  it  was  never 
healed. 

The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  gives  to  Henry's 
discoveries  great  value  in  the  invention  ct  the  tele- 
graph. While  they  did  not  constitute  a  true  telegraph 
in  themselves;  while  they  needed  the  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and,  I  might  add,  the  sublime  faith  and  in* 
domitable  perseverance  of  Morse  to  make  the  telegraph 
a  commercial  success;  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  essen-' 
tial  to  it,  and  Morse,  I  think,  erred  in  denying  this. 
But,  from  a  thorough  study  of  his  character,  we  must 
give  him  the  credit  of  being  sincere  in  his  denial. 
Henry,  too,  erred  in  ignoring  the  advances  of  Morse 
and  Vail  and  in  his  proud  sensitiveness.  Professor 
Leonard  D.  Gale,  the  friend  of  both  men,  makes  the 
following  comment  in  a  letter  to  Morse  of  February  9, 
1852:  *^I  fear  Henry  and  I  shall  never  again  be  on  good 
terms.  He  is  as  cold  as  a  polar  berg,  and,  I  am  informed, 
very  sensitive.  It  has  be^i  said  by  some  busybody  that 
his  testimony  was  incompatible  with  mine,  and  so  a 
sort  of  feeling  is  manifested  as  if  it  were  so.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  it  yet."  It  would  have  been  more  digni- 
fied on  the  part  of  Morse  to  have  disr^^ded  the  im^ 
putations  contained  in  Henry's  testimony,  or  to  have 
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replied  much  more  briefly  and  dispassionately.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  provocation  was  great  and  he  was  egged 
on  by  others,  partly  from  motives  of  self-interest  and 
partly  from  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  justify  himself. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Vail,  of  January  15, 1851,  in  which 
he  details  the  whole  unfortunate  affair,  he  says:  "If 
there  was  a  man  in  the  world,  not  related  to  me,  for 
whom  I  had  conceived  not  merely  admiration  but  af- 
fection, it  was  for  Professor  Jos^h  Henry.  I  think  you 
will  remember,  and  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  often 
expressed  the  wish  that  I  was  able  to  put  several  thou- 
sand dollars  at  his  service  for  scientific  investigation. 
•  •  .  The  whole  case  has  saddened  me  more  than  I  can 
express.  I  have  to  fight  hard  against  misanthropy, 
friend  Vail,  and  I  have  found  the  best  antidote  to  be, 
when  the  fit  is  coming  on  me,  to  seek  out  a  case  of  suf  * 
f ering  and  to  relieve  it,  that  the  act  in  the  one  case  may 
neutralize  the  feeling  in  the  other,  and  thus  restore  the 
balance  in  the  heart.*' 

In  taking  leave  for  the  present  of  this  unfortunate 
controversy  I  shall  quote  from  the  "Defense,'*  to  show 
that  Morse  sincerely  believed  it  his  duty  to  act  as  he 
did,  but  that  he  acted  with  reluctance:  — 

'^That  I  have  been  slow  to  complain  of  the  injurious 
character  of  his  testimony;  that  I  have  so  long  allowed, 
almost  entirely  uncontradicted,  its  distortions  to  have 
all  their  legal  weight  against  me  in  four  sq>arate  trials, 
without  public  exposure  and  for  a  space  of  four  years 
of  time,  will  at  least  show,  I  humbly  contend,  my  re- 
luctance to  appear  opposed  to  him,  even  when  self* 
defence  is  combined  with  the  defence  of  the  interests  of 
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a  large  body  of  assignees.  •  •  •  Painful,  therefore,  as  is 
the  task  imposed  upon  me,  I  cannot  shrink  from  it,  but 
shall  endeavor  so  to  peff orm  it  as  rather  to  parry  the 
blows  that  have  been  aimed  at  me  than  to  inflict  any 
in  return.  If  what  I  say  shaU  wound,  it  shaU  be  from 
the  severity  of  the  simple  truth  itsdf  rather  than  from 
the  manner  of  setting  it  forth/' 

In  the  year  1846  there  still  remained  one  pand  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  be  filled  by  an 
historical  painting.  It  had  been  assigned  to  Lunan,  but, 
that  artist  having  recently  died,  Morse's  friends,  artists 
and  others,  sent  a  petiticm  to  Congress  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  Morse  in  his  place.  Referring  to  this  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  dated  March  88,  he  says :  — 

'*In  rq;ard  to  the  rotunda  picture  I  learn  that  my 
friends  are  quite  zealous,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  be  given  me  to  execute.  If  so,  what  should  you 
say  to  seeing  me  in  Paris? 

"'However,  this  is  but  castle-building.  I  am  quite 
indi£Ferent  as  to  the  result  except  that,  in  case  it  is  given 
me,  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  position  as  an  artist  by  the 
same  power  that  prostrated  me,  and  then  shall  I  not 
more  than  ever  have  cause  to  exclaim:  'Surely  Thou 
hast  led  me  in  a  way  which  I  knew  not'?  I  have  already, 
in  looking  back,  seen  enough  of  the  dealings  of  Provi« 
dence  with  me  to  excite  my  wonder  and  gratitude. 
How  singularly  has  my  way  been  hedged  up  in  my  pro- 
fession at  the  very  moment  when,  to  human  appear* 
ance,  everything  seemed  prosperously  tending  to  the 
accomplishment  of  my  desire  in  painting  a  national 
picture.  The  language  of  Providence  in  all  his  dealings 
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with  me  has  be^i  ahnost  like  that  to  Abraham:  *Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering/  etc. 

*^It  has  always  seemed  a  myst^y  to  me  how  I 
should  have  been  led  on  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  I  possess  of  painting,  with  so  much  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money,  and  through  so  many  anxieties  and 
perplexities,  and  then  suddenly  be  stopped  as  if  a  wall 
were  built  across  my  path,  so  that  I  could  pursue  my 
profession  no  longer.  But,  I  bdieve,  I  had  grace  to 
trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour  of  trial,  persuaded  that 
He  could  and  would  clear  up  in  his  own  time  and 
manner  all  the  mystery  that  surrounded  me. 

**And  now,  if  not  greatly  deceived,  I  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  wonderful,  truly  wonderful,  mercy  towards  me. 
He  has  chosen  thus  to  order  events  that  my  mind  might 
be  concentrated  upon  that  invention  which  He  has 
permitted  to  be  bom  for  the  blessing,  I  trust,  of  the 
world.  And  He  has  chosen  me  as  the  instrument,  and 
given  me  the  honor,  and  at  the  moment  when  all  has 
been  accomplished  which  is  essential  to  its  success,  He 
so  orders  events  as  again  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  my 
almost  sacrificed  Isaac.'* 

In  this,  however,  he  did  not  read  the  fates  aright,  for 
a  letter  from  his  friend.  Reverend  E.  Gt>odrich  Smith, 
dated  March  2, 1847,  conveys  the  following  intelligence: 
**  I  have  just  learned  to-day  that,  with  their  usual  dis- 
crimination  and  justice.  Congress  have  voted  $6000  to 
have  the  panel  filled  by  yoimg  Powell.  He  enlisted  all 
Ohio,  and  th^  all  electioneered  with  all  their  might,  and 
no  one  knew  that  the  question  would  come  up.  New 
York,  I  understand,  went  tar  you.    I  hope,  however. 
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you  may  yet  yourself  resume  the  pencfl,  and  furnish 
the  public  the  most  striking  commentary  on  their  utter 
disregard  of  justice,  by  placing  somewhere  'The  Germ 
of  the  Republic'  in  such  colors  that  shall  make  them 
blush  and  hang  their  heads  to  think  themselves  such 
men/* 

But,  while  he  was  to  be  blessed  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
long  cherished  dream,  it  was  not  the  dream  of  painting 
a  great  historic  picture.  He  never  seriously  touched  a 
brush  again,  for  all  his  energies  were  needed  in  the  de» 
fence  of  himself  and  his  invention  from  defamation  and 
attack. 

In  the  summ^  of  1846  he  met  with  another  accident 
giving  him  a  slight  period  of  rest  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken.  He  writes  of  it  to  his  brother  on 
July  SO:  '*Qn  Monday  last  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall,  into  one  of  those  mantraps  on  Broadway,  set  prin- 
cipally to  break  people's  legs  and  maim  them,  and  tn- 
cideniaUy  for  the  dq)osit  of  the  coal  of  the  household.'' 

Vail  refers  jestingly  to  this  mishap  in  a  letter  of 
August  21:  *^I  trust  your  unfortunate  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  get  down  cellar  has  not  been  a  serious 
affau-." 

And  Morse  replies  in  the  same  vein:  '*My  ceUar  ex- 
periment was  not  so  unsuccessful  as  you  imagine,  I 
succeeded  to  my  enture  satisfaction  in  taking  three 
inches  of  skin,  a  little  of  the  flesh  and  a  trifle  of  bone 
from  the  front  of  my  left  leg,  and,  as  the  result,  got  one 
week's  entire  leisure  with  my  leg  in  a  chair.  The  ex- 
periment was  so  satisfactory  that  I  deem  it  needless  to 
try  it  agaio,  having  established  bqrond  a  doubt  that 
skin,  flesh  and  bone  are  no  match  against  wood,  iron 
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and  stone.  I  am  entirely  well  of  it  and  enjoyed  my  visit 
to  the  western  lines  very  much/' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Morse  that  the  first  money 
which  he  received  from  the  actual  sale  of  his  patent 
rights  ($45  for  the  right  to  use  his  patent  on  a  short  line 
from  the  Post-Office  to  the  National  Observatory  in 
Washington)  was  devoted  by  him  to  a  religious  pur- 
pose. From  a  letter  of  October  20, 1846,  we  learn  that, 
adding  $5  to  this  sum,  he  presented  $25  to  a  Sunday 
School,  and  $25  to  the  fund  for  repairs. 

The  attachment  of  the  three  Morse  brothers,  to  each 
other  was  intense,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  letters  of  Finley  Morse  to  his  brother  Sidney,  in 
particular,  would  alone  fill  a  volume  and  are  of  great 
interest.  Most  of  them  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished and  I  shall  quote  from  them  fredy  in  following 
Morse's  career. 

Sidney  and  his  family  were  still  in  Europe,  and  the 
two  following  extracts  are  from  letters  to  him:  — 

''October  29, 18^6.  I  don't  know  where  this  will  find 
you,  but,  as  the  steamer  Caledonia  goes  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  as  I  did  not  write  you  by  the  last  steamer,  I  thought 
I  would  occupy  a  few  moments  (not  exactly  of  leisure) 
to  write  you.  .  •  .  Charles  has  little  to  do,  but  does  all 
he  can.  He  is  desirous  of  a  farm  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  indulge  him.  ...  I  shall  go  up  the  river  in 
a  day  or  two  and  look  in  the  vicinity  of  Po'keepsie. .  •  • 

''Telegraph  matters  are  every  day  assuming  a  more 
and  more  interesting  aspect.  AU  physical  and  scientific 
difficulties  are  vanquished.  If  conductors  are  well  put 
up  there  is  nothing  more  to  wish  for  in  the  facilities  of 
intercourse.   My  operators  can  easily  talk  with  each 
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other  as  fast  as  persons  usually  write,  and  faster  tliaa 
this  would  be  faster  than  is  necessary.  The  Canadians 
are  alive  on  the  subject,  and  lines  are  projected  from 
Toronto  to  Montreal,  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  and  to 
Halifax.  Lines  are  also  in  contemplation  from  Toronto 
to  Detroit,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  on  this  side,  so  that  it  may  not  be  visionary  to 
say  that  our  first  news  from  England  may  reach  New 
York  via  Halifax,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Albany. .  • . 

'*The  papers  will  inform  you  of  the  events  of  the  war. 
Our  people  are  united  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  pursue 
it  with  vigor  to  a  speedy  termination.  However  John 
Bull  may  sneer  and  endeavor  to  detract  from  the  valor 
of  our  troops,  lus  own  annals  do  not  furnish  proofs  of 
greater  skill  and  mote  f eariess  daring  and  successful 
result.  The  Mexican  race  is  a  worn-out  race,  and  God 
in  his  Providence  is  taking  tlus  mode  to  regenerate 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  in  rela- 
taon  to  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  our  quarrel,  thare 
ought  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  good  men,  and 
that  should  be  that  the  moment  should  be  improved  to 
throw  a  light  into  that  darkened  nation,  and  to  raise 
a  standard  there  which,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Eagle  and  Prickly  Pear,  shall  be 
never  taken  down  till  all  nations  have  flocked  to  it. 
Our  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  and  missionaries  ought  to 
be  in  the  wake  of  our  armies.'' 

**  January  £8,  1847.  Td^raph  matters  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  interesting.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try  everywhere  are  desirous  of  availing  themsdves  of 
its  facilities,  and  the  lines  are  being  extended  in  all 
directions.    As  might  be  expected  then,  I  have  my 
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plans  interfered  with  by  mercenary  speculators  who 
threaten  to  put  up  rival  telegraphs  and  contest  my 
patent.  I  am  ready  for  them.  We  have  had  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  line. 
The  case  is  an  aggravated  one  and  will  be  decided  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  at  Philadelphia  in  Circuit  Court 
of  United  States.  I  have  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result. 
[It  was  decided  against  him,  however,  but  this  proved 
only  a  tenq)orary  check.] 

"There  are  more  P.  O.  Js.  than  one,  yet  not  one  quite 
so  bad.  I  think  amid  all  the  scramble  I  shall  probably 
have  enough  come  to  my  share,  and  it  does  not  matter 
by  what  means  our  Heavenly  Father  chooses  to  curtafl 
my  receipts,  for  I  shall  have  just  what  he  pleases,  none 
can  hinder  it,  and  more  I  do  not  want.  •  •  •  House  and 
his  associates  are  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
interfere  and  embarrass  me  by  playing  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  and  the  natural  timidity  of  capitalists.. 
I  shall  probably  have  to  lay  the  law  on  him  and  make 
an  example  before  my  patent  is  confirmed  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  It  is  the  course,  I  am  told,  of  every  sub- 
stantial patent.  It  has  to  und^go  the  ordeal  of  one 
trial  in  the  courts.  •  •  • 

"Although  I  thus  write,  you  need  have  no  fears  that 
my  operations  will  be  seriously  affected  by  any  schemes 
of  common  letter  printing  telegraphs.  I  have  just  filed 
a  caveat  for  one  which  I  have  invented,  which  as  far 
transcends  in  simplicity  and  efficiency  any  previous  plan 
for  the  purpose,  as  my  tdqpraph  system  is  superior  to 
the  old  visual  td^graphs.  I  will  have  it  in  op^ation  by 
the  time  you  return.** 

Apnq)os  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  would-be 
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infringers,  the  following  from  a  letter  of  his  legal  counsel, 
Daniel  Lord»  Esq.,  dated  January  12,  1847,  may  not 
come  amiss:  "It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  you  to  have  your  invention  stolen  and  counter- 
feited. Think  what  an  acknowledgment  it  is,  and  what 
a  tribute  to  its  merits/* 

Referring  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lord  of  a  later 
date,  Morse  answers:  "The  plot  thickens  all  around  me; 
I  think  a  dSnouemeni  not  far  off.  I  remember  your 
consoling  me  under  these  attacks  with  bidding  me  think 
that  I  had  invented  something  worth  contending  for. 
Alas!  my  dear  sir,  what  encouragement  is  there  to  an 
inventor  if,  after  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  he  has  only 
purchased  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  being  a  target  for 
every  vile  fellow  to  shoot  at,  and,  in  proportion  as  his 
invention  is  of  public  utility,  so  much  the  greater  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  defame,  that  the  robbery  may  excite 
the  less  sympathy?  I  know,  however,  that  beyond  all 
this  is  a  clear  sky,  but  the  clouds  may  not  break  away 
until  I  am  no  longer  personally  interest^  whether  it 
be  foul  or  fair.  I  wish  not  to  complain,  but  I  have  feel- 
ings and  cannot  play  the  stoic  if  I  would.'* 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Morse  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  and,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  Henry  I.  Williams,  Esq.,  dated  February  22, 
1847,  he  naively  remarks:  **A  student  all  my  life, 
mostly  in  a  profession  which  is  adverse  in  its  habits  and 
tastes  from  those  of  the  business  world,  and  never  before 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  I  confess  to  great  ignorance  even 
of  the  ordinary,  oonmionplace  details  of  a  court.'* 

His  desire  to  be  both  just  and  merciful  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kendall,  written  on  Fdbruary  16,  just  be- 
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fore  the  decision  was  rendered  against  him:  '*!  have 
been  in  court  all  day,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  clearness  and,  I  think,  conclusiveness  of  Mr* 
Miles's  argument.  I  think  he  has  produced  an  evident 
change  in  the  views  of  the  judge.  Yet  it  is  best  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and,  even  if  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  injunction,  I  wish  as  much  leniency  as  possible 
to  be  shown  to  the  opposing  parties.  Indeed,  in  this 
I  know  my  views  are  seconded  by  you.  However  we 
may  have  *  spoken  daggers,'  let  us  use  none,  and  let  us 
make  every  allowance  for  honest  mistake,  even  where 
appearances  are  at  first  against  such  a  supposition. 
O'Reilly  may  have  acted  hastily,  under  excitement, 
under  bad  advisement,  and  in  that  mood  have  taken 
wrong  steps.  Yet  I  still  believe  he  may  be  recovered, 
and,  while  I  would  use  every  precaution  to  protect  our 
just  rights,  I  wish  not  to  take  a  single  st^  that  can  be 
misconstrued  into  vindictiveness  or  triumph/' 

It  was  well  that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  for,  writing  to  his  brother  Sidney 
on  February  24,  he  says:  ''We  have  just  had  a  lawsuit 
in  Philadelphia  before  Judge  Ejine.  We  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  stay  irregular  and  injurious  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Western  (Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati)  Com- ' 
pany,  and  our  application  has  be^i  nfused  on  technical 
groimds.  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  issue.  I  am  trying 
to  have  matters  compromised,  but  do  not  know  if  it  can 
be  done,  and  we  may  have  to  contest  it  in  law.  Our  ap- 
plication was  in  court  of  equity.  A  movement  of  Smith 
was  the  cause  of  all/' 

Another  sidelight  is  thrown  on  Morse's  character 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
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lieutenants,  T.  S.  Faxton»  written  on  March  15:  '*We 
must  raise  the  salaries  of  our  operators  or  they  will  all  be 
taken  from  us,  that  is,  all  that  are  good  for  anything. 
You  will  recollect  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  I  took  the  ground  that  'it  was  our  policy 
to  make  the  office  of  operator  desirable,  to  pay  operators 
well  and  make  their  situation  so  agreeable  that  intelli- 
gent men  and  men  of  character  will  seek  the  place  and 
dread  to  lose  it.'  I  still  think  so,  and,  depend  upon  it^ 
it  is  the  soundest  economy  to  act  on  this  principle." 

Just  about  this  time,  to  add  to  Morse's  other  per* 
plenties.  Doctor  Charles  T.  Jackson  began  to  renew  his 
claims  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  while  also 
disputing  with  Morton  the  discovery  of  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic,  then  called  *'Letheon,''  and  claiming  the 
invention  of  gun-<»tton  and  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  blood.  Morse  found  a  willing  and  able  cham- 
pion in  Edward  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  many 
letters  passed  between  them.  As  Jackson's  wild  claims 
were  effectually  disposed  of,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this 
source  of  annoyance,  but  shall  content  myself  with  one 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warren  of  March  28:  "I 
wish  not  to  attack  Dr.  Jackson  nor  even  to  defend  my- 
'self  in  public  from  his  private  attacks.  If  in  any  of  his 
publications  he  renews  his  claim,  which  I  consider  as 
long  since  settied  by  default,  then  it  will  be  time  and 
proper  for  me  to  notice  him.  .  .  •  The  most  charitable 
construction  of  the  Dr's.  conduct  is  to  attribute  it  to  a 
monomania  induced  by  excessive  vanity." 

While  many  of  those. upon  whom  he  had  looked  as 
friends  turned  against  him  in  the  mad  scramble  for 
power  and  wealth  engendered  by  the  extension  of  the 
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telegraph  lines,  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  to  those  who  re- 
mained true  to  him  through  all,  and  among  these  none 
was  more  loyal  than  Alfred  Vail.  Their  correq>ondence, 
which  was  voluminous,  is  always  characterized  by  the 
deepest  confidence  and  affection.  Li  a  long  letter  of 
March  24,  Vail  shows  his  solicitude  for  Morse's  peace 
of  mind:  '^I  think  I  would  not  be  bothered  with  a  di- 
rectorship in  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  line,  nor  in  any 
other.  I  should  wish  to  keq>  clear  of  them.  It  will  only 
tend  to  harass  and  vex  when  you  should  be  left  quiet 
and  undisturbed  to  pursue  your  improvements  and  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  most  gratifying  to  you." 

And  Morse,  writing  to  Vail  somewhat  lat^  in  this 
same  year,  exclaims:  ^^You  say  you  hope  I  shall  not 
forget  that  we  have  sp^at  many  hours  together.  You 
might  have  added  *  happy  hours.'  I  have  tried  you, 
dear  Vail,  as  a  friend,  and  think  I  know  you  as  azealous 
and  honest  one." 

Still  earlier,  on  March  18, 1845,  in  one  of  his  reports 
to  the  Postmaster-Genial,  Cave  Johnson,  he  adds: 
''In  r^ard  to  the  salary  of  the  'one  clerk  at  Washing* 
ton  —  $1200,'  Mr.  Vail,  who  would  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  take  that  post,  is  my  right-hand  man  in  the 
whole  enterprise.  He  has  been  with  me  from  the  year 
1837,  and  is  as  familiar  with  all  the  mechanism  and 
scientific  arrangements  of  the  Telegraph  as  I  am  myself, 
•  .  .  His  time  and  talent  are  more  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Telegraph  than  [those  of]  any  two  persons 
that  could  be  named." 

Returning  now  to  the  letters  to  his  brother  Sidney, 
I  shall  give  the  following  extracts:  — 

*' March  £9,  1847.  I  am  now  in  New  York  perma- 
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nently;  that  is  I  have  no  longer  any  official  connection 
with  Washington,  and  am  thinking  of  fixing  some- 
where so  soon  as  I  can  get  my  telegraphic  matters  into 
such  a  state  as  to  warrant  it;  but  my  patience  is  still 
much  tried.  Although  the  enterprise  looks  well  and  is 
prospering,  yet  somehow  I  do  not  command  the  ca^h 
as  some  business  men  would  if  they  were  in  the  same 
situation.  The  property  is  doubtless  good  and  is  in* 
creasing,  but  I  cannot  use  it  as  I  could  the  money,  for, 
while  everybody  seems  to  think  I  have  the  wealth  ol 
John  Jacob,  the  only  sum  I  have  actually  realized  is  my 
first  dividend  on  one  line,  about  fourteen  hundred  dol* 
lars,  and  with  this  I  cannot  purchase  a  house.  But  time 
will,  perhaps,  enable  me  to  do  so,  if  it  is  well  that  I 
should  have  one. ...  I  have  had  some  pretty  threat- 
ening obstacles,  but  they  as  yet  are  summer  clouds 
which  seem  to  be  dissipating  through  the  smiles  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  House's  affair  I  think  is  dead.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  held  up  by  speculators  to  drive  a  better 
bargain  with  me,  thinking  to  scare  me;  but  they  don't 
find  me  so  easfly  frightened.  In  Virginia  I  had  to  oppose 
a  most  bigoted,  narrow,  illiberal  clique  in  a  railroad 
company,  which  had  the  address  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  House  of  Delegates  giving  them  actually  the  monop- 
oly of  telegraphs,  and  ventured  to  halloo  before  they 
were  out  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Kendall  went  post-haste  to 
Richmond,  met  the  bill  and  its  supporters  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and,  after  a  shaip  contest, 
procured  its  rejection  in  the  Senate,  and  the  adoption, 
by  a  vote  of  IS  to  7,  of  a  substitute  granting  me  right 
of  way  and  corporate  powefa^  which  bill,  after  violent 
opposition  in  the  House,  was  finally  passed,  44  to  27. 
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So  a  mean  intrigue  was  defeated  most  signally,  and  I 
came  off  triumphant/* 

**  Aprils?.  This  you  will  reoognize  by  the  date  is  my 
birthday;  S6  years  old.  Only  think,  I  shall  never  be 
26  again.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  as  young  as  I  am? 
Well,  if  feelings  determined  age  I  should  be  in  reality 
what  I  have  above  stated,  but  that  leaf  in  the  family 
Bible,  those  boys  and  that  daughter,  those  nieces  and 
nephews  of  younger  brothers,  and  especially  that 
grandaon^  they  all  concur  in  putting  twenty  years  more 
tothose86.  I  cannot  get  them  off;  there  they  are  56 !., . 

''There  is  an  underhand  intrigue  against  my  tele- 
graph interests  in  Virginia,  fostered  by  a  friend  turned 
en^tny  in  the  hope  to  better  his  own  interests,  a  man 
whom  I  have  ever  treated  as  a  friend  while  I  had  the 
governmental  patronage  to  bestow,  and  gave  him  office 
in  Baltimore.  Having  no  more  of  patronage  to  give  I 
have  no  more  friendship  from  him.  Mr.  R.  has  proved 
himself  false,  notwithstanding  his  naming  his  son  after 
me  as  a  proof  of  friendship." 

The  Mr.  R.  referred  to  was  Henry  J.  Rogers,  and, 
writing  of  him  to  Vail  on  April  26,  Morse  says:  ''I  am 
truly  grieved  at  Rogers's  conduct.  He  must  be  con- 
scious of  doing  great  injustice;  for  a  man  that  has 
wronged  another  is  sure  to  invent  some  cause  for  his  act 
if  there  has  been  none  given.  In  this  case  he  endeavors 
to  excuse  his  selfish  and  injurious  acts  by  the  false  as- 
sertion that  'I  had  cast  him  overboard.'  Why,  what 
does  he  mean?  Was  I  not  overboard  myself?  Does  he  or 
anyone  else  suppose  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
find  them  places,  and  not  only  intercede  for  them,  which 
in  Rogers's  case  and  Zantziger's  I  have  constantly  and 
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persevermgly  done  to  the  present  hour,  but  I  am  bound 
to  force  the  companies,  over  whidi  I  have  no  control,  to 
take  them  at  any  rate,  on  the  penalty  of  being  traduced 
and  injured  by  them  if  they  do  not  get  the  office  they 
seek?  As  to  Rogers,  you  know  my  feelings  towards  him 
and  his,  I  had  received  him  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  mere 
employee,  and  let  no  opportunity  pass  without  urging 
forward  his  interests.  I  recollected  his  naming  his  son 
for  me,  and  had  determined,  if  the  wealth  actually  came 
which  has  been  predicted  to  me,  that  that  child  should 
be  remembered." 

Always  desirous  of  being  just  and  merciful,  Morse 
writes  to  Vail  on  May  1:  '"Rogers  is  here.  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him,  and  the  result  is 
that  I  think  that  some  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
inculpate  him  are  explicable  on  other  grounds  than  in- 
tention to  injure  us.'* 

But  he  was  finally  forced  to  give  him  up,  for  on 
August  7  he  writes:  "'You  cannot  tell  how  pained  I  am 
at  being  compelled  to  change  my  opinion  of  R.  Your 
feelings  correspond  entirely  with  my  own.  I  was  hop- 
ing to  do  something  gratifying  to  him  and  his  family, 
and  soon  should  have  done  it  if  he  would  permit  it;  but 
no!  The  mask  of  friendship  covered  a  deep  selfishness 
that  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  a  real  friendship  to  a  short- 
sighted and  overreaching  ambition.  Let  him  go.  I 
wished  to  befriend  him  and  his,  and  would  have  done 
so  from  the  heart,  but  as  he  cannot  trust  me  I  have 
enough  who  can  and  do." 

The  case  of  Rogers  was  typical,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, given  it  in  some  detail.  It  was  always  a  source  of 
grief  to  Morse  when  men,  whom  in  his  large-hearted 
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wny  he  had  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  turned  against 
him;  and  he  was  called  upon  to  su£Fer  many  such  blows. 
He  has  been  accused  of  having  quarrelled  with  all  his 
associates.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  for  we  have  only 
to  name  Vail,  and  Gale,  and  Kendall,  and  Reid,  and  a 
host  of  others  to  prove  the  contrary.  But,  like  all  men 
who  have  achieved  great  things,  he  made  bitter  enemies, 
some  of  whom  at  first  professed  sincere  friendship  for 
him  and  were  implicitly  trusted  by  him.  However,  a 
dispassionate  study  of  all  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  rupture  of  these  friendly  ties  will  prove  that,  in 
practically  every  case  he  was  sinned  against,  not  sin- 
ning. 

A  letter  to  James  D.  Reid,  written  on  December  21, 
will  show  that  the  quality  of  his  mercy  was  not  strained: 
"You  may  recollect  when  I  met  you  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  unpleasant  business  of  attending  in  a  court  to 
witness  the  contest  of  two  parties  for  their  rights,  you 
informed  me  of  the  destitute  condition  of  O'Reilly's 
family.  At  that  moment  I  was  led  to  believe,  from  con- 
sultation with  the  counsel  for  the  Patentees,  that  the 
case  would  undoubtedly  go  in  their  (the  Patentees') 
favor.  Your  statement  touched  me,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  an  innocent  wife  and  inoffensive 
children  should  suffer,  even  from  the  wrong-doing  of 
their  proper  protector,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case. 
You  remember  I  authorized  you  to  draw  on  me  for 
twenty  dollars  to  be  r^nitted  to  Mr.  O'Reilly's  family, 
and  to  keep  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived 
secret.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  if  this  was  done, 
and,  in  case  it  was,  to  request  you  to  draw  on  me  for 
that  amount." 
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In  an  earlier  letter  to  hid  brother  he  remarks  philo- 
sophically: **Sniith  is  Smith  yet  and  so  likely  to  be, 
but  I  have  become  used  to  him  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  well  oil  and  water  appear  to  agree. 
There  must  be  crosses  and  the  aim  should  be  rather  to 
bear  them  gracefully,  graciously,  and  patiently,  than 
to  have  them  removed.'* 

While  thus  harassed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  wotdd 
filch  from  him  his  good  name  as  well  as  his  purse,  his 
reward  was  coming  to  him  for  the  patience  and  equanim- 
ity with  which  he  was  bearing  his  crosses.  The  long- 
ing for  a  home  of  his  own  had  been  intense  all  through 
his  life  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  years,  this  dream 
was  to  be  realized.  He  thus  announces  to  his  brother  the 
glorious  news:  — 

NOBTH  BlVBB, 


July  80, 1S47. 

In  my  last  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  been  looking  out 
for  a  farm  in  this  region,  and  gave  you  a  diagram  of  a 
place  whidi  I  fancied.  Since  then  I  was  informed  of  a 
place  for  sale  south  of  this  village  2  miles,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  part  of  the  old  Livingston  Manor,  and  far 
superior.  I  ha/ce  this  day  concluded  a  bargain  far  it. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  acres.  I  pay  for  it  $17,600. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  of  its  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages. It  is  just  such  a  place  as  in  England  could  not 
be  purchased  for  double  the  nimiber  of  pounds  sterling. 
Its  '"capabilities,"  as  the  landscape  gardeners  would  say, 
are  unequalled.  There  is  every  variety  of  surface,  plain, 
hill,  dale,  glens,  running  streams  and  fine  forest,  and 
every  variety  of  different  prospect;  the  Fishkill  Moun-^ 
tains  towards  the  south  and  the  Catskills  towards  the 
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north;  the  Hudson  with  its  varieties  of  river  craft, 
steamboats  of  all  kinds,  sloops,  etc.,  constantly  showing 
a  varied  scene. 

I  will  not  enlarge.  I  am  congratulated  by  aD  in  hav- 
ing made  an  excellent  purchase,  and  I  find  a  most 
delightful  neighborhood.  Within  a  few  miles  around, 
approached  by  excell^Qt  roads,  are  Mr.  Lenox,  General 
Talmadge,  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  etc.,  on  one  side;  on 
the  other,  Harry  Livingston,  Mrs.  Smith  Thomson 
(Judge  Thomson's  widow,  and  sister  to  the  first  Mrs. 
Arthur  Breese),  Mr.  Crosby,  Mr.  Boorman,  etc.,  etc. 
The  new  railroad  will  run  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds 
O[)robably)  on  the  river,  and  bring  New  York  within 
two  hours  of  us.  There  is  every  facility  for  residence — 
good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Take  it  aD  in  all  I 
think  it  just  the  place /or  U8  cUl.  11  you  shotdd  fancy  a 
spot  on  it  for  building,  I  can  accommodate  you,  and 
Richard  wants  twenty  acres  reserved  for  him.  Singu- 
larly enough  this  was  the  very  spot  where  Unde  Arthigr 
found  his  wife.  The  old  trees  are  pointed  out  where  he 
and  she  used  to  ramble  during  their  courtship. 

On  September  12,  after  again  expatiating  on  the 
beautiesandadvantagesof  his  home,  he  adds:  *'Ihave 
some  clouds  and  mutterings  of  thunder  on  the  horizon 
(the  necessary  attendants,  I  suppose,  of  a  lightning 
project)  which  I  trust  will  give  no  more  of  storm  than 
will  suffice,  under  Him  who  directs  the  dements,  to  dear 
the  air  and  make  a  serener  and  calmer  sunset/* 

On  October  12,  he  announces  the  name  which  he  has 
given  to  his  country  place,  and  a  singular  coinddence : — 

**Locust  drove.   You  see  by  the  date  vrhete  I  am. 
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Locust  Grove,  it  seems,  was  the  original  name  given  to 
this  place  by  Judge  Livingston,  and,  without  knowing 
this  fact,  I  had  given  the  same  name  to  it,  so  that  there 
is  a  natural  appropriateness  in  the  designation  of  my 
home.  The  wind  is  howling  moumf uUy  this  evening, 
a  second  edition,  I  fear,  of  the  late  destructive  equi- 
noctial,  but,  dreary  as  it  is  out-of-doors,  I  have  com- 
fortable  quarters  within/' 

In  the  world  of  affairs  the  wind  was  howling,  too, 
and  the  storm  was  gathering  which  culminated  in  the 
s^es  of  lawsuits  brought  by  Morse  and  his  associates 
against  the  infringers  on  his  patents.  The  letters  to  his 
brother  are  full  of  the  details  of  these  piratical  attacks, 
but  throughout  all  the  turmoil  he  maintained  his  poise 
and  his  faith  in  the  triumph  of  justice  and  truth.  In 
the  letter  just  quoted  from  he  says:  ''These  matters  do 
not  annoy  me  as  formerly.  I  have  seen  so  many  dark 
storms  which  threatoied,  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  Telegraph,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  often  hushed 
at  the  'Peace,  be  still'  of  our  covenant  God,  that  now 
the  fears  and  anxieties  on  any  fresh  gathering  soon  sub- 
side into  perfect  calm." 

And  on  November  27,  he  writes:  "The  most  annoy- 
ing part  of  the  matt»  to  me  is  that,  notwithstanding 
my  matters  are  all  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  arrangem^its,  I  am  held 
up  by  name  to  the  odium  of  the  public.  Lawsuits  are 
commenced  against  them  at  Cincinnati  and  will  be  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  as  well  as  here,  and  so,  notwith- 
standing all  my  efforts  to  get  along  peaceably,  I  find  the 
fate  of  Whitney  before  me.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to 
secure  my  farm,  and  so  have  a  place  to  retire  to  for  the 
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evening  of  my  days,  but  even  this  may  be  denied  me. 
A  few  months  will  decide.  •  .  •  You  have  before  you 
the  fate  of  an  inventor,  and,  take  as  much  pains  as  you 
will  to  secure  to  yourself  your  valuable  invention,  make 
up  your  mind  from  my  experience  now,  in  addition  to 
others,  that  you  will  be  robbed  of  it  and  abused  into  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  lot  of  a  successful  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer, and  no  precaution,  I  believe,  will  save  him  from 
it.  He  will  meet  with  a  mixed  estimate;  the  enlightened^ 
the  liberal,  the  good,  wiU  applaud  him  and  respect  him; 
the  sordid,  the  unprincipled  will  hate  him  and  detract 
from  his  reputation  to  compass  their  own  contemptible 
and  selfish  ends.'* 

While  events  in  the  business  world  were  rapidly 
converging  towards  the  great  lawsuits  which  should 
either  confirm  the  inventor's  rights  to  the  offq>ring  of 
his  brain,  or  deprive  him  of  all  the  benefits  to  which  he 
was  justly  and  morally  entitled,  he  continued  to  find 
solace  from  all  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  new  home, 
with  his  children  and  friends  around  him.  He  touches 
on  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
was  still  in  England,  dated  New  York,  April  19, 1848 :  — 

"I  snatch  a  momait  by  the  Washington,  which  goes 
to-morrow,  to  redeem  my  character  in  not  having  writ* 
ten  of  late  so  often  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  been  so  con- 
stantly  under  the  necessity  of  watching  the  movements 
of  the  most  unprincipled  set  of  pirates  I  have  ever 
known,  that  all  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  defense, 
in  putting  evidence  into  something  like  legal  shape  that 
I  am  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph!! 
Would  you  have  believed  it  ten  years  ago  that  a  question 
could  be  raised  on  that  subject?  Yet  this  very  morning 
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in  the  *  Journal  of  Commerce  *  is  an  article  from  a  New 
Orleans  paper  giving  an  account  of  a  public  meeting 
convened  by  O'Reilly,  at  which  he  boldly  stated  that  I 
had  ^pirated  my  invention  from  a  Oerman  invention*  a 
great  deal  better  than  mine.  And  the  *  Journal  of  Com- 
merce '  has  a  sort  of  halfway  defense  of  me  which  implies 
there  is  some  doubt  on  the  subject.  I  have  writtoi  a 
note  which  may  appear  in  to-morrow's  *  Journal/  quite 
short,  but  which  I  think,  will  stop  that  game  here. 

'*A  trial  in  court  is  the  only  event  now  which  will 
put  public  opinion  right,  so  indefatigable  have  these 
unprincipled  men  been  in  manufacturing  a  spurious 
public  opinion. 

'^Although  these  events  embarrass  me,  and  I  do  not 
receive,  and  may  not  receive,  my  rightful  dues,  yet  I 
have  been  so  favored  by  a  kind  Providence  as  to  have 
sufficient  collected  to  free  my  farm  from  mortgage  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  so  find  a  home,  a  beautiful  home, 
for  me  and  mine,  unencumbered,  and  sufficient  over  to 
make  some  improvements.  • , . 

'*I  do  not  wish  to  raise  too  many  expectations,  but 
every  day  I  am  more  and  more  charmed  with  my  pur- 
chase. I  can  truly  say  I  have  never  before  so  completely 
realized  my  wishes  in  regard  to  situation,  never  before 
found  so  many  pleasant  circumstances  associated  to- 
geth^  to  make  a  home  agreeable,  and,  so  far  as  earth 
is  concerned,  I  only  wish  now  to  have  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  participate  in  the  advantages  with  which 
a  kind  God  has  been  pleased  to  indulge  me. 

*^  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  clouds  were  not  in 
the  sky,  but  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  will  dissipate  as 
many  and  as  much  of  them  as  shall  be  right  and  good. 
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and  this  ia  all  that  should  be  required.  I  look  not  for 
freedom  from  trials;  th^  must  needs  be;  but  the  num- 
ber, the  kind,  the  form,  the  degtee  of  them,  I  can  safely 
leave  to  Him  who  has  ordered  and  will  still  order  all 
things  well/' 


CHAPTEB  ^gygin 

JANUARY  9, 1848-- DECEMBER  10, 1849 

Preparation  for  lawsuita.  —  Letter  bom  Cokxnel  ShaAocr.  —  Mone'a 
reply  deprecating  bloodahed.  —  Shaffner  allays  hia  fears.  —  Mone  attends 
his  son's  wedding  at  Utica.  —  His  own  second  marriage.  —  First  of  great 
lawsuits.  —  Almost  all  suits  in  liiorse's  favor.  —  Decision  of  Siq>reme  Court 
of  United  States.  —  Extract  from  an  earlier  opinion.  —  Alfred  Vail  leaves 
the  telegraph  business.  —  Remarics  on  this  by  James  D.  Reid.  —  Morse 
receives  decoration  from  Sultan  of  Turk^.  —  Letter  to  organiiers  of  Print- 
ers' Festival.  —  Letter  concerning  aviation.  —  Optimistic  letter  from  Bir. 
Kendall.  —  Humorous  letter  from  George  Wood.  —  Thomas  R.  Walker.  — 
Letter  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  —  Dr.  Jackson  again.  —  Unfairness  of  the  press. 
—  Letter  from  Charles  C.  Tngham  on  art  matters.  —  Letter  from  George 
Vail.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continues  to  embarrass.  —  Letter  from  Morse  to 
Smith. 

The  year  1848  was  a  momentous  one  to  Morse  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  first  of  the  historic  lawsuits  was  to 
be  begun  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, — lawsuits  which  were 
not  only  to  establish  this  inventor's  claims,  but  were  to 
be  used  as  a  precedent  in  all  future  patent  litigation. 
In  his  peac^ul  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  carefully  and  systematically  prepared  the  evidence 
which  should  confound  his  ^aemies,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  verdict,  firm  in  his  faith  that,  however  lowering  the 
clouds,  the  sim  would  yet  break  through.  Finding  re- 
laxation from  his  cares  and  worries  in  the  problems  of 
his  farm,  he  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  the  life  out- 
of-doors,  and  drank  in  new  straigth  and  inspiration 
with  every  breath  of  the  pure  country  air.  Although 
soon  to  pass  the  fifty-seventh  milestone,  his  sane,  tem- 
perate habits  had  kept  him  young  in  heart  and  vigorous 
in  body,  and  in  this  same  year  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  long  and  lonely  vigil  during  the  dark  decades 
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of  his  middle  life,  and  to  enter  upon  an  Indian  Sum- 
mar  of  happy  family  life. 

While  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  at  his  be* 
loved  Locust  Grove,  he  was  yet  compelled,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  approaching  \egeA  contests,  to  consult  with 
his  lawyers  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  it  was 
while  in  the  latter  city  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Tal.  P.  Shaffnar,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of 
the  telegraph  pioneers,  and  a  devoted,  if  sometimes 
injudicious,  friend.  It  was  he  who,  more  than  any  one 
else,  was  responsible  for  the  publication  oi  Morse's 
^Defense"  against  Professor  Henry. 

The  letter  was  written  from  Louisville  on  January 
9^  1848,  and  contains  the  following  sentences:  ''We 
are  going  ahead  with  liie  line  to  New  Orleans.  I  have 
twenty-five  hands  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  and  will 
put  on  more  next  wedk.  I  have  ten  on  the  road  to 
Frankfort,  and  my  associate  has  gangs  at  other  parts. 
O'Reilly  has  fifteen  hands  on  the  Nashville  route  and 
I  confidently  expect  a  few  fights.  My  men  are  well 
armed  and  I  think  they  can  do  their  duty.  I  shall  be 
with  them  whea  the  parties  get  together,  and,  if  any- 
thing does  occur,  the  use  of  Dupont's  best  will  be  ap« 
preciated  by  me.  This  is  to  be  lamented,  but,  if  it  comes, 
we  shall  not  back  out." 

Deeply  exercised,  Morse  answers  him  post-haste: 
''It  gives  me  real  pain  to  learn  that  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  physical  collision  between  the  O'ReiUy  party  and 
ours,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  movement  of  those  friendly  to  me  which  shall 
provoke  so  sad  a  result.  I  emphatically  say  that,  if  the 
law  cannot  protect  me  and  my  rights  in  your  region,  I 
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shall  never  sanction  the  appeal  to  force  to  sustain  my- 
self»  however  conscious  of  being  in  the  ri^^t.  I  infinitely 
prefer  to  suffer  still  more  from  the  gross  injustice  of 
unprincipled  men  than  to  gain  my  rights  by  a  single 
ill^fal  step.  •  •  •  I  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  collision.  If  the  parties  meet  in  putting  up 
posts  or  wires,  let  our  opi>onents  have  their  way  un- 
molested. I  have  no  patent  for  putting  up  posts  or 
wires.  Th^  as  well  as  we  have  a  right  to  put  them  up. 
It  is  the  use  made  of  them  afterwards  which  may  re- 
quire legal  adjustment.  The  men  employed  by  each 
party  are  not  to  blame.  Let  no  iU-feeling  be  fom^ited 
between  the  two,  no  rivalry  but  that  of  doing  their 
work  the  best;  let  friendly  feeling  as  between  them  be 
cherished,  and  teach  them  to  refer  all  disputes  to  the 
principals.  I  wish  no  one  to  fight  for  me  physically. 
He  may  ^fifpeak  daggers  but  use  none.*  However  much  I 
might  appreciate  his  friendship  and  his  motive,  it  would 
give  me  the  deepest  sorrow  if  I  should  learn  that  a 
single  individual,  friend  or  foe^  has  been  injured  in  life 
or  limb  by  any  prafessing  friendship  for  me." 

He  was  reassured  by  the  following  from  Colonel 
Shaffner:  — 

^*  January  S7.  Your  favor  of  the  21st  was  received 
yesterday.  I  was  sorry  that  you  allowed  your  feelings 
to  be  so  much  aroused  in  the  case  of  contemplated  diffi- 
culties between  our  hands  and  those  of  O'Reilly.  They 
held  out  the  threats  that  we  should  not  pass  them,  and 
we  were  determined  to  do  it.  I  had  them  notified  that 
we  were  prepared  to  meet  tiiem  under  any  circum- 
stances. We  were  prepared  to  have  a  real  'hug,'  but, 
when  our  hands  overtook  them,  they  only  'yelled'  a 
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little  and  mine  followed,  and  for  fifteen  miles  they  were 
side  by  side,  and  when  a  man  finished  his  hole,  he  ran 
with  ail  his  might  to  get  ahead.  But  finally,  on  the  24th, 
we  passed  them  about  eighty  miles  from  here,  and  now 
we  are  about  twenty-five  miles  ahead  of  them  without 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  beat 
them  to  Nashville,  if  we  can  get  the  wire  in  time,  which 
is  doubtful/' 

There  were  many  such  stirring  incidents  in  the  early 
history  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  half  of  them  has  not 
been  told,  thus  leaving  much  material  for  the  future 


But,  while  so  much  that  was  exciting  was  taking 
place  in  the  outside  world,  the  cause  of  it  all  was  turn* 
ing  his  thoughts  towards  matters  more  domestic.  On 
June  IS,  he  writes  to  his  brother:  ^'Charles  left  me 
for  Utica  last  evening,  and  Finley  and  I  go  this  even- 
ing  to  be  present  at  his  marriage  on  Thursday  the 
15th." 

It  was  at  his  son's  wedding  that  he  was  again  strongly 
attracted  to  his  yoimg  second  cousin  (or,  to  be  more 
exact,  his  first  cousin  once  removed),  the  first  cousin  of 
his  son's  bride,  and  the  result  is  announced  to  his 
brother  in  a  letter  of  August  7:  '^Before  your  return  I 
shall  be  again  married.  I  leave  to-moirow  for  Utica 
where  cousin  (second  cousin)  Sarah  Elizabeth  Griswold 
now  is.  On  Thursday  morning  the  10th  we  shall  (Grod 
willing)  be  married,  and  I  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  in  Kentucky  to  be  present  at 
my  first  suit  against  O'Reilly,  the  pirate  of  my  inven-* 
tion.  It  comes  off  on  the  2Sd  inst.  So  far  as  the  justice 
of  the  case  is  concerned  I  am  confident  of  final  success. 
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but  there  are  so  many  crooks  in  the  law  that  I  ought 
to  be  prq^ured  for  disappointment/' 

Continuing,  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  has  been 
secretly  in 'love  with  his  future  wife  for  some  years: 
''But,  reflecting  on  it,  I  found  I  was  in  no  situation  to 
indulge  in  any  plans  of  marrying.  She  had  nothing,  I 
had  nothing,  and  the  more  I  loved  her  the  more  I  was 
determined  to  stifle  my  feelings  without  hinting  to  her 
anything  of  the  matter,  or  letting  her  know  that  I  was 
at  all  interested  in  her/' 

But  now,  with  increasing  wealth,  the  conditions  were 
changed,  and  so  they  were  married,  and  in  their  case  it 
can  with  perfect  truth  be  said,  ''They  lived  hiq>py  ever 
after,"  and  failed  by  but  a  year  of  being  able  to  cele- 
brate their  silver  wedding.  Soon  a  young  family  grew 
up  around  him,  to  whom  he  was  always  a  patient  and 
loving  father.  We  his  children  undoubtedly  gave  him 
many  an  anxious  moment,  as  children  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  but  through  all  his  trials,  domestic  as  well  as 
extraneous,  he  was  calm,  wise,  and  judicious. 

But  now  the  first  of  the  great  lawsuits,  which  were 
to  confirm  Morse's  patent  rights  or  to  throw  his  in- 
vention open  to  the  world,  was  begun,  and,  with  hia 
young  bride,  he  hastened  to  Frankfort  to  be  present  at 
the  trial.  To  follow  these  suits  through  all  their  legal 
intricacies  would  make  dry  reading  and  consume  reams 
of  paper.  Mr.  Prime  in  a  footnote  remarks:  "Mr. 
Henry  O'Reilly  has  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes containing  a  complete  history  of  telegraphic  liti- 
gation in  the  United  States.  These  records  are  at  all 
times  accessible  to  any  persons  who  wish  to  investigate 
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tlie  dalms  and  rights  of  individuals  or  companies.  The 
fe^mony  alone  in  the  various  suits  mis  several  volumes, 
each  as  large  as  this." 

It  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  al- 
most ail  of  these  suits,  including  the  final  one  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  decided 
in  Morse's  favor.  Every  legal  device  was  used  against 
him;  his  claims  and  those  of  others  were  sifted  to  the 
uttermost,  and  then  as  now  expert  opinion  was  found 
to  uphold  both  sides  of  the  case.  To  quote  Mr.  Prime: 

'"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous 
on  all  the  points  involving  the  right  of  Professor  Morse 
to  the  claim  of  being  the  original  inventor  of  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Recording  Tel^raph.  A  minority  of  the 
court  wait  still  further,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  the 
motive  power  of  magnetism  as  a  means  of  operating 
machinery  to  imprint  signals  or  to  produce  sounds  for 
tdegraphic  purposes.  The  testimony  of  experts  in  sci- 
ence and  art  is  not  introduced  because  it  was  thor- 
oughly weighed  and  sifted  by  intelligent  and  impartial 
men,  whose  judgment  must  be  accepted  as  final  and 
sufficient.  The  justice  of  the  decision  has  never  been 
impugned.  Each  succeeding  year  has  confirmed  it  with 
accumulating  evidence. 

"'One  point  was  decided  against  the  Morse  patent, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  this  decision, 
which  denied  to  Morse  the  exclusvoe  use  of  electro- 
magnetism  for  recording  tdegraphs,  has  never  been  of 
injury  to  his  instrument,  because  no  other  inventor  has 
devised  an  instrument  to  supersede  his. 

''The  court  decided  that  the  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph was  the  sole  and  exdudve  invention  of  Samuel 
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F.  B.  Morse.  If  otli^s  cotdd  make  better  instruments 
for  the  same  purpose,  ihey  were  at  liberty  to  use  electro- 
magnetism.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  de- 
cision was  rendered;  the  Morse  patent  has  expired  by 
limitation  of  time,  but  it  is  still  without  a  rival  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

This  was  written  in  187S,  but  I  think  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  same  is  true  now  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  more  years.  While,  of  course,  there  have  been 
both  elaboration  and  simplification,  the  basic  principle 
of  the  universal  telegraph  of  to-day  is  embodied  in  the 
drawings  of  the  sketch-book  of  18S2,  and  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  Morse,  and  was  entirely  different  from  any 
form  of  tel^raph  devised  by  others. 

I  shall  make  but  one  quotation  from  the  long  opin- 
ion handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Tanqr:  — 

'*  Neither  can  the  inquiries  he  made,  nor  the  informa- 
tion or  advice  he  received  from  men  of  science,  in  the 
eourse  of  his  researches,  impair  his  right  to  the  character 
of  an  inventor.  No  invention  can  possibly  be  made, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  different  elements  of 
power,  fnlthout  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  each  of  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  ihey  operate  on 
each  other.  And  it  can  make  no  difference  in  this  re- 
spect whether  he  derives  his  information  from  books,  or 
from  men  skilled  in  the  science.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
no  patent  in  which  a  combination  of  different  elements 
is  used  could  ever  be  obtained.  For  no  man  ever  made 
such  an  invention  fnithout  having  first  obtained  this 
information,  unless  it  was  discovered  by  some  fortunate 
accident.  And  it  is  evident  that  such  an  invention  as 
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the  Electro-Magnetic  Td^graph  could  never  have  beoi 
brought  into  action  without  it.  For  a  vary  high  d^pree  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  nicest  skill  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  are  combined  in  it,  and  were  both  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  successful  operation.  And  the  fad  that 
Morse  sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  informaiian  and 
counsel  from  the  best  sources,  and  acted  upon  it,  neither 
impairs  his  rights  as  an  iwoentor,  nor  detracts  from  his 
merits.^* 

The  italics  are  mine,  for  it  has  over  and  over  be^i 
claimed  for  everybody  who  had  a  part  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  telegraph,  either  by  hint,  help,  «  discovery, 
that  more  credit  should  be  given  to  him  than  to  Morse 
himsdf  —  to  Henry,  to  Gale,  to  Vail,  to  Doctor  Page, 
and  even  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  In  fact  Morse  used  <rften  to 
say  that  some  people  thought  he  had  no  right  to  daim 
his  invention  because  he  had  not  discovered  dectricity, 
nor  the  copper  from  whidi  his  wires  were  made,  nor  the 
brass  of  his  instruments,  nor  the  glass  of  his  insulators. 

I  shall  make  one  other  quotation  from  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Sjme  and  Judge  Grier  at  CMie  of  the  earlier  trials, 
in  Philaddphia,  in  1851 :  — 

'^That  he,  Mr.  Morse,  was  the  first  to  devise  and 
practise  the  art  of  reccnrding  language,  at  tdegraphic 
distances,  by  the  dynamic  f<»ce  of  the  dectro-magnet, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  agency  whatever,  is,  to  our  minds, 
plain  upon  all  the  evidence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
view the  testimony  for  the  puipose  of  showing  this. 
His  application  for  a  patent,  in  April,  18S8,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  experim^ats,  results,  iUustrations 
and  proofs  of  final  success,  which  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  his  great  invention  was  consummated 
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before  tlie  early  spring  of  18S7.  Theste  is  no  one  person, 
whose  invention  has  been  spoken  of  by  any  witness,  or 
referred  to  in  any  book  as  involving  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Morse's  discovery,  but  must  yield  precedence  of  date 
to  this.  Neither  SteinheQ,  nor  Cooke  and  Wheatstone, 
nor  Davy,  nor  Dyar,  nor  Henry,  had  at  this  time  made 
a  recording  td^^aph  of  any  sort.  The  devices  then 
known  were  merdy  semaphores,  that  spoke  to  the  eye 
for  a  moment  —  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
great  discovery  before  us  as  the  Abb6  Sicard's  invention 
of  a  visual  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  conversation 
bore  to  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types.  Mr. 
Dyar's  had  no  recording  apparatus,  as  he  expressly  tells 
us,  and  Professor  Henry  had  contented  himself  with  the 
abundant  honors  of  his  laboratory  and  lecture-rooms/' 

One  case  was  decided  against  him,  but  this  decision 
was  afterwards  ovaruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that 
it  caused  no  lasting  injury  to  his  claims. 

As  decision  after  decision  was  rendered  in  his  favor 
he  received  the  news  calmly,  always  attributing  to 
Divine  Providence  every  favor  bestowed  upon  him. 
Letters  of  congratulation  poured  in,  on  him  from  his 
f ri^ids,  and,  among  others,  the  following  from  Alfred 
Vail  must  have  aroused  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
regret.  It  is  dated  September  21, 1848:  — 

I  congratulate  you  in  your,  success  at  Frankfort  in 
arresting  thus  far  that  pirate  O'Reilly.  I  have  received 
many  a  hearty  shake  from  our  friends,  congratulating 
me  upon  the  glorious  issue  of  the  application  for  an 
injunction.  The  pirate  dies  hard,  and  well  he  may.  It 
is  his  privilege  to  kick  awhile  in  this  last  death  struggle. 
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These  pirates  must  be  followed  up  and  each  in  his  turn 
nailed  to  the  wall. 

The  Wash.  &  N.O.  Co.  is  at  last  organized,  and  for 
the  last  three  weeks  we  have  received  daily  communi- 
cations from  N.O.  Our  prospects  are  flattering.  And 
what  do  you  think  th^  have  done  with  me?  Superin- 
tendent of  Washington  &  N.O.  line  ail  the  way  from 
Washington  to  Columbia  at  $900!!!!! 

This  game  will  not  be  played  long.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  the  Telegraph  to  take  care  of  itself, 
since  it  cannot  take  care  of  me.  I  shall,  in  a  few  months, 
leave  Washington  for  New  Jersey,  family,  kit  and  all, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  of  the  Telegraph  for  some 
more  profitable  business.  •  . . 

I  have  just  finished  a  most  beautiful  roister  with 
a  pen  lever  key  and  an  expanding  reel.  Have  orders  for 
six  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made  at  once;  three  for  the 
south  and  three  for  the  west. 

I  r^ret  you  could  not,  on  your  return  from  the 
west,  have  made  us  at  least  a  flying  visit  with  your 
charming  lady.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  your  cup  of 
happiness  is  so  full  in  the  society  of  one  who,  I  learn 
from  Mr.  K.,  is  well  calculated  to  cheer  you  and  relieve 
the  otherwise  solitude  of  your  life.  .  • .  My  kindest 
wishes  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Morse,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  now  as  ever. 

Yours,  etc., 

AuTBED  Vail. 

Mr.  James  D.  Reid  in  an  article  in  the  '*  Electrical 
World,''  October  12, 1895,  after  quoting  from  this  letter, 
adds:  — 
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**Tbe  truth  is  Mr.  Vail  had  &o  natural  aptitude  for 
executive  work,  and  he  had  a  temper  somewhat  vari- 
able and  unhappy.  He  and  I  got  along  very  well  to- 
gether until  I  determined  to  order  my  own  instruments, 
his  being  too  heavy  and  too  difficult,  as  I  thought,  tor 
an  operator  to  handle  while  receiving.  We  had  our 
instruments  made  by  the  same  maker  —  Clark  &  C!o., 
Philadelphia.  Yet  even  that  did  not  greatly  separate 
us,  and  we  were  always  friends.  About  some  things  his 
notions  were  very  crude.  It  was  under  his  guidance  that 
David  Brooks,  Heniy  C.  Hepburn  and  I,  in  1845,  imder- 
took  to  insulate  the  line  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg, 
Penn^l  vania,  by  saturating  bits  of  cotton  cloth  in  bees- 
wax and  wrapping  them  round  projecting  arms.  The 
bees  enjoyed  it  greatly,  but  it  spoiled  our  work. 

''But  I  have  no  desire  to  criticiBe  him.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  great  opportunities  which  he  did  not  use. 
He  might  have  had,  I  thoiight,  the  register  work  of  the 
country  and  secured  a  large  business.  But  it  went  from 
him  to  others,  and  so  he  left  the  field.'' 

This  eventful  year  of  1848  closed  with  the  great  tele- 
graph suits  in  full  swing,  but  with  the  inventor  calm 
under  all  his  trials.  In  aletter,  of  December  18,  to  his  bro- 
ther Sidney,  who  had  now  returned  to  America,  he  says: 
''My  affairs  (Telegraphically)  are  only  under  a  sli^^t 
mist,  hardly  a  cloud;  I  see  through  the  mist  already." 

And  in  another  part  of  this  letter  he  says:  "I  may 
see  you  at  the  end  of  the  week.  If  I  can  bring  Sarah 
down  with  me,  I  wUl,  to  spend  Christmas,  but  the 
weather  may  change  and  prevent.  What  weather  t  I 
am  working  on  the  lawn  as  if  it  were  spring.  You  have 
no  idea  how  lovely  this  spot  is.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
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I  do  not  fed  it.  If  I  have  trouble  abroad,  I  have  peace* 
and  love,  and  happiness  at  home.  My  sweet  wife  I 
find,  indeed,  a  rich  treasure.  Uniformly  cheerful  and 
most  affectionate,  she  makes  sunshine  all  the  day. 
God's  gifts  are  worthy  of  the  giver.'* 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  1849  that  a  gift  of  an- 
other kind  was  received  by  him  which  could  not  fail 
to  gratify  him.  This  was  a  decoration,  the  '^Nichan 
Btikar"  or  "Order  of  Glory,"  presented  to  him  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  first  and  only  decoration  which 
the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  conferred  upon 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  jeweller's  art,  the  monogram  of  the  Sultan 
in  gold,  surroimded  by  ISO  diamonds  in  a  graceful  de- 
sign. It  was  accompanied  by  a  diplotoa  (or  berait)  in 
Turkish,  whidi  being  translated  reads:  — 

In  thb  Namb  of  Him 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Khan 


Son  of  Mahmoud  Ehan,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid  Ehan  — 
may  he  ever  be  victorious! 

The  object  of  the  present  sovereign  decoration  of 
Noble  Exalted  Glory,  of  Elevated  Place,  and  of  this 
Illustrious  World  Conquering  Monogram  is  as  follows: 

The  bearer  of  this  Imperial  Monogram  of  exalted 
character,  Mr.  Morse,  an  American,  a  man  of  science 
and  of  talents,  and  who  is  a  model  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
nation  of  the  Messiah  —  may  his  grade  be  increased  — ' 
having  invented  an  Electrical  Tel^raph,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  exhibited  in  my  Imperial  presence; 
and  it  being  proper  to  patronize  knowledge  and  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  value  of  the  attainments  of  the 
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Inventor,  as  well  as  to  distingtiish  those  persons  who 
are  the  Inventors  of  such  objects  as  serve  to  extend 
and  facilitate  the  relations  of  mankind,  I  have  conferred 
upon  him,  on  my  eialted  part,  an  honorable  decora- 
tion in  diamonds,  and  issued  also  this  present  diploma, 
as  a  token  of  my  benevolence  for  him. 

Written  in  the  middle  of  the  moon  Sefer,  the  fortu- 
nate, the  year  of  the  Flight  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  in  Constantinople  the  well-guarded. 

The  person  who  was  instrumental  in  gaining  for  the 
inventor  this  mark  of  recognition  from  the  Sultan  was 
Dr.  James  Lawrence  Smith,  a  young  geologist  at  that 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  Sultan.  He,  aided  by  the 
Reverend  C.  Hamlin,  of  the  Armenian  Seminary  at 
Bebek,  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  tele- 
graph before  the  Sultan  and  all  the  officers  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  him 
for  his  trouble  and  lucid  explanation,  he  modestly  and 
generously  disclaimed  any  honor,  and  bagged  that  any 
such  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  inventor  him- 
self. Other  decorations  and  degrees  were  bestowed  upon 
the  inventor  from  time  to  time,  but  these  will  be  sum- 
marized in  a  future  chapter.  I  have  enlarged  upon  this 
one  as  being  the  first  to  be  received  from  a  foreign 
monarch. 

As  his  fame  increased,  requests  of  all  sorts  poured  in 
on  him,  and  it  is  amazing  to  find  how  courteously  he 
answered  even  the  most  fantastic,  overwhelmed  as  he 
was  by  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  attacks  on  his 
purse  and  his  reputation.  Two  of  his  answers  to  co> 
respondents  are  here  given  as  examples:  — 
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Januaiy  17»  1849. 

GmrrLEMES^  —  I  have  received  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  the  Printers*  Festival  in  honor  of  Franklin,  on 
his  birthday  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  and  regret 
that  my  engagements  in  the  city  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  be  present. 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  flattering  notice  you  are 
pleased  to  take  of  me  in  connection  with  the  telegraph, 
and  made  peculiarly  grateful  at  the  present  time  as 
coming  from  a  class  of  society  with  whom  are  my  ear* 
liest  pleasurable  associations.  I  may  be  allowed,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  in  my  boyhood  it  was  my  delight, 
during  my  vacations,  to  seek  my  pastime  in  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  printing-o£Bk^.  I  solicited  of  my  father  to 
take  the  corrected  proofs  of  his  Geography  to  the 
printing-office,  and  there,  through  the  day  for  weeks, 
I  made  myself  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  printer.  At  9  years  of  age  I  compiled  a 
small  voliune  of  stories,  called  it  the  'Youth's  Friend,' 
and  then  set  it  up,  locked  the  matter  in  its  form, 
prepared  the  paper  and  worked  it  off;  going  through 
the  entire  process  till  it  was  ready  for  the  binder.  I 
think  I  have  some  claim,  therefore,  to  belong  to  the 
fraternity. 

The  other  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  from  a  certain 
Solomon  Andrews,  President  of  the  Inventors'  Institute 
of  Perth  Amboy,  who  was  making  experiments  in  avia- 
tion, and  I  shall  give  but  a  few  extracts:  — 

'*I  know  by  experience  the  language  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  an  imtried  invention.  He  who  will  accomplish 
anything  useful  and  new  must  steel  himsdf  against  the 
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sneers  of  tibe  ignorant,  and  often  against  the  unimagi- 
native sophistries  of  the  learned. . . . 

""In  regard  to  the  subject  on  whidh  you  desire  an 
opinion,  I  will  say  that  the  idea  of  navigating  the  air 
has  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  inventive  in  ail  ages; 
it  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  flight  of  a  bird.  I  have  ^ 
watched  for  hours  together  in  early  lif e»  in  my  walks 
across  the  bridge  from  Boston  to  Charlestown,  the 
motions  of  the  sea-guUs. . .  •  Often  have  I  attempted 
to  unravd  the  mystery  of  their  motion  so  as  to  bring 
the  principle  of  it  to  bear  upon  this  very  subject,  but 
I  never  experimented  upon  it.  Many  ingenious  men, 
however,  have  experimented  on  air  navigation,  and 
have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  travd  in  the  air  many  miles, 
but  always  with  the  current  of  wind  in  their  favor.  By 
namgatingthe  atmosphere  is  meant  something  more  than 
dropping  down  with  the  tide  in  a  boat,  without  saib,  or 
oars  or  other  means  of  propulsion.  .  •  .  Birds  not  only 
rise  in  the  air,  but  they  can  also  propd  themselves 
against  the  ordinary  currents.  A  study,  then,  of  the  con- 
ditions that  enable  a  bird  thus  to  defy  the  ordinary 
currents  of  the  atmosphare  se^ns  to  furnish  the  most 
likely  mode  of  solving  the  problem.  Whilst  a  bird  flies, 
whilst  I  see  a  mass  of  matter  overcoming,  by  its  struc- 
ture and  a  power  within  it,  the  natural  forces  of  gravi- 
tation and  a  current  of  air,  I  dare  not  say  that  air  navi- 
gation is  absurd  or  impossible. 

^*I  consider  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  the 
combining  of  strength  with  li^tness  in  the  machine 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  exercise  of  a  force  without  the 
machine  from  a  source  of  power  within.  A  difficulty 
will  occur  in  the  right  adaptation  of  propellers,  and» 
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ghould  this  difficulty  be  overcomey  the  risks  of  derange- 
ment of  the  machinery  from  the  necessary  lightness  of 
its  parts  would  be  great,  and  consequently  the  risks  to 
life  would  be  greater  than  in  any  other  mode  of  travel- 
ling. From  a  wreck  at  sea  or  on  shore  a  man  may  be 
rescued  with  his  life,  and  so  by  the  running  off  the  track 
by  the  railroad  car,  the  majority  of  passengers  will  be 
saved;  but  from  a  fall  some  thousands,  or  only  hundreds, 
of  feet  through  the  air,  not  one  would  escapedeath.  .  •  • 

*'I  have  no  time  to  add  more  than  my  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  those  who  are  struggling  with  these 
difficulties." 

These  observations,  made  nearly  sixty-five  years  ago, 
are  most  pertinent  to  present-day  conditions,  when  the 
conquest  of  the  air  has  been  accomplished,  and  along  the 
very  lines  suggested  by  Morse,  but  at  what  a  terrible 
cost  in  human  life. 

That  the  inventor,  harassed  on  all  sides  by  pirates, 
unscrupulous  men,  and  false  friends,  should,  in  spite  of 
his  Chrii^tian  philosophy,  have  suffered  from  occasional 
fits  of  despondency,  is  but  natural,  and  he  must  have 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his  true  friend 
and  able  business  agent,  Mr.  Kendall,  for  the  fatter  thus 
strives  to  hearten  him  in  a  letter  of  April  20,  1849:  — 

"'You  say,  'Mrs.  Morse  and  Elizabeth  are  both  sit- 
ting by  me.'  How  is  it  possible,  id  the  midst  of  so  much 
that  is  charming  and  lovely,  that  you  coidd  sink  into  the 
gloomy  spirit  which  your  letter  indicates?  Can  there 
be  a  Paradise  without  Devils  in  it  —  Blue  Devils,  I 
mean?  And  how  is  it  that  now,  instead  of  addressing 
themselves  first  to  the  woman,  th^r  march  boldly  up 
to  the  man? 
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''Faith  in  our  Maker  is  a  most  important  Christian 
virtue^  but  man  has  no  right  to  rely  on  Faith  alone 
until  he  has  exhausted  his  own  power.  When  we  have 
done  all  we  can  with  pure  hands  and  honest  hearts, 
then  may  we  rely  with  confidence  on  the  aid  of  Him 
who  governs  worlds  and  atoms»  controls,  when  He 
chooses,  the  will  of  num,  restrains  his  passions  and  makes 
his  bad  designs  subservient  to  the  best  of  ends. 

''  Now  for  a  short  application  of  a  short  sermon.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  have  the  Depositions  and  Affi- 
davits  prepared  and  forwarded  in  due  time.  This  done 
we  may  have  Faith  that  we  will  gain  our  cause.  Or,  if 
with  our  utmost  exertions,  we  fail  in  our  preparations,  we 
shall  be  warranted  in  having  Faith  that  no  harm  will 
come  of  it. 

''But  if,  like  the  Jews  in  the  Maccabees,  we  rely  upon 
the  Lord  to  fight  our  battles,  without  lifting  a  weapon 
in  our  defence,  or,  like  the  wagoner  in  the  fable,  we  con« 
tent  ourselves  with  calling  on  Hercules,  we  shall  find  in 
the  end  that  'Faith  without  Works  is  dead.*  •  .  .  The 
world,  as  you  say,  is  '<Ae  toorW  —  a  quarrelling,  vicious, 
fighting,  plundering  world  —  yet  it  is  a  very  good  world 
for  good  men.  Why  should  man  torment  himself  about 
that  which  he  cannot  help?  If  we  but  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  earth  and  endure  the  evil  things  with  a 
cheerful  resignation,  bad  spirits  —  blue  devils  and 
all  —  will  fly  from  our  bosoms  to  their  appropriate 
abode.'* 

Another  true  and  loyal  friend  was  George  Wood, 
associated  with  Mr.  Kendall  in  Washington,  from 
whom  are  many  affectionate  and  witty  letters  which  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  reproduce,  but  for  the  present 
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I  shall  content  myself  with  extracts  from  one  dated 
May  4»  1849:  — 

'^It  does  seem  to  me  that  Satan  has,  from  the  jump, 
been  at  war  with  this  invention  of  yours.  At  first  he 
strove  to  cover  you  up  with  a  F.O.G.  of  Egyptian  hue; 
then  he  ran  your  wires  through  leaden  pipe,  constructed 
by  his  'pipe-laying'  agents,  into  the  ground  and  'all 
aground/  And  when  these  were  hoisted  up,  like  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  on  poles  for  all  to  gaze  at  and  admire, 
then  who  so  devout  a  worshipper  as  the  Devil  in  the 
person  of  one  of  his  children  of  darkness,  who  came  for- 
ward at  once  to  contract  for  a  line  reaching  to  St. 
Louis  —  and  round  the  world  —  upon  that  principle  of 
the  true  construction  of  eonstihdionB^  and  such  like 
contT€ust8y  first  promulgated  by  that  'Old  Roman'  the 
'Hero  of  two  Wars,'  and  improved  by  the  'whole  hog' 
Democracy  of  the '  first  republic  of  the  world,'  and  which, 
like  the  moral  law  is  summarily  comprehended  in  a  few 
words  —  'The  constitution  (or  contract)  is  what  I  un- 
derstand it  to  be.' 

"Now  without  stopping  to  show  you  that  O'Reilly 
was  a  true  disciple  of  O'Hickory,  I  think  you  will  not 
question  his  being  a  son  of  Satan,  whose  brazen  in- 
struments (one  of  whom  gave  his  first  bom  the  name  of 
Morse)  instigated  by  the  G^nt  in  Blade,  not  content 
with  infiicting  us  with  the  Irish  Potato  Rot,  has  re- 
cently brought  over  the  Scotch  Itch,  if,  perhaps,  by 
plagues  Job  was  never  called  upon  to  suffer  (for  there 
were  no  Courts  of  Equity  and  Chancery  in  those  early 
days)  the  American  inveptor  might  be  tempted  to 
curse  God  and  die.  But,  Ah!  you  have  such  a  sweet 
wife,  and  Job's  was  such  a  vinegar  cruet." 
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It  is,  p^hapsy  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  was  nicknamed  ^'  Fog  "  Smith,  and  that 
the  '^Scotch  Itch"  referred  to  the  tel^raph  of  Alex- 
ander Bain,  which,  for  a  time,  was  used  by  the  enemies 
of  Morse  in  the  effort  to  break  down  his  patent  rights. 
The  other  allusions  were  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Another  good  friend  and  business  associate  was 
Thomas  R.  Walker,  who  in  1840  was  mayor  of  Utica, 
New  York.  Mr.  Walker's  wife  was  the  half-sister  of 
Mrs.  Griswold,  Morse's  mother-in-law,  so  there  were 
ties  of  relationship  as  well  as  of  friendship  between  the 
two  men,  and  Morse  thought  so  highly  of  Mr.  Walker 
that  he  made  him  one  of  the  executors  erf  his  will. 

In  a  letter  of  July  11, 1840,  Mr.  Walker  says:  ''The 
course  pursued  by  the  press  is  simply  mercenary.  Were 
it  otherwise  you  would  receive  justice  at  their  hands, 
and  your  fame  and  merits  would  be  vindicated  instead 
of  being  tarnished  by  the  editorials  of  selfish  and  un- 
generous men.  But —  *  magna  est  veriias  el  TpteoaUbii.* 
There  is  comfort  in  that  at  any  rate.^ 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  was  the  inventor  forced 
to  uphold  his  rights  through  a  long  series  of  lawsuits, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  press  of  the  country  was  hostile 
to  him  on  the  specious  plea  that  th^  were  attempting 
to  overthrow  a  baleful  mon(^x>ly.  In  this  connection 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  written  about  this  time,  is  peculiarly  apt:  — 

''It  is  not  because  I  have  not  thouj^t  of  you  and 
your  excellent  family  that  I  have  not  long  since  written 
to  you  to  know  your  personal  welfare.  I  hear  of  you 
often,  it  is  true,  through  the  papers.  T*hey  praise  you, 
as  usual,  for  it  is  praise  to  have  the  abuse  of  such  as 
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abuse  you.  In  all  your  libd  suits  against  these  degraded 
wretches  I  sympathize  entirely  with  you,  and  there  are 
thousands  who  now  thank  you  in  their  hearts  for  the 
moral  courage  you  display  in  bringing  these  licentious 
scamps  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duty.  Be  assured  the 
good  sense,  the  intellig^icey  the  right  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  with  you.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
press  needed  the  rebuke  which  you  have  given  it,  and 
it  feels  it  too  despite  its  awkward  attempts  to  brave  it 
out. 

**  I  win  say  nothing  of  your  'Home  as  Found.'  I  will 
use  the  frankness  to  say  that  I  wish  you  had  not  written 
it.  .  • .  When  in  Paris  last  I  several  tunes  passed  59 
Rue  St.  Dominique.  The  gate  stood  invitingly  open 
and  I  looked  in,  but  did  not  see  my  old  friends  although 
everything  else  was  present.  I  f^t  as  one  might  suppose 
another  to  feel  on  rising  from  his  grave  after  a  lapse  of 
a  century.'* 

An  attack  from  another  and  an  old  quarter  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney  of  July  10, 
also  another  instance  of  the  unfairness  of  the  press:  — 

''Dr.  Jackson  had  the  audacity  to  appear  at  Louis- 
ville by  affidavit  against  me.  My  counter-affidavit^  with 
his  original  letters,  contradicting  in  toto  his  statement, 
put  him  hors  de  combat.  Mr.  Kendall  says  he  was  'com- 
pletely used  up.' ...  I  have  got  a  copy  of  Jackson's 
afBdavit  which  I  should  like  to  show  you.  There  never 
was  a  more  finished  specimen  of  wholesale  lying  than  is 
contained  in  it.  He  is  certainly  a  monomaniac;  no  other 
conclusion  could  save  him  from  an  indictment  for 
perjury. 

"By  the  Frankfort  paper  sent  you  last  week,  and  the 
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extract  I  now  send  you,  you  can  give  a  very  effective 
shot  to  the  'Tribune/  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark 
that,  while  all  the  papers  in  New  York  were  so  forward 
in  publishing  a  false  account  of  O'Reilly's  success  in  the 
Frankfort  case,  not  one  that  I  have  seen  has  noticed  the 
decision  just  given  at  Louisville  against  him  in  every 
particular.  This  shows  the  animus  of  the  press  towards 
me.  Nor  have  th^  taken  any  pains  to  correct  the  false 
account  given  of  the  previous  decision.'' 

Although  no  longer  President  of  the  National  Acad* 
emy  of  Design,  having  refused  rejection  in  1845  in 
order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  telegraph,  Morse 
still  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  his  counsel  was 
sou^^t  by  its  active  members.  On  October  13,  1849, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Ligham  sent  him  a  long  letter  detailing 
the  triab  and  triumphs  of  the  institution,  from  which 
I  shall  quote  a  few  sentences:  *'*Lang  syne,'  when  you 
fought  the  good  fight  for  the  cause  of  Art,  your  pros- 
pects in  life  were  not  brighter  than  they  are  now,  and 
in  bodily  and  mental  vigor  you  are  just  the  same,  there- 
fore do  not,  at  this  most  critical  moment,  desert  the 
cause.  It  is  the  same  and  our  enemies  are  the  same  old 
insolent  quacks  and  impostors,  who  wish  to  make  a 
footstool  of  the  profession  on  which  to  stand  and  show 
themselves  to  the  public.  .  • .  Now,  with  this  prospect 
before  you,  rouse  up  a  little  of  your  old  enthusiasm, 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  whed,  and  place  the  only 
school  of  Art  on  all  this  side  of  the  world  on  a  firm 
foundation." 

Unfortunately  the  answer  to  this  letter  is  not  in  my 
possession,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  came  from  the 
heart,  while  it  must  have  expressed  the  writer's  deep 
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regret  that  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  cares  would 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  what  would  have  been 
to  him  a  labor  of  love. 

Althou^  Alfred  Vail  had  severed  his  active  connec- 
tion with  the  tel^^aph,  he  and  his  brother  Greorge  still 
owned  stock  in  the  various  lines,  and  Morse  did  all  in 
his  power  to  saf^^uard  and  further  their  interests.  They, 
on  their  part,  were  always  zealous  in  championing  the 
n^ta  of  the  inventor,  as  the  following  letter  from 
George  Vail,  dated  December  19,  1849,  will  show:  — 

*' Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  paragraph  cut  from  the 
'Newark  Daily'  of  17th  inst.  It  was  evidently  drawn 
out  by  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  editor  some 
months  ago,  stating  that  I  could  not  see  what  consist- 
ency there  was  in  his  course ;  that,  while  he  was  as- 
suming the  championship  of  American  manufactures, 
ingenuity,  enterprise,  etc.,  etc.,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  an  English  inventor  to  praise,  while  he  held 
all  the  better  claims  of  Morse  in  the  dark,  —  alluding 
to  his  bespattering  Mr.  Bain  and  O'Reilly  with  com- 
pliments at  our  expense,  etc. 

'*I  would  now  suggest  that,  if  you  are  willing,  we  give 
Mr.  Daily  a  temperate  article  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  telegraphs,  asserting  claims  for  yourself,  and,  as  I 
must  father  the  article,  give  the  Vails  and  New  Jersey 
all  the  'sodder'  they  are  entitled  to,  and  a  little  more, 
if  you  can  spare  it. 

'^Will  you  write  something  adapted  to  the  case  and 
forward  it  to  me  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  may  go  in 
on  the  heels  of  this  paragraph  enclosed?" 

F.  O.  J.  Smith  continued  to  embarrass  and  thwart 
the  other  proprietors  by  his  various  wild  schemes  for 
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self -aggrandizement^.  As  Mr.  Kendall  said  in  a  letter  of 
August  4:  ''There  is  much  Fog  in  Smith's  letter,  but 
it  is  nothing  else/' 

And  on  December  4,  he  writes  in  a  more  serious 
vein:  ''Mr.  Smith  peremptorily  refuses  an  arbitration 
which  shall  embrace  a  separation  of  all  our  interests, 
and  I  think  it  inexpedient  to  have  any  other.  He  is  so 
utterly  unprincipled  and  sdfish  that  we  can  espect  noth-> 
ing  but  renewed  impositions  as  long  as  we  have  any 
connection  with  him.  He  asks  me  to  make  a  proi>osi- 
tion  to  buy  or  sell,  which  I  have  delayed  doing,  be- 
cause I  know  that  nothing  good  can  come  of  it;  but  I 
have  informed  him  that  I  will  consider  any  proposition 
he  may  make,  if  not  too  absurd  to  des^ve  it.  I  do  not 
expect  any  that  we  can  accede  to  without  sacrifices  to 
this  worse  than  patent  pirate  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make." 

Mr.  Kendall  then  concludes  that  the  only  recourse 
will  be  to  the  law,  but  Morse,  always  averse  to  war,  and 
preferring  to  exhaust  every  e£Port  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties,  sent  the  following 
courteous  letter  to  Smith  on  December  8,  which,  how- 
ever, fafled  of  the  desired  result:  — 

"I  deeply  regret  to  learn  from  my  agent,  Mr.  Kendall, 
that  an  impleasant  collision  is  likely  to  take  place  be- 
tween your  interest  in  the  Telegraph  and  the  rest  of 
your  coproprietors  in  the  patent.  I  had  hoped  that  an 
amicable  arbitrament  might  arrange  all  our  mutual 
interests  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  satisfaction;  but 
I  learn  that  his  proposition  to  that  effect  has  been  re- 
jected by  you. 

"You  must  be  aware  that  the  rest  of  your  copro- 
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prietors  have  been  great  sufferers  in  their  property,  for 
some  time  past,  from  the  frequent  disagreements  be- 
tween their  agent  and  yourself,  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  they  have  endured  much  and  long.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  where  the  fault  lies,  for,  from  the 
very  fact  that  I  put  my  affairs  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent  to  manage  for  me,  it  is  evident  I  cannot  have 
that  minute,  full  and  dear  view  of  the  matters  at  issue 
betwe^i  him  and  yourself  that  he  has,  or,  under  other 
circumstances,  that  I  might  have.  But  this  I  can  see, 
that  mutual  disadvantage  must  be  the  consequence  of 
litigation  between  us,  and  this  we  both  ought  to  be 
desirous  to  avoid. 

"'Between  fair-minded  men  I  cannot  see  why  thare 
should  be  a  difference,  or  at  least  such  a  difference  as 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  uninterested  parties  chosen  to 
settle  it  by  each  of  the  disagreeing  parties. 

**1  write  this  in  the  hope  that,  on  second  thought, 
you  will  meet  my  agent  Mr.  Kendall  in  the  mode  of 
arbitration  proposed.  I  have  repeatedly  advised  my 
agent  to  refrain  from  extreme  measures  until  none 
others  are  left  us;  and  if  such  are  now  deemed  by  him 
necessary  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  our  property, 
hazarded  by  perpetual  delays,  whQe  I  shall  most  sin- 
cerely r^^et  the  necessity,  there  are  interests  which  I 
am  bound  to  protect,  connected  with  the  secure  pos- 
session of  what  is  rightfully  mine,  which  will  compel 
me  to  oppose  no  further  obstade  to  his  proceeding  to 
obtain  my  due,  in  such  manner  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
may  deem  best." 
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MABCH  5, 1850— NOVEMBER  10, 1854 

Precarioua  financial  oonditkm.  —  Regret  at  not  bdng  able  to  make  loan. 
—  False  impfeadon  of  great  wealth.  —  Fean  he  may  have  to  aell  home.  — 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  oontinaes  to  give  trouble.  —  Morse  system  extending  throu^- 
out  the  wocld.  —  Death  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  —  Subscriptions  to  charities, 
etc.  —  First  use  of  word  "Tdegnun.'*  —  Mysterious  fire  in  Siq>reme  Court 
deriL's  room.  —  Letter  of  Commodore  Perry.  —  Disindination  to  antago- 
nise Henry.  —  Tenpoinay  triumph  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  —  Order  gradually 
emerging.  —  Vivptmat^  of  the  law.  —  Triumph  in  Australia.  —  Gift  to  Yale 
College.  —  Siq>reme  Court  decision  and  extension  of  patent.  —  Social  di- 
▼ernons  m  Washington.  —  Letters  of  George  Wood  and  P.  H.  Watson  on 
extension  of  patent.  —  Loyally  to  Mr.  Koidall;  also  to  Alfred  Vail.  —  De- 
cides to  publish  ''Defense."  —  Controversy  with  Bis^iop  Spaulding. — 
Creed  on  Slavery.  —  Political  views.  —  Defeated  for  Congress. 

While  I  have  anticipated  in  giving  the  results  of  the 
various  lawsuits,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
dragged  along  for  years,  and  that  the  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  handed  down  imtil  January 
SO,  1854.  During  all  this  time  the  inventor  was  kept  in 
suspense  as  to  the  final  outcome,  and  often  the  future 
looked  very  dark  indeed,  and  he  was  hard  pressed  to 
provide  for  the  present. 

On  March  5,  1850,  he  writes  to  a  friend  who  had  re- 
quested a  loan  of  a  few  hundred  dollars:  — 

'*It  truly  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  teU  you  of  my 
inability  to  make  you  a  loan,  however  small  in  amount 
or  amply  secured.  In  the  present  embarrassed  state  of 
my  affairs,  consequent  upon  these  never-ending  and 
vexatious  suits,  I  know  not  how  soon  all  my  property 
may  be  taken  from  me.  The  newspapers,  among  their 
other  innumerable  falsehoods,  circulate  one  in  regard 
to  my  'enormous  wealth/  The  object  is  obvious.  It  is 
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to  destroy  any  feeling  of  sjrmpathy  in  the  pubEc  mind 
from  the  gross  robberies  committed  upon  me.  'He  is 
rich  enough;  he  can  afford  to  give  something  to  the 
public  from  his  extortionate  monopoly/  etc.,  etc. 
I  ''Now  no  man  likes  to  proclaim  his  poverty,  for  there 
is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  some  minds  in  being  esteemed 
rich,  even  if  they  are  not.  The  evil  of  this  is  that  from 
a  rich  man  more  is  expected  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
favors  (and  justly  too),  and  consequently  applications 
of  all  kinds  are  daily,  I  might  say  for  the  last  few  months 
almost  hourly,  made  to  me,  and  the  fabled  wealth 
attributed  to  me,  or  to  Croesus,  would  not  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  requests  made.'' 

And,  after  stating  that,  of  the  11,607  miles  of  tele- 
graph at  that  time  in  op>eration,  only  one  company  of 
509  miles  was  then  paying  a  dividend,  he  adds:  "If 
this  fails  I  have  nothing.  On  this  I  solely  dq>end,  for  I 
have  now  no  profession,  and  at  my  age,  with  impaired 
eyesight,  I  cannot  resume  it. 

"I  have  indeed  a  farm  out  of  which  a  farmer  might  ob* 
tain  his  living,  but  to  me  it  is  a  source  of  expense,  and 
I  have  not  actually,  though  you  may  think  it  strange, 
the  means  to  make  my  family  comfortable." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  January  4,  1851,  he 
enlarges  on  this  subject:  — 

"I  have  been  taking  in  sail  for  some  time  past  to  pre- 
pare for  the  storm  which  has  so  long  continued  and  still 
threatens  destruction,  but  with  every  economy  my 
family  must  sufiFer  for  the  want  of  many  comforts  which 
the  low  state  of  my  means  prevents  me  from  procuring. 
I  contrived  to  get  throu^  the  last  month  without  in- 
curring debt,  but  I  see  no  prospect  now  of  being  able 
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to  do  so  the  present  month.  •  •  •  I  wish  much  to  kaovr, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  indifyensably  necessary  I  should  be 
informed  of  the  precise  condition  of  things;  for,  if  my 
property  is  but  nominal  in  the  stocks  of  the  companies, 
and  is  to  be  soon  reodered  valueless  from  the  op^ations 
of  pirates,  I  desire  to  know  it,  that  I  may  sell  my  home 
and  seek  another  of  less  pretension,  one  of  humbler 
diaract^  and  suited  to  my  change  of  circumstances. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand  to  leave 
my  country  home,  but,  if  I  cannot  retain  it  without 
incurring  debt,  it  must  go,  and  before  debt  is  incurred 
and  not  after.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  from  my  childhood 
to  live  always  within  my  means,  to  have  no  debts;  for 
if  there  is  a  terror  which  would  unman  me  more  than 
any  other  in  this  world,  it  is  the  si|^t  of  a  man  to  whom 
I  owed  mon<^,  however  mconsiderable  in  amount,  with- 
out my  being  in  a  condition  to  p^y  him.  On  this  point 
I  am  nervously  sensitive,  to  a  degree  which  some  mi^t 
think  ridiculous.  But  so  it  is  and  I  cannot  help  it.  . .  . 

'^Please  tell  me  how  matters  stand  in  rdation  to 
F.  O.  6.  I  wish  nothing  short  of  oitire  separation  from 
that  unprincipled  man  if  it  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. ...  I  can  suffer  his  frauds  upon  mysdf  with 
comparative  forbearance  but  my  indignation  boils 
when  I  am  made,  nolens  vcien$^  a  partvDepa  criminia  in 
his  frauds  on  others.  I  will  not  endure  it  if  I  must  suffer 
the  loss  of  all  the  property  I  hold  in  the  world.'' 

The  beloved  country  place  was  not  sacrificed,  and  a 
way  out  of  all  his  difficulties  was  found,  but  his  faith 
and  Christian  forbearance  were  sevo^y  tested  before 
his  path  was  smoothed.  Among  all  his  trials  none  was 
so  hard  to  bear  as  the  conduct  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  whose 
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stmnge  tergiversatioiis  were  almost  inconceivable,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  he  could  not  be  ahakea  off » 
much  as  Morse  and  his  partners  desired  to  part  com- 
pany with  him  f orev^.  The  propositions  made  by  him 
were  so  absurd  that  they  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
seriously  considered^  and  the  reasonable  terms  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kendall  were  imconditicmally  rejected 
by  him.  It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  him  and  his 
strange  conduct  from  time  to  time,  but  to  go  into  the 
matter  in  detail  would  consume  too  much  valuable 
space.  It  seems  only  right,  however,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  his  animosity  and  unscrupulous  self-seeking 
constituted  the  greatest  cross  which  McMrse  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that  many 
of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  iqpon  the  in- 
ventor's fame  and  good  name,  before  and  after  his 
death,  can  be  traced  to  the  fertile  brain  of  this  same 
F.  O.  J.  Smith. 

While  the  inventor  was  fighting  for  his  rights  in  his 
own  country,  his  invention,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its 
superiority,  was  gradually  displacing  all  other  systems 
abroad.  Even  in  England  it  was  superseding  the  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  needle  telegraph,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  had  been  adopted  by  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  and  Turkey.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  that 
broad-minded  scientist.  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  himself  invented  an  ingenious  plan  of  .tdegraph 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  Morse  system, 
at  once  acknowledged  its  superiority  and  uiged  its 
adopti<m  by  the  Bavarian  Government.  In  France,  too, 
it  was  making  its  way»  and  Morse,  in  answer  to  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  as  to  terms,  etc.,  by  M.  Brequet,  thus 
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characteristically  avows  his  motives,  after  finishing  the 
business  part  of  the  lett^,  which  is  dated  April  21, 
1861:  — 

*'To  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear  sir  (and  I  feel  that 
I  can  be  frank  with  you),  while  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  my  invention  (which  will  be 
amply  satisfactory  if  my  own  countrymen  will  but  do 
me  justice),  yet  as  these  were  not  the  stimulus  to  my 
efforts  in  perfecting  and  establishing  my  inveation,  so 
they  now  hold  but  a  subordinate  position  when  I  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  full  results  ci  the  Telegraph 
upon  the  welfare  of  my  fellow  men.  I  am  more  solicitous 
to  see  its  benefits  extended  world-wide  during  my  life- 
time than  tojtum  the  stream  of  wealth,  which  it  is  gen- 
erating to  millions  of  persons,  into  my  own  pocket.  A 
few  drops  from  the  sea,  which  may  not  be  missed,  will 
suffice  for  me.^' 

In  the  early  days  of  1852  death  took  from  him  one 
of  his  dearest  fri^ids,  and  the  following  letter,  written 
in  February,  1852,  to  Rufus  Griswold,  Esq.,  expresses 
his  sentimaits:  — 

'"I  sincerely  TegKA  that  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control  prevent  my  participation  in  the  serv- 
ices commemorative  of  the  character,  literary  and 
moral,  of  my  lamented  friend  the  late  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Esq. 

'"I  can  scarcely  yet  realize  that  he  is  no  longer  with 
us,  for  the  announcement  of  his  death  ciame  upon  me 
most  unexpectedly.  The  pleasure  of  years  of  close  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Cooper  was  never  for  a  moment 
clouded  by  the  sli^test  coolness.  We  were  in  daily, 
I  can  truly  say,  almost  hourly,  intercourse  in  the  year 
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18S1  in  Paris.  I  never  met  with  a  more  sincere,  warm- 
hearted, constant  friend.  No  man  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  I  had  formed  of  a  truly  high-minded  man.  If  he 
was  at  times  severe  or  caustic  in  his  remarks  on  others,  it 
was  when  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  little  arts  of 
little  minds.  EQs  own  frank,  open,  generous  nature  in- 
stinctively recoiled  from  contact  with  them.  His  liber- 
alities, obedient  to  his  generous  sympathies,  were 
scarcely  bounded  by  prudence;  he  was  always  ready  to 
help  a  friend,  and  many  such  there  are  who  will  learn 
of  his  departure  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  Al- 
though unable  to  be  with  you,  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  not  overlook  me  when  they  are  collecting  the  funds 
for  the  monument  to  his  genius.'* 

It  might  have  been  said  of  Morse,  too,  that  ''his 
liberalities  were  scarcely  bounded  by  prudence,"  for 
he  gave  away  or  lost  through  investments,  urged  upon 
him  by  men  whcmi  he  regarded  as  friends  but  who  were 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  much  more  than  he  re- 
tained. He  gave  largely  to  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations and  charities  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  wait 
until  he  had  the  actual  cash  in  hand,  but,  even  while  his 
own  future  was  uncertain,  he  made  donations  of  large 
blocks  of  stocks,  which,  while  of  problematical  value 
while  the  litigation  was  proceeding,  eventually  rose  to 
much  above  par. 

While  he  strove  to  keep  his  charities  secret,  they  were 
bruited  abroad,  much  to  his  sorrow,  for,  although  at  the 
time  he  was  hard  pressed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  they 
created  a  false  impression  of  great  wealth,  and  the  im- 
portunities increased  in  volume. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  genesis  of  familiar 
words,  and  the  f cdlowing  i&  written  in  pencil  by  Morse 
on  a  little  slip  of  piq>er:  — 

*'  Telegram  was  first  proposed  by  the  Albany  ^Even- 
ing Journal/  April  6,  1852»  and  has  been  universally 
adopted  as  a  Intimate  word  into  the  English  language/' 

On  April  21, 18A2,  Mr.  Kendall  reports  a  mysterious 
occurreace:  — 

'"Our  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  wiU  very  certainly 
be  readied  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  A  most  singular 
incident  has  occurred.  The  papers  brou^^t  up  from  the 
court  below,  not  entared  in  the  records,  were  on  a  table  in 
the  clerk's  room.  Tha^  was  no  fire  in  the  room.  One  of 
the  clerks  after  dark  lighted  a  lamp,  looked  up  some  pa- 
pers, blew  out  the  lamp  and  locked  the  door.  Some  time 
afterwards,  wishing  to  obtain  a  book,  he  entered  the 
room  without  a  light  and  got  the  book  in  the  dark.  In 
the  morning  our  papers  ware  burnt  up,  and  nothing  else. 

*' The  papers  burnt  are  all  the  drawings,  all  the  books 
filed,  Dana's  lectures,  Chester's  pamphlet,  your  sketch* 
book  (if  the  original  was  thare),  your  bag  of  type,  etc., 
etc.  But  we  shall  replace  them  as  far  as  possible  and  go 
on  with  the  case.  JFa«  your  original  sketch-book  there? 
If  so,  has  any  copy  been  takai?" 

The  original  sketch-book  was  in  this  collection  of 
papers  so  mysteriously  destroyed,  but  most  fortunately 
a  certified  copy  had  been  made,  and  this  is  now  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington.  Also,  most  fortu- 
natdy,  this  effort  on  the  part  of  some  enemy  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  case  proved  abortive*  if, 
indeed,  it  was  not  a  boomerang,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  decision  of  the  Suprane  Court  was  in  Morse's  favor. 
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In  the  year  1858,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  on  his 
memorable  trip  to  Japan,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
opened  that  wonderful  country  to  the  outside  world 
and  started  it  on  its  upward  psth  towards  its  present 
powerful  position  among  the  nations.  The  following 
letter  from  Commodore  Perry,  dated  July  22,  1852, 
will,  therefore,  be  found  of  unusual  interest:  — 

I  shall  take  with  me,  on  my  cruise  to  the  East 
Indias,  specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions 
of  the  age,  among  which  stands  preeminent  your  tele- 
graph, and  I  write  a  line  by  Lieutenant  Budd,  United 
States  Navy,  not  only  to  introduce  him  to  your  ac- 
quaintance, but  to  ask  as  a  particular  favour  that  you 
would  give  him  some  information  and  instruction  as 
to  the  most  practicable  means  of  exhibiting  the  Tele- 
graph, as  well  as  a  daguerreotype  apparatus,  which 
I  am  also  authorized  to  purchase,  also  other  articles 
connected  with  drawing. 

I  have  directed  Lieutenant  Budd  to  visit  Pough- 
keepsie  in  order  to  confer  with  you.  He  will  have  lists, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Norton  and  a  daguerreotype  artist, 
which  I  shaU  not  act  upon  until  I  learn  the  result  of  his 
consultation  with  you. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion  upon  your 
time.  I  feel  almost  assured,  however,  that  you  will  take 
a  lively  interest  in  having  your  wonderful  invention 
exhibited  to  a  people  so  little  known  to  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  one  better  qualified  than  yourself  to  instruct 
Lieutenant  Budd  in  the  duties  I  have  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  who  will  fully  explain  to  you  the  object  I 
have  in  view. 
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I  leave  this  evening  for  Waahington  and  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  address  me  a  line  to  that 
place. 

Most  truly  and  req>ectf ully  yours 

M«  C.  PfeBBT. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry  was  being  increasingly  used  by 
Morse's  opponents  to  discredit  him  in  the  scientific 
world  and  to  injure  his  cause  in  the  courts.  I  shall, 
therefore,  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  Morse's  reluctance  to  do  or  say 
anything  against  his  erstwhfle  friend. 

In  a  letter  to  H.  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New 
York  ''Times/'  he  requests  space  in  that  journal  for 
a  fair  exposition  of  his  side  of  the  controversy  in  reply 
to  an  article  attacking  him.  To  this  Mr.  Raymond 
courteously  rq>lies  on  November  S2,  1852:  ''The  col- 
umns of  the  'Times'  are  entirely  at  your  service  for  the 
purpose  you  mention,  or,  indeed,  for  almost  any  other. 
The  writer  of  the  article  you  allude  to  was  Dr.  Bettner, 
of  Phihidelphia." 

Morse  answers  on  November  80:  — 

"I  regret  finding  you  absent;  I  wished  to  have  had  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  the 
allusion  I  made  to  Professor  Henry.  If  possible  I  wish 
to  avoid  any  course  which  might  weaken  the  influence 
for  good  of  such  a  man  as  Henry.  I  will  forbear  ex- 
posure to  the  last  moment,  and,  in  view  of  my  duty  as 
a  Christian  at  least,  I  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
explain  to  me  in  private.  If  he  refuses,  then  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  show  how  unfairly  he  has  conducted 
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himself  in  allowing  his  testimony  to  be  used  to  my 
detriment. 

'*I  write  in  haste,  and  will  merely  add  that,  to  con- 
summate these  views,  I  shall  for  the  present  delay  the 
article  I  had  requested  you  to  insert  in  your  columns, 
and  allow  the  various  misrepresentations  to  remain 
yet  a  little  longer  unexposed,  at  the  same  time  thanking 
you  cordially  for  your  courteous  accordance  of  my 
request/* 

A  slight  set-back  was  encoimtered  by  Morse  and  his 
associates  at  this  time  by  the  denial  of  an  injunction 
against  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall 
of  December  4,  the  long-su£Fering  inventor  exclaims:  — 

^'F.  O.  J.  crows  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  I  learned 
that  he  and  his  man  Friday,  Foss,  had  a  regular  spree  in 
consequence,  and  that  the  latter  was  noticed  in  Broad- 
way drunk  and  boisterously  huzzaing  for  F.  O.  J.  and 
cursing  me  and  my  telegraph. 

**I  read  in  my  Bible:  'The  triumph  of  the  wicked  is 
short.'  This  may  have  a  practical  application,  in  this 
case  at  any  rate.  I  have  full  confidence  in  that  Power 
that,  for  wise  purposes,  allows  wickedness  temporarily 
to  triumph  that  His  own  designs  of  bringing  good  out  of 
evil  may  be  the  more  apparent.*' 

Another  of  Morse's  fixed  principles  in  life  is  referred 
to  in  a  letter  to  Judge  E.  Fitch  Smith  of  February  4, 
1853:  ''Yours  of  the  31st  ulto.  is  this  moment  received. 
Your  request  has  given  me  some  trouble  of  spirit  on  this 
account,  to  wit:  My  father  lost  a  large  property,  the 
earnings  of  his  whole  life  of  literary  labor,  by  simply 
endorsing.  My  mother  was  ever  after  so  affected  by 
this  fact  that  it  was  the  constant  theme  of  her 
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probation,  snd  on  her  deathbed  I  gave  her  my  promise, 
in  accordance  with  her  request,  that  I  never  would  en^ 
dorse  a  note.  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing,  and,  of 
course,  have  never  requested  the  endorsement  of  an- 
other. I  cannot,  therefore,  in  that  mode  accommodate 
you,  but  I  can  probably  aid  you  as  effectually  in  another 
way." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwdl  at  length  on  further 
happenings  in  the  year  185S.  Order  was  gradually 
emerging  from  chaos  in  the  various  lines  of  telegraph, 
which,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Amos  Kendall,  were 
tending  towards  a  consolidation  into  one  great  com- 
pany. Hie  decbion  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  yet 
been  given,  causing  tempcmiry  embarrassment  to  the 
patentees  by  allowing  the  pirates  to  continue  their  dep- 
redations unchecked.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continued  to  give 
trouble.  To  quote  from  a  letter  of  Morse's  to  Mr, 
KendaU  of  January  10,  185S:  ''The  Good  Book  says 
that  'one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,'  and  F.  O.  J. 
being  (as  will  be  admitted  by  all,  perhaps,  except  him- 
self) a  sinner  of  that  class  bent  upon  destroying  as  much 
good  as  he  can,  I  am  desirous,  even  at  much  sacrifice 
(a  desire,  of  course,  inter  nos)  to  get  rid  of  controven^ 
with  him.*' 

Further  on  in  this  letter,  referring  to  another  cause 
for  anxiety,  he  says:  "Law  is  expensive,  and  we  must 
look  it  in  the  face  and  expect  to  pay  roundly  for  it. 
•  ••  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  diq>ute  a  professional  man's 
diarges,  and,  thou^  it  may  be  an  evil  to  find  ourselves 
bled  so  freely  by  lawyers,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  of  evils 
to  submit  to  it  as  gracefully  as  we  can." 

But,  while  he  could  not  escape  the  common  lot  of 
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man  in  having  to  bear  many  imd  severe  trials,  there 
were  compensatory  blessings  which  he  appreciated  to 
the  full.  His  home  life  was  happy  and,  in  the  main, 
serene;  his  farm  was  a  source  of  never-ending  pleasure 
to  him;  he  was  honored  at  home  and  abroad  by  those 
whose  opinion  he  most  valued;  and.  he  was  almost 
daily  in  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  extension  of  the 
** Morse  system'*  throughout  the  world.  Even  from 
far-off  Australia  came  the  news  of  his  triumph.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  him,  written  from  Melbourne  on  December 
8, 1853,  by  a  Mr.  Samud  McGowan  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  which  contains  the  following  gratifying  intel- 
lig^ice:  — 

^^Since  the  date  of  my  last  to  you  matters  with  me 
have  undergone  a  material  change.  I  have  come  off 
conqueror  in  my  hard  fought  battle.  Hie  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  me  in  the  faces  of  the  representatives 
of  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  Brett  and  other 
telegraphic  luminaries,  much  to  their  chagrin,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained;  several  of  them,  it  appears, 
having  been  leagued  together  in  order,  as  they  stated, 
to  thwart  a  speculating  Yankee.  However,  matters 
were  not  so  ordained,  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied.  I  hope 
they  will  all  live  to  be  the  same.'* 

In  spite  of  his  financial  difficulties,  caused  by  bad 
management  of  some  of  the  lines  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
liberally  where  his  heart  inclined  him,  and  in  a  letter  of 
January  9,  1854,  to  President  Woolsey  of  Yale,  he 
says:  — 

'^Enclosed,  therefore,  you  have  my  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  please  hand  to  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  College  as  my  subscriptipn  towards  the  fund  which 
is  being  raiaed  for  the  baiefit  of  my  dearly  loved  Alma 
Mater. 

''I  wish  I  could  make  it  a  larger  sum,  and»  without 
promising  what  I  may  do  at  some  future  time,  yet  I 
will  say  that  the  prosperity  of  Yale  College  is  so  near 
my  heart  that»  should  my  affairs  (now  embarrassed 
by  litigations  in  self-defence  yet  undecided)  assume  a 
more  prosperous  aspect,  I  have  it  in  mind  to  add  some* 
thing  more  to  the  sum  now  sent/' 

Hie  year  1854  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
telegraph  because  of  two  important  events  —  the  de- 
dsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Morse's  favor,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  extension  of  his  patent  for  another 
period  of  seven  years.  The  first  established  for  all  time 
his  legal  right  to  be  called  the  '"Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
graph," and  the  second  enabled  him  to  reap  some  ade* 
quate  reward  for  his  years  ci  privation,  of  struggle,  and 
of  heroic  faith.  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether 
his  application  for  an  extension  of  his  patent  would  be 
granted,  and  much  of  his  time  in  the  early  part  of  1854 
was  consumed  in  putting  in  proper  form  all  the  data 
necessary  to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  in  visiting 
Washington  to  urge  the  justice  of  an  extension.  From 
that  city  he  wrote  often  to  his  wife  in  Poughkeepsiey 
and  I  shall  quote  from  some  of  these  letters. 

**Febrvary  17.  I  am  at  the  National  Hotel,  which  is 
now  quite  crowded,  but  I  have  an  endurable  room  with 
furniture  hardly  endurable,  for  it  is  hard  to  find,  in  this 
hotel  at  least,  a  table  or  a  bureau  that  can  stand  on  its 
four  proper  l^gs,  rocking  and  tetering  like  a  gold-diggor's 
washing-pan,  unless  the  lame  1%  is  propped  up  with  an 
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old  shoe,  or  a  stray  newspaper  fifty  times  folded,  or  a 
magazine  of  due  thickness  (I  am  using  'Harper's  Maga- 
zine' at  this  moment,  which  is  somewhat  a  desecra* 
tion,  as  it  is  too  good  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  even 
the  foot  of  a  table),  or  a  coal  cinder,  or  a  towel.  Wellt 
it  is  but  for  a  moment  and  so  let  it  pass. 

'^Where  do  you  think  I  was  last  evening?  Read  the 
invitation  on  the  enclosed  card,  which,  although  for- 
bidden to  be  trar^feraUef  may  without  breach  of  honor 
be  transferred  to  my  other  and  better  half.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  go,  but,  as  no  refusal  would  be  accepted^ 
I  put  on  my  best  and  at  nine  o'clock,  in  company  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaffner  (the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  by^ 
is  quite  a  pleasant  and  pretty  woman,  with  a  boy  one 
year  older  than  Arthur  and  about  as  mischievous)  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kendall. 

'*!  went  to  the  ladies'  parlor  and  was  presented  to 
the  ladies,  siz  in  number,  who  did  the  honors  (if  that 
is  the  expression)  of  the  evening.  There  was  a  great 
crowd,  I  think  not  less  than  three  hundred  people,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — Senators  and  their 
wives,  members  of  the  House  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  there  was  a  great  number  of  fine  looking 
men  and  women.  I  was  constantly  introduced  to  a 
great  many,  who  uniformly  showered  their  compli- 
ments on  your  modeal  husband." 

The  card  of  invitation  has  been  lost,  but  it  was, 
p^haps,  to  a  President's  Reception,  and  the  ''great" 
crowd  of  three  hundred  would  not  tax  the  energies  of  the 
President's  aides  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  letter  is  written  in  a  more  serious  vein:  — 

**  February  £6.  I  am  very  busily  engaged  in  the  prep* 
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aration  of  my  papers  for  an  eztenaioii  of  my  patents* 
This  object  is  of  vital  importance  to  me;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  moment  to  reap  the  harvest  of  so  many  years  of 
labor,  and  expense,  and  toil,  and  neglected  would  lose 
me  the  fruits  of  all.  .  .  .  F.  O.  J.  Smith  is  here,  the  same 
ugly,  fiendlike,  dog-in-the-manger  being  he  has  ever 
been,  the  *  thorn  in  the  flesh'  which  I  pray  to  be  able  to 
support  by  the  sufficient  grace  promised.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  how  to  feel  and  act  towards  such  a  man,  so 
unprincipled,  so  vengeful,  so  bent  on  injury,  yet  the 
conmiand  to  bless  those  that  curse,  to  pray  for  those  who 
despitef ully  use  us  and  persecute  us,  to  love  our  ene* 
mies,  to  forgive  our  enemies,  is  in  full  force,  and  I  fed 
more  anxious  to  comply  with  this  injunction  of  our 
blessed  Saviom*  than  to  have  the  thorn  removed,  how- 
ever strongly  this  latter  must  be  desired.'' 

**  March  J^  You  have  little  idea  of  the  trouble  and 
exp^ise  to  which  I  am  put  in  this  '  extension'  mattar. 
...  I  shall  have  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  more  before 
I  get  through  here,  besides  being  harassed  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  from  now  till  the  20th  of  June  next.  If  I  get 
my  extension  then  I  may  expect  some  respite,  or,  at 
least,  opposition  in  another  shape.  I  hope  eventually  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  late  decision,  but  the  reck- 
less and  desperate  character  of  my  opponents  may  defeat 
all  the  good  I  expect  from  it.  Such  is  the  reward  I  have 
purchased  for  myself  by  my  invention.  •  •  • 

''Mr.  Wood  is  here  also.  He  is  the  same  firm,  con- 
sistent and  indefatigable  friend  as  ever.  I  know  not 
what  I  should  do  in  the  present  crisis  without  him.  I 
could  not  possibly  put  my  accounts  into  proper  shape 
without  his  aid,  and  he  exerts  himself  for  me  as  strongly 
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as  if  I  were  his  brother.  •  •  •  Mr.  Kendall  has  been  ill 
almost  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  which  has 
caused  me  much  delay  and  consumption  of  time/' 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  June  that  the  ex- 
tension of  his  patents  was  granted,  and  his  good  friend, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  George  Wood, 
tells,  in  a  letter  of  June  21st,  something  of  the  narrow 
escape  it  had:  — 

'*  Your  Patent  Extension  is  another  instance  of  God's 
wonder  working  Providence  towards  you  as  expressed 
in  the  history  of  this  great  discovery.  Of  that  history, 
of  aU  the  various  shapes  and  incidents  you  may  never 
know,  not  having  been  on  the  spot  to  watch  all  its  mo- 
ments of  peril,  and  the  way  in  which,  like  many  a  good 
Christian,  it  was  'scarcely  saved.' 

*'In  this  you  must  see  God's  hand  in  giving  you  a 
man  of  remarkable  skill,  energy,  talent,  and  power  as 
your  agent.  I  refer  to  P.  H.  Watson,  to  whom  mainly 
and  mostly,  I  think,  this  extension  is  due.  God  works 
by  means,  and,  though  he  designed  to  do  this  for  you, 
he  selected  the  proper  person  and  gave  him  the  skill, 
perseverance  and  power  to  accomplish  this  result.  I 
hope  now  you  have  got  it  you  will  make  it  do  for  you 
aU  it  can  accomplish  pecuniarily.  But  as  for  the  money, 
I  don't  think  so  much  as  I  do  the  effect  of  this  upon 
your  reputation.  This  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid." 

And  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  letter  of  Jime  20,  says:  '"We 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  even  to-day,  for 
at  one  time  the  Conmiissioner  intended  to  withhold  his 
decision  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  at  length 
when  we  meet.  It  seemed  to  give  the  Conmiissioner 
much  pleasure  to  think  that,  in  extending  the  patent. 
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he  was  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  you  as  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  a  somewhat  unfortunate  man  of  genius. 
Dr.  Gale  and  myself  had  to  assure  him  that  the  exten- 
sion would  legally  inure  to  your  b^iefit,  and  not  to  that 
of  your  agents  and  associates  before  he  could  reconcile 
it  with  his  duty  to  the  public  to  grant  the  extension/' 

Morse  himself »  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall,  also  ci 
June  20,  thus  characteristically  expresses  himself:  — 

''A  memorable  day.  I  never  had  my  anxieties  so 
tried  as  in  this  case  ci  extension,  and  after  weeks  of  sus- 
pense, this  suspense  was  prolonged  to  the  last  moment 
of  endurance.  I  have  just  returned  with  the  intelligence 
from  the  telegraph  office  from  Mr.  Watson  —  'Patent 
extended.  All  right.' 

"Well,  what  is  now  to  be  done?  I  am  for  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  and  placing  ourselves  above  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  next  expiration  of  the  patent.  While 
keeping  our  vantage  ground  with  the  pirates  I  wish  to 
meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  of  magnar 
nimity.  I  hope  we  may  now  be  able  to  consolidate  on 
advantageous  terms.'' 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  he  was  advised  by  many 
of  his  friends,  including  Dr.  Gale,  to  sever  his  business 
connection  with  Mr.  Kendall,  both  on  account  of  the 
increasing  feebleness  of  that  gentleman,  and  because> 
while  admittedly  the  soul  of  honor,  Mr.  Kendall  had 
kept  their  joint  accounts  in  a  v^y  careless  and  slipshod 
manner,  thereby  causing  considerable  financial  loss  to 
the  inventor.  But,  true  to  his  friends,  as  he  always  was» 
he  replies  to  Dr.  Gale  on  June  SO:  — 

''Let  me  thank  you  specially  personally  for  your 
solicitude  for  my  interests.  This  I  may  say  without 
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paragemeat  to  Mr.  XendaD,  that,  wero  the  contract 
with  an  agent  to  be  made  anew,  I  might  desire  to  have 
a  younger  and  more  healthy  man,  and  bett»  acquainted 
with  r^ular  book-keeping,  but  I  could  not  desire  a  more 
upright  and  more  honcu'able  man.  If  he  has  committed 
errors,  (as  who  has  not?)  they  have  been  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  I  have  had  many  years  experi- 
ence of  his  conduct,  think  I  have  seen  him  under  strong 
temptation  to  do  injustice  with  prospects  of  personal 
benefit,  and  with  little  chance  of  detection,  and  yet 
firmly  resisting.'' 

Among  the  calumnies  which  were  spread  broadcast, 
both  during  the  life  of  the  inventor  and  after  his  death, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  was  the  accusation  of 
great  ingratitude  towards  those  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  early  struggles,  and  especially  towards  Alfred 
Vail.  The  more  the  true  history  of  his  connection  with 
his  associates  is  studied,  the  more  baseless  do  these 
accusations  appear,  and  in  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  to  Alfred  Vail  and  to  his 
brother  George  are  most  illuminating.  The  first  letter 
is  dated  July  U,  1854:  — 

''The  legal  title  to  my  Patent  for  the  American 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  of  June  20th,  1840,  is,  by 
the  late  extension  of  said  patent  for  seven  years  from 
the  said  date,  now  vested  in  me  alone;  but  I  have  in- 
tended that  the  pecuniary  interest  which  was  guar- 
anteed to  you  in  my  invention  as  it  existed  in  18S8,  and 
in  my  patent  of  1840,  should  still  inure  to  your  benefit 
(yet  in  a  diflFerent  shape)  imder  the  second  patent  and 
the  late  extension  of  the  first. 

''For  the  simplification  of  my  business  transactions 
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I  prefer  to  let  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  which  ex- 
pired on  the  20th  June,  1854»  ronain  cancelled  and  not 
to  renew  them,  retaining  in  my  sole  possession  the  legal 
HUe;  but  I  hereby  guarantee  to  you  two  sixteenths  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  paid  over  to  me  in  the  sale  of  pat- 
ent rights,  after  the  proportionate  deductions  of  such 
necessary  expenses  as  may  be  required  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agen<7  for  conducting  the  sales  of  said 
patent  rights,  subject  also  to  the  terms  of  your  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Kendall. 

**Mr.  Kendall  informs  me  that  no  assignment  of  an 
interest  in  my  second  patent  (the  patent  of  1846)  was 
ever  made  to  you.  This  was  news  to  me.  I  presumed  it 
was  done  and  that  the  assignment  was  duly  recorded  at 
the  Patent  Office.  Hie  examination  of  the  records  in 
the  progress  of  obtaining  my  extension  has,  doubtless, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  omission.'' 

After  going  over  much  the  same  ground  in  the  letter 
to  George  Vail,  also  of  Jidy  15th,  he  gives  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  new  arrangement  is  better:  '"The  an- 
noyances of  Smith  are  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  necessity 
of  consulting  him  is  concerned." 

And  then  he  adds:  — 

'"I  presume  it  can  be  no  matter  of  regret  with  Alfred 
that,  by  the  position  he  now  takes,  strengthening  our 
defensive  position  against  the  annoyances  of  Smith, 
he  can  receive  more  pecuniarily  than  he  could  before. 
Please  consult  with  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  form  of  any 
agreement  by  which  you  and  Alfred  may  be  properly 
secured  in  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  you  would 
have  were  he  to  stand  in  the  same  l^al  relation  to  the 
patent  that  he  did  before  the  eaq[>iration  of  its  ongi] 
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term,  so  as  to  give  me  the  position  in  regard  to  Smith 
that  I  must  take  in  self -def ense»  and  I  shall  cheerfully 
accede  to  it. 

""Poor  Alfred*  I  r^ret  to  know,  tonnents  himself 
needlessly.  I  had  hoped  that  I  was  sufficiently  known 
to  him  to  have  his  confidence.  I  have  never  had  other 
than  kind  feelings  towards  him,  and,  while  planning  for 
his  benefit  and  guarding  his  interests  at  great  and  al- 
most ruinous  expense  to  myself,  I  have  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  which  his  imprudence,  arising  from 
morbid  suspicions,  has  often  created.  My  wish  has  ever 
been  to  act  towards  him  not  merely  justly  but  gener- 
ously." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  July  17,  1854,  Morse 
declares  his  intention  of  publishing  that  ''Defense'* 
which  he  had  held  in  reserve  for  several  years,  hoping 
that  the  necessity  for  its  publication  might  be  avoided 
by  a  personal  understanding  with  FMfessor  Henry* 
which,  however,  that  gentleman  refused:  — 

''You  will  perceive  what  injury  I  have  suflFered  from 
the  machinations  of  the  sordid  pirates  against  whom 
I  have  had  to  contend,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed  how 
history  has  been  falsified  in  order  to  detract  from  me, 
and  how  the  conduct  of  Henry,  in  his  deposition,  has 
tended  to  strengthen  the  ready  prejudice  of  the  English 
against  the  American  claim  to  priority.  An  increasing 
necesidty,  on  this  account,  arises  for  my  'Defense,'  and 
so  soon  as  I  can  get  it  into  proper  shape  by  revision,  I 
intend  to  publish  it. 

"This  I  consider  a  duty  I  owe  the  country  more  than 
myself,  for,  so  far  as  I  am  personaUy  concerned,  I  am 
conscious  of  a  position  that  History  will  give  me  when 
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the  facts  now  suppresaed  by  inta^ested  pirates  and  their 
abettors  shall  be  known,  which  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  judicial  tribunals  already  givmi» 
is  sure  to  award.*' 

While  involved  in  apparently  aidless  litigation  which 
necessitated  much  correspondence,  and  while  the  com- 
pilation and  revision  of  his  *' Defense**  must  have  con- 
sumed not  only  days  but  weeks  and  months,  he  yet 
found  time  to  write  a  prodigkius  number  of  lettan  and 
newspaper  articles  on  other  subjects,  especially  on  those 
relating  to  religion  and  politics.  Althou^  more  toler- 
ant as  he  grew  older,  he  was  still  bitteriy  opposed  to  the 
methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  in  particular.  He,  in  common  with  many  other 
prominent  men  of  his  day,  was  fearful  lest  the  Church 
of  Rome,  throng  her  emissariffl  the  Jesuits,  should 
gain  pditical  ascendancy  in  this  country  and  overthrow 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  He  took  part  in  a  long  and 
heated  newspap^  controversy  with  Bishop  Spaulding 
of  Kentucky  concerning  the  authenticity  of  a  saying 
attributed  to  Lafayette  —  '*If  ever  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States  is  destroyed  it  will  be  by  Romish  priests.** 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  that  this 
statement  of  Lafayette's  was  ingeniously  extracted 
from  a  sentence  in  a  lett^  of  his  to  a  friend  in  whidi 
he  assures  this  friend  that  such  a  fear  is  groundless. 
Morse  followed  the  matter  up  with  the  patience  and 
keenness  of  a  detective,  and  proved  that  no  such  letter 
had  ever  been  written  by  Lafayette,  that  it  was  a  clumsy 
forgery,  but  that  he  really  had  made  use  of  the  senti- 
ment quoted  above,  not  only  to  Morse  himself,  but  to 
others  of  the  greatest  credibility  who  were  still  living. 
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In  the  fidd  of  politics  he  came  near  playing  a  more 
active  part  than  that  of  a  mere  looker-on  and  humble 
voter,  for  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  would  be  difficult 
and,  perhaps,  invidious  to  attempt  to  state  exactly 
his  political  faith  in  those  heated  years  which  preceded 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  light  of  future  events  he  and  his 
brothers  and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the  day 
were  on  the  wrong  side.  He  deprecated  the  war  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  it. 

'* Sectional  division''  was  abhorrent  to  him,  but  on 
the  question  of  slavery  his  sympathies  were  rather  with 
the  South,  for  I  find  among  his  papers  the  following:  — 

''My  creed  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  short. 
Slavery  per  se  is  not  sin.  It  is  a  social  condition  or- 
dained from  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  benevol^it  and  disciplinaiy,  by  Divine  Wis- 
dom. The  mere  holding  <rf  slaves,  therefore,  is  a  con- 
dition having  per  se  nothing  of  lAoral  character  in  it, 
any  more  than  the  being  a  parent,  or  employer,  or 
ruler,  but  is  moral  or  immoral  as  the  duties  of  the  rela- 
tion of  master,  parent,  employer  or  ruler  are  rightly 
used  or  abused.  The  subject  in  a  national  view  bdongs 
not,  therefore,  to  the  department  of  Morals,  and  is 
transferred  to  that  of  Politics  to  be  politically  r^ulated. 

''The  accidents  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
like  the  accidents  of  other  soda!  relations,  are  to  be 
praised  or  condemned  as  such  individui^y  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  circumstances  of  every  case,  and, 
whether  adjudged  good  or  bad,  do  not  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  relation  itself.'' 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  immigration  he  was  most 
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outspoken*  and  replying  to  an  enquiry  of  one  of  his 
political  friends  concerning  his  attitude  towards  the  so- 
called  ''Know  Nothings,''  he  says:  — 

''So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  public  papers,  the 
object  of  this  society  would  seem  to  be  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  foreign  influence  and  its  insidious  and 
dangerous  assaidts  upon  all  that  Americans  hold  dear, 
politically  and  religiously.  It  appears  to  be  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  Republic  from  the  ill-timed  and,  I  may 
say,  unbecoming  tamperings  with  the  laws,  and  habits, 
and  deeply  sacred  sentiments  of  Americans  by  those 
whose  position,  alike  dictated  by  modesty  and  safety,  to 
them  as  well  as  to  us,  is  that  of  minors  in  trainingfor 
American,  not  European,  liberty. 

"I  have  not,  at  this  late  day,  to  make  up  an  opinion 
on  this  subject.  My  sentiments  'On  the  dangers  to  the 
free  institutions  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  im« 
migration'  are  the  same  now  that  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained, and  these  same  have  been  promulgated  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

"This  subject  involves  questions  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, make  all  others  insignificant  in  the  comparison, 
for  they  affect  all  others.  To  the  disturbing  influence 
of  foreign  action  in  our  midst  upon  the  political  and 
religious  questions  of  the  day  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  the  i»esent  disorganization  in  all  parts  of 
the  land. 

"So  far  as  the  Society  you  speak  of  is  acting  against 
this  great  evil  it,  of  course^  meets  with  my  hearty  con- 
currence. I  am  content  to  stand  on  the  platform,  in 
this  regard,  occupied  by  Washington  in  his  warnings 
against  foreign  influence,  by  Lafayette,  in  his  personal 
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conversation  and  instructions  to  me,  and  by  Jefferson 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  encouragement  given,  even 
in  his  day,  to  foreign  immigration.  If  this  Society  has 
ulterior  objects  of  which  I  know  nothing,  of  these  I  can 
be  expected  to  speak  only  when  I  know  something/' 

As  his  opinions  on  important  matters,  political  and 
religious,  appear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence,  I 
shall  make  note  of  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that, 
as  he  differed  radically  from  his  father  and  the  other 
Federalists  on  the  question  of  men  and  measures  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  so  I  should  have  taken  other 
ground  than  his  had  I  been  bom  and  old  enou^  to  have 
opinions  in  the  stirring  ani&4>eUum  days  of  the  fifties. 
And  yet,  as  hindsight  makes  our  vision  clearer  than 
foresight,  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  our 
opinions  would  have  been  under  other  conditions,  and 
there  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  question  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  the  man  who,  from  his  youth  up,  had  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country  above  every  other 
consideration  except  his  duty  to  his  €rod. 

It  would  take  a  keen  student  o{  the  political  history 
of  this  country  to  determine  how  far  the  opinions  and 
activities  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  on  questions 
of  such  prime  importance  as  slavery,  secession,  and  un- 
restricted immigration,  served  as  a  wholesome  check  on 
the  radical  views  of  those  who  finally  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  aftermath  of  two  of  these  questions  is  still 
with  us,  for  the  negro  question  is  by  no  m^ms  a  prob- 
lem solved,  and  the  subject  of  proper  restrictions  on 
foreign  immigration  is  just  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Solons. 

That  Morse  should  make  enemies  on  account  of  the 
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oui^oken  staiid  he  took  on  all  thaie  questioiis  was  to 
be  expected,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment, 
but  shaU  simply  give  his  views  as  th^  ^ypear  in  his 
correspondence.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  state  and  maintain  his  opinions  m  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress«  for,  in  a  letter  of  November  10, 1854,  to  a  friend, 
he  says  at  the  end:  **I  came  near  being  in  Congress  at 
the  late  election,  but  had  not  quite  votes  enough^  which 
is  the  usual  cause  of  failure  on  such  occasions." 
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Payment  of  dividends  ddayed.  —  Concern  for  welfare  of  his  country.  — > 
Indignation  at  comtpt  proposal  from  California.  —  Kendall  hampered  by 
tiie  Vails.  —  Propoaition  by  capitalists  to  purchase  patent  ri^ts.  —  Cyrus 
W.  Field.  —  Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company.  —  Suggestion  of 
Atlantic  Cable.  —  Hopes  tlierdi>y  to  diminate  war.  —  Tnp  to  Newfound- 
land. —  Temporary  failure.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  continues  to  give  trouble.  *— 
Financial  conditions  improve.  —  Morse  and  his  wife  sail  for  Europe.— 
F6ted  in  London.  —  Experiments  with  Dr.  Whitdiouse.  —  Mr.  Brett.-— 
Dr.  O'Shaughnesqr  and  the  telegraph  in  India.  —  Mr.  Cooke.  —  Charies 
R.  Leslie.  —  Paris.  —  Hamburg.  —  Copenhagen.  —  Presentation  to  king. 
—  Thorwaldsen  Museum.  —  Oersted's  dau^ter.  —  St.  Fetcnbnrg.  — ^Pres- 
entation to  Caar  at  Petethoff. 

I  HAVB  said  in  the  preceding  diapter  that  order  was 
gradually  emerging  fiom  chaos  in  telegraphic  matters, 
but  the  progress  towards  that  goal  was  indeed  gradual, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  voluminous  correq[>ondence  be- 
tween Morse  and  Kendall,  and  others  connected  with 
the  different  lines,  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  con* 
fused  bewilderment  and  wonder  that  all  the  conflicting 
interests,  and  plots  and  coimterplots,  could  ever  have 
been  brought  into  even  seeming  harmony.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Kendall  for  the  patience 
and  skill  with  which  he  disentangled  this  i^pparently 
hopeless  snarl,  while  at  the  same  time  battling  against 
physical  ills  which  would  have  caused  most  men  to  give 
up  in  despair.  That  Morse  fully  appreciated  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  f aithf id  friend  is  evidenced  by  the  letter 
to  Dr.  Gale  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  by  many  oth- 
ers. He  always  refused  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  younger  man  on  the  plea  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
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failing  health,  and  his' carelessness  in  the  keq>ing  of 
their  personal  accounts.  It  is  true  that,  because  of 
this  laxity  on  Mr.  Kendall's  part,  Morse  was  for  a  long 
time  deprived  of  the  full  income  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, but  he  never  held  this  up  against  his  friend,  al- 
ways making  excuses  for  him. 

Affairs  seem  to  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  matter  of  dividends,  for,  while  in  1850  he  had 
said  that  only  509  miles  out  of  1150  were  paying  him 
personally  anything,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall 
of  January  8,  1855:  — 

''I  perceive  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  meet 
in  Washington  on  Thursday  the  11th.  Please  inform  me 
by  telegraph  the  amount  of  dividend  they  dedare  and 
the  time  payable.  This  is  the  only  source  on  which  I 
can  calculate  for  the  means  of  subsistence  from  day 
to  day  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

'"It  is  a  singular  reflection  that  occurs  frequently  to 
my  mind  that  out  of  40,000  miles  of  telegraph,  all  of 
which  should  pay  me  something,  only  225  miles  is  all 
that  I  can  dq>end  upon  with  certainty;  and  the  case  is 
a  little  ag^avated  when  I  think  that  throu^out  all 
Europe,  which  is  now  meshed  with  telegraph  wires  from 
the  southern  point  of  Corsica  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  which 
my  telegraph  is  universally^used,  not  a  mile  contributes 
to  my  support  or  has  paid  me  a  farthing. 

"Well,  it  is  all  well.  I  am  not  in  absolute  want,  for 
I  have  some  credit,  and  painful  as  is  the  state  of  debt 
to  me  from  the  apprehension  that  creditors  may  suffer 
from  my  delay  in  paying  them,  yet  I  hoi>e  on.*' 

Mr.  Kendall  was  not  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
debt  as  was  Morse,  and  he  was  also  much  more  opti- 
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xnistic  and  often  rebuked  his  friend  for  his  ^oomy  antic- 
ipations, assuring  him  that  the  clouds  were  not  nearly 
so  dark  as  they  appeared. 

Always  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism, 
Morse  neyer  failed,  even  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
cares,  to  give  voice  to  warnings  which  he  considered 
necessary.  Replying  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
a  public  dinner  he  writes:  — 

Gentlemsn,  —  I  have  received  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington.  Although  unable  to  be  present  in  per- 
son, I  shall  still  be  with  you  in  heart. 

Every  year,  indeed  ev&y  day,  is  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  our  being  wide  awake  to  the  insidious  sap- 
ping of  our  institutions  by  foreign  emissaries  in  the 
guise  of  friends,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  very 
liberality  and  unparalleled  national  generosity  which 
we  have  extended  to  them,  are  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  our  political  fabric,  substituting  (as  far  as  they 
are  able  to  effect  their  purpose)  on  the  one  hand  a  dark, 
cold  and  heartless  atheism,  or,  on  the  other,  a  disgust- 
ing, puerile,  degrading  supostition  in  place  of  the  Grod 
of  our  fathers  and  the  i^orious  elevating  religion  of  love 
jMreached  by  his  Son. 

The  American  mind,  I  trust,  is  now  in  earnest  wak- 
ing up,  and  no  one  more  rejoices  at  the  signs  of  the 
times  than  myself.  Twenty  years  ago  I  hoi>ed  to  have 
seen  it  awake,  but,  alasl  it  proved  to  be  but  a  spas- 
modic yawn  preparatory  to  another  nap.  If  it  shall 
now  have  waked  in  earnest,  and  with  renewed  strength 
shall  gird  itself  to  the  battle  which  is  assuredly  before 
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it,  I  shall  feel  not  a  little  in  (he  ainrit  of  good  old  Simten 
—  *'Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation/' 

Go  forward,  my  friends,  in  your  patriotic  woric,  and 
may  God  bless  you  in  your  labors  with  eminent  success. 

It  has  been  shown,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  Morse,  while  long-suffering  and  patient  under 
trials  and  afflictions,  was  by  no  means  poor-spirited, 
but  could  fight  and  use  forceful  language  when  roused 
by  acts  of  injustice  towards  himself,  his  country,  or  his 
sense  of  right.  Nothing  made  him  more  righteously 
angry  than  dishonesty  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  following  incident  is  characteristic. 

On  June  26,  1855,  Mr.  Kendall  forwarded  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  certain  Milton  S.  La- 
tham, member  of  Congress  from  California,  making  a 
proposition  to  purdiase  the  Morse  patent  rights  for 
lines  in  California.  In  this  letter  occur  the  following 
sentences:  ''For  the  use  of  Professor  Morse's  pat^it 
for  the  State  of  California  in  perpetuity,  with  the  reser- 
vations named  in  yours  of  the  8d  March,  1855,  addressed 
to  me,  they  are  willing  to  give  you  $80,000  in  their 
stock.  This  is  all  they  will  do.  It  b  proper  I  should 
state  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  California  State  Tde- 
graph  in  cash  was  $75,000,  which  they  raised  to  $150- 
000,  and  subsequently  to  $800,000.  The  surplus  stock 
over  the  cash  stock  was  used  among  members  of  the 
L^;ishfcture  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  company,  and  securing  for  it  certain  privileges.'' 

Mr,  Kendall  in  his  letter  endosing  this  naive  busi- 
ness proposition,  remarks:  ^*It  is  an  impressive  com- 
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mentary  on  the  principles  which  govern  business  in 
California  that  this  company  doubled  their  stock  to 
bribe  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  are  now 
willing  to  add  but  ten  per  cent  to  be  relieved  from  the 
position  of  patent  pirates  and  placed  henceforth  on  an 
honest  footing.'^ 

Morse  more  impulsivdy  ezdaims  in  his  reply:  — 

**Ib  it  possible  that  there  are  men  who  hold  up  their 
heads  in  civilized  society  who  can  unblushingly  take 
the  i)06ition  which  the  so-called  California  State  Tele- 
grai^  Company  has  deliberately  taken? 

'*  Accept  the  proposition?  Yes,  I  will  accept  it  when 
I  can  consent  to  the  housebreaker  who  has  entered  my 
house,  packed  up  my  silver  and  plated  ware,  and  then 
coolly  says  to  me  —  'Allow  me  to  take  what  I  have 
packed  up  and  I  will  select  out  that  whidb  is  worthless 
and  give  it  to  you,  after  I  have  used  it  for  a  few  years^ 
I»ovided  any  of  it  remaini' 

''A  more  unprincipled  set  of  swindlers  never  existed. 
Who  is  this  Mr.  Latham  that  he  could  recommend  our 
accepting  such  terms?'* 

Li  addition  to  the  <^^>osition  of  open  enemies  and 
unprincipled  pirates,  Morse  and  Kendall  were  some- 
times  hampered  by  the  unjust  suspicions  of  some  of 
those  whose  interests  th^  were  striving  to  safeguard. 
Referring  to  one  such  case  in  a  letter  of  June  15, 1855, 
Mr.  Kendall  says:  — 

**T1  there  shoidd  be  opposition  I  count  on  the  Vails 
against  me.  Alfred  has  for  some  time  been  hostile  be- 
cause I  could  not  if  I  would,  and  woidd  not  if  I  could, 
find  him  a  snug  sinecure  in  some  of  the  companies.  I 
fear  George  has  in  some  decree  given  way  to  the  same 
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spirit.  I  have  heard  of  his  complaining  of  me,  and  when, 
before  my  departm^  for  the  West,  I  tendered  my  serv- 
ices to  negotiate  a  connection  of  himsdf  and  brother 
with  the  lessees  of  the  N.  O.  &  O.  line,  he  declined  my 
offer,  protesting  against  the  entire  arrangements  touch- 
ing that  line. 

^'Having  done  all  I  could  and  much  more  than  I  was 
bound  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  those  gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  permit  their  jealousy  to  disturb  me,  but  I  am  anx- 
ious to  have  them  understand  the  exact  position  I  am 
to  occupy  in  relation  to  them.  I  understood  your  pur- 
pose to  be  that  they  should  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
extension,  whether  legally  entitled  to  them  or  not,  yet 
nothing  has  been  paid  over  to  them  for  sales  since  made. 
All  the  receipts,  except  a  portion  of  my  commissions, 
have  been  paid  out  on  account  of  expenses,  and  to  secure 
an  interest  for  you  in  the  N.  O.  &  O.  line." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Vails  should  have 
been  somewhat  suspicious  when  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  cash  was  coming  in  to  them,  but  they  seem  not 
to  have  realized  that  Morse  and  Kendall  were  in  the 
same  boat,  and  living  more  on  hope  than  cash.  Mr. 
Kendall  enlarges  somewhat  on  this  point  in  a  letter 
of  June  22, 1855 :  — 

*'Most  heartily  will  I  concur  in  a  sale  of  all  my  in- 
terests in  the  Telegraph  at  any  reasonable  rate  to  such 
a  company  as  you  describe.  I  fully  appreciate  your  rea- 
sons for  desiring  such  a  consummation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  them,  have  others  peculiar  to  my  own  position. 
Any  one  who  has  a  valuable  patent  can  profit  by  it  only 
by  a  constant  fight  with  some  of  the  most  profligate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  shrewd  members  of  society. 
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I  have  found  myself  not  only  the  agent  of  yourself  and 
the  Messrs.  Vail  to  sell  your  patent  rights,  but  the 
soldier  to  fight  your  battles,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  Almost  single-handed,  with  the 
deadly  enmity  of  one  of  the  patentees,  and  the  annoy- 
ing jealousies  of  another,  I  have  encountered  sur- 
rounding hosts,  and,  I  trust,  been  instrumental  in 
saving  something  for  the  Proprietors  of  this  great  in- 
vention, and  done  something  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  vindicate  the  fame  of  its  true  author.  Nothing 
but  your  generous  confidaice  has  rendered  my  position 
tolerable,  and  enabled  me  to  meet  the  coimtless  difficul- 
ties with  which  my  path  has  been  beset  with  any  degree 
of  success.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  years'  war, 
I  am  prepared  to  retire  from  the  field  and  leave  the 
future  to  other  hands,  if  I  can  but  see  your  interests 
secured  beyond  contingency,  and  a  moderate  com- 
petency provided  for  my  family  and  myself." 

The  company  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  one  pro- 
posed by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  other  capitalists  of  New 
York.  The  plan  was  to  purchase  the  patent  rights  of 
Morse,  Kendall,  Vail,  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and,  by 
means  of  the  large  capital  which  woidd  be  at  their  com<* 
mand,  fight  the  pirates  who  had  infringed  on  the  patent, 
and  gradually  unite  the  different  warring  companies 
into  one  harmonious  concern.  A  monopoly,  if  you  will, 
but  a  monopoly  which  had  for  its  object  better,  cheaper, 
and  quicker  service  to  the  people.  This  object  wbs 
achieved  in  time,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  Morse  and  Kendall,  not  just  then. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  Field  naturally  suggests  the  At- 
lantic Cable,  and  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  steps  were 
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being  aeriously  taken  to  realize  the  prophecy  made  by 
Morse  in  1848  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury: ''The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is  that 
a  telegraphic  communication  on  the  electro-magnetic 
plan  may  with  certainty  be  established  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean!  Startling  as  this  may  now  seem  I  am  con- 
fident the  time  will  c<mie  when  this  project  will  be 
realized/' 

In  1852  a  company  had  been  formed  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  called  the 
''Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company."  The 
object  of  this  company  was  to  connect  the  island  by 
means  of  a  cable  with  the  mainland,  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  at  that  time,  and  no  suggestion  was  made 
of  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  ocean.  One  of  the 
oflScers  of  that  company,  however,  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisbome, 
came  to  New  York  in  1854  and  tried  to  revive  the  in- 
terest of  capitalists  and  engineers  in  the  scheme.  Among 
others  he  consulted  Matthew  D.  Field,  and  throu^  him 
met  his  brother  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  the  question  of 
a  through  line  from  Newfoundland  to  New  York  was 
seriously  discussed.  Cyrus  Field,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  already  interested  financially  and  otherwise  in  the 
terrestrial  telegraph,  was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
stretching  long  lines  under  the  waters  also.  He  ex- 
amined a  globe,  which  was  in  his  study  at  home  and, 
suddenly  realizing  that  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  were 
comparatively  near  neighbors,  he  said  to  himself:  *' Why 
not  cross  the  ocean  and  connect  the  New  World  with 
the  Old?*'  He  had  heard  that  Morse  long  ago  had 
prophesied  that  this  link  would  some  day  be  welded, 
and  he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
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person  to  aooompliah  this  marvel,  just  as  Morse  had 
received  the  inspiration  ol  the  tdegraph  in  18S2. 

A  letter  to  Morse,  who  was  just  then  in  Washington, 
received  an  enthusiastic  and  encouraging  reply,  coupled 
with  the  information  that  Lieutenant  Maury  of  the  Navy 
had,  by  a  series  of  careful  soundings,  established  the  ex«» 
istence  of  a  plateau  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
at  no  very  great  depth,  which  seemed  expressly  de* 
signed  by  nature  to  receive  and  carefully  guard  a  tele« 
graphic  cable*  Mr.  Fidd  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a 
company  composed  originally  of  himself,  his  brother 
the  Honorable  David  Dudley  Fidd,  Peter  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler 
White.  After  a  liberal  charter  had  been  secured  from 
the  legislature  of  Newfoundland  the  following  names 
ware  added  to  the  list  of  incorporators:  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Robert  W.  Lowber,  Wflson  G.  Hunt,  and  John  W. 
Brett.  Mr.  field  then  went  to  England  and  with  chaiv 
acteristic  energy  soon  enlisted  the  interest  and  capital 
id  influential  men,  and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
was  organized  to  cooperate  with  the  American  com« 
pany,  and  liberal  pledges  of  assistance  from  the  British 
Government  were  secured.  Similar  pledges  were  ob* 
tained  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but, 
qidte  in  line  with  former  precedents,  by  a  majority  <^ 
only  on^  in  the  Senate.  Morse  was  appointed  electrician 
<rf  the  American  company  and  Faraday  of  the  English 
company,  and  much  technical  oorrespondeoce  followed 
between  these  two  eminent  scientists. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  Morse,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
and  relative  by  marriage,  Tliomas  R.  Walker,  of  Utica, 
writes  enthusiastically  ol  the  future:  **Our  Atlantic  line 
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is  in  a  fair  way.  We  have  the  governments  and  capital- 
ists  of  Europe  zealously  and  warmly  engaged  to  carry 
it  through.  2%r«0  y^or^  will  not  pass  before  a  ^u&monn^ 
telegraph  communicatUm  will  he  had  with  Europe^  and  I 
do  not  despair  of  sitting  in  my  office  and,  by  a  touch  of 
the  telegraph-key,  asking  a  question  simultaneously  to 
persons  in  London,  Paris,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  and  Canton, 
and  getting  the  answer  from  all  of  them  in  five  minutes 
after  the  question  is  asked.  Does  this  seem  strange? 
I  presume  if  I  had  even  suggested  the  thought  some 
twenty  years  ago,  I  might  have  had  a  quiet  residence 
in  a  big  building  in  your  vicinity." 

The  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  actually  realiased, 
for  in  1858,  just  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
communication  was  established  between  the  two  con«- 
tinents  and  was  maintained  for  twenty  days.  Then  it 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  ceased,  and  not  till  1866  was 
the  indomitable  perseverance  ci  Cyrus  Field  crowned 
with  permanent  success. 

More  of  the  details  of  this  stupendous  undertaking 
will  be  told  in  the  proper  chronological  order,  but  before 
leaving  the  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  just  quoted  from,  I 
wish  to  note  that  when  Morse  speaks  of  sitting  in  his 
office  and  communicating  by  a  touch  of  the  key  with 
the  outside  world,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
gri^h  companies  with  which  he  was  connected  had 
obligingly  run  a  short  line  from  the  main  line  (which  at 
that  time  was  erectedidong  the  highway  from  New  York 
to  Albany)  into  his  office  at  Locust  Grove,  Poughkeepsie, 
so  that  he  was  literally  in  touch  with  every  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  United  States. 
«  Always  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  gen- 
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enly  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Norvin  Green,  in  July,  1855, 
after  discussing  the  proposed  cable:  *'The  effects  of  the 
Telegraph  on  the  interests  of  the  world,  political,  social 
and  commercial  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  b^un  to  be  ap- 
prehended, even  by  the  most  speculative  minds.  I  trust 
that  one  of  its  effects  will  be  to  bind  man  to  his  fellow- 
man  in  such  bonds  of  amity  as  to  put  an  end  to  war.  I 
think  I  can  predict  this  effect  as  in  a  not  distant  future." 

Alas!  in  this  he  did  not  prove  himself  a  true  prophet, 
although  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  wars  have 
been  averted  or  shortened  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
and  there  are  some  who  hope  that  a  warless  age  is  even 
now  being  conceived  in  the  womb  of  time. 

On  July  18,  1855,  he  writes  to  his  good  friend  Dr. 
Gale:  ''I  have  no  time  to  add,  as  every  moment  is 
needed  to  prepare  for  my  Newfoundland  expedition,  to 
be  present  at  laying  down  the  first  submarine  cable  qf 
any  considerable  length  on  this  side  the  water,  although 
the  first  for  telegraph  purposes,  you  well  remember,  we 
laid  between  Castle  Garden  and  Governor's  Island  in 
1842.'' 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Morse,  with  his  wife  and  their 
eldest  son,  a  lad  of  six,  joined  a  large  company  of  friends 
on  board  the  steamer  James  Adger  which  sailed  for  New- 
foundland. There  they  were  to  meet  the  Sarah  L. 
Bryant,  from  England,  with  the  cable  which  was  to  be 
laid  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  main  object 
of  the  trip  was  a  failure,  like  so  many  of  the  first 
attempts'  in  telegraphic  communication,  for  a  terrific 
storm  compeUed  them  to  cut  the  cable  and  postpone 
the  attempt,  which,  however,  was  successfully  accom- 
plished the  next  year. 
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The  party  seems  to  have  had  a  ddightf  ul  time  others 
wise,  for  they  were  fftted  wherev^  they  stopped, 
notably  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foimdland.  At  the  Utter  place  a  return  banquet  was 
given  on  board  the  James  Adger,  and  the  toastmaster, 
in  calling  on  Morse  for  a  speech,  recited  the 
lines:  — 

"  The  steed  called  li^^tning  (isy  the  Fetes) 
Wee  tamed  in  the  United  States. 
*T  was  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  hone, 
T  was  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse." 


To  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture  of  those  days,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an* 
noying  litigation  was  almost  constant,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1855  a  decision  had  been  rendered  in  favor  of 
F.  O*  J.  Smith,  who  insisted  on  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  the  extension  of  the  patent,  although,  instead  of 
doing  anything  to  deserve  it,  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  other  patentees.  Commenting  on 
this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  November  22,  1855» 
Morse,  pathetically  and  yet  philosophically,  says:  — 

**Is  there  any  mode  of  arrangement  with  Smith  by 
which  matters  in  partnership  can  be  conducted  with 
any  degree  of  harmony?  I  wish  him  to  have  his  legal 
rights  in  full»  however  unjustly  awarded  to  him.  I 
must  suffer  for  my  ignorance  of  1^^  technicalities. 
Mortifying  as  this  is  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  suffer  it 
with  a  good  grace  and  even  with  cheerfulness,  H  possi* 
ble,  rather  than  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  spirits 
whidi  a  brooding  over  the  gross  fraud  occasions.  An 
opportunity  of  setting  ourselves  right  in  regard  to  him 
may  be  not  far  off  in  the  future.  Till  then  let  us  stifle 
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at  least  all  outward  esrpressiQiifl  of  disgust  or  indignap 
tion  at  the  l^al  swindle/' 

And,  with  the  keen  sense  of  justice  which  always 
actuated  him,  he  adds  in  a  postscript:  '^By  the  by,  if 
Judge  Curtis's  decisi<Mi  holds  good  in  regard  to  Smith's 
inchoaie  right,  does  it  not  equally  hold  good  in  r^ard 
to  Vail,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  a  proportionate  right 
in  the  extension? '' 

During  the  early  months  of  1856  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  inventor  had  so  far  been  straightened  out  that  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  for  a  few  months' 
visit  to  Europe.  The  objects  of  this  trip  were  threefold. 
He  wished,  as  electrician  of  the  Cable  Company,  to  try 
some  experiments  over  long  lines  with  certain  English 
scientists,  with  a  view  to  determining  beyond  perad* 
venture  the  practicability  of  an  ocean  tel^^raph.  He 
also  wished  to  visit  the  different  countries  on  the  conti* 
nent  where  his  telegraph  was  being  used,  to  see  whether 
their  governments  could  not  be  induced  to  make  hun 
some  pecuniary  return  for  the  use  of  his  invention. 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  felt  that  he  had  earned  a  short 
vacation  from  the  hard  work  and  the  many  trials  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  for  so  many  years,  and  a 
trip  abroad  with  his  wife,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
her  own  country,  offered  the  best  means  of  relaxation 
and  enjoyment.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1856,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Baltic,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  niece  Louisa,  daughter  of  his  brother  Richard. 

The  trip  proved  a  delightful  one  in  every  way;  he  was 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his  day 
wherever  he  went,  and  emperors,  kings,  and  scientists 
vied  with  each  other  in  showering  attentions  upon  him. 
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His  letters  contain  minute  descriptions  of  many  of 
experiences  and  I  shall  quote  liberally  from  them. 

To  Cyrus  Field  he  writes,  on  July  6,  of  the  results  of 
some  of  his  experiments  with  Dr.  Whitdiouse:  — 

''I  intended  to  have  writtai  you  long  before  this  and 
have  you  receive  my  letter  previous  to  your  departure 
from  home,  but  every  moment  of  my  time  has  been 
occupied,  as  you  can  well  conceive,  since  my  arrivaL 
I  have  especially  been  occupied  in  experiments  with 
Dr.  Whitdiouse  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  re* 
suits,  except  in  a  general  way,  I  am  not  at  present  at 
liberty  to  divulge;  besides  they  are  not,  as  yet,  by  any 
means  completed  so  as  to  assure  commercial  m^i  that 
they  may  enter  upon  the  great  project  of  uniting  Europe 
to  America  with  a  certainty  of  success." 

And  then,  after  dwelling  upon  the  inqx>rtance  of  Dr. 
Whitehouse's  services,  and  eiq>re8sing  the  wish  that  he 
should  be  liberally  lewarded  for  his  labors,  he  con- 
tinues:— 

^'I  can  say  on  this  subject  g^ierally  that  the  ex- 
periments Dr.  Whitehouse  has  made  favorably  affect 
the  project  so  far  as  its  practicabili^  is  concerned,  but 
to  certainly  assure  its  pracUcaliiy  further  e3q>eriments 
are  essential.  To  enable  Dr.  Whitehouse  to  make  these, 
and  that  he  may  derive  the  benefit  of  them,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  wise  outlay  to  furnish  him  with  adequate 
means  for  his  purpose. 

'"I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  you  in  detail  the  kind 
receptions  I  have  everywhere  met  with.  To  Mr.  Sta- 
tham  and  his  family  in  a  special  manner  are  we  indebted 
for  the  most  indefatigable  and  constant  attentions. 
Were  we  relatives  they  could  not  have  been  more  as- 
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dduous  in  doing  everything  to  make  our  stay  in  London 
agreeable.  To  Mr.  Brett  also  I  am  under  great  obli* 
gations.  He  has  manifested  (as  have,  indeed,  all  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Telegraph  here)  the  ut* 
most  liberality  and  the  most  ample  concession  to  the 
excellence  of  my  tel^^phic  system.  I  have  been  as- 
sured now  from  the  kigkest  sources  that  my  system  is 
not  only  the  most  practical  for  general  use,  but  that  it 
b  fast  becoming  the  world^s  telegraph^* 

His  brother  Sidney  was  at  this  time  also  in  Europe 
with  his  wife  and  some  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  broth^s  occasionally  met  in  their  wanderings 
to  and  fro.  Finley  writes  to  Sidney  from  Fenton's  Hotel, 
London,  on  July  1 :  — 

*' Yours  from  Edinburgh  of  the  28th  ulto.  is  just  re- 
ceived. I  regret  we  did  not  see  you  when  you  called  the 
evening  before  you  left  London.  We  all  wished  to  see 
you  and  all  yours  before  we  separated  so  widely  apart, 
but  you  know  in  what  a  whirl  one  is  kept  on  a  first 
arrival  in  London  and  can  make  allowances  for  any 
seeming  neglect.  From  morning  till  night  we  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  calls  and  the  kindest  and  most  flat- 
tering attentions. 

*'0n  the  day  before  you  called  I  dined  at  Greenwich 
with  a  party  invited  by  Mr.  Brett,  rq)resenting  the 
great  telegraph  interests  of  Europe  and  India.  I  was 
most  flatteringly  received,  and  Mr.  Brett,  in  the  only 
toast  given,  gave  my  name  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  of  the  system  which  has  spread  over  the  whole 
world  and  is  superseding  all  others.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  made  some  remarks 
warmly  seconding  Mr.  Brett,  and  stating  that  he  had 
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come  from  India  Idiere  he  had  oonstnicted  more  than 
four  thousand  miles  of  tdegn^h;  that  he  had  tried 
many  systems  upon  his  lines,  and  that  afew  days  before 
I  arrived  he  had  reported,  in  his  official  capacity  as  the 
Director  of  the  East  India  lines,  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany that  my  system  was  the  best,  and  reconmiended 
to  them  its  adi^tion,  which  I  am  told  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  case. 

'"This  was  an  uneiqpected  triumph  to  me,  since  I  had 
heard  from  one  of  our  passengers  in  the  Baltic  that  in 
the  East  Indies  they  were  reluctant  to  give  any  credit 
to  America  for  the  Telegraphy  claiming  it  exdusivdly 
for  Wheatstone.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  to 
hear  from  the  gentleman  who  oHitrols  all  the  Eastern 
lines  so  warm,  and  even  enthusiastic,  acknowledgment 
ci  the  superiority  of  mine. 

''But  I  have  an  additional  cause  for  gratitude  for 
an  acknowledgment  from  a  quarter  whence  I  least  ex- 
pected any  favor  to  my  system.  Mr.  Cooke,  formerly 
associated  with  Wheatstone,  told  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  informed  me  of  it,  that  he  had  just  recommended 
to  the  British  Government  the  substitution  of  my  sys- 
tem for  their  present  system,  and  had  no  doubt  his 
recommendation  would  be  ent^tained.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  heard  I  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  and  that 
he  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  me.  Under  these  circumstances  I  called  and 
left  my  card  on  Mr.  Cooke,  and  I  have  now  a  note  from 
him  stating  he  shall  call  on  me  on  Thursday.  Thus  the 
way  seems  to  be  made  for  the  adoption  of  my  Telegraph 
throughout  the  whole  world. 
'   ''I  visited  one  of  the  offices  with  Dr.  Whitehouse  and 
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Mr.  Brett  where  (in  the  city)  I  found  my  instruments 
in  full  activity,  sending  and  receiving  messages  from 
and  to  Paris  and  Vienna  and  other  places  on  the  Conti- 
nent. I  asked  if  all  the  lines  on  the  Continent  were  no  w 
using  my  system,  that  I  had  imderstood  that  some  of 
the  lines  in  France  were  still  worked  by  another  system. 
The  answer  was  —  'No,  all  the  lines  an  the  Continent  are 
now  Morse  lines.*  You  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to 
learn  these  facts/' 

While  he  was  thus  being  wined,  and  dined,  and 
praised  by  those  who  were  interested  in  his  scientific 
achievements,  he  harked  back  for  a  few  hours  to  memo- 
ries of  his  student  days  in  London,  for  his  old  friend 
and  room-mate,  Charles  R.  Leslie,  now  a  proflfperous 
and  successful  painter,  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Petworth,  near  London.  Morse  joyfully 
accepted,  and  several  happy  hours  were  spent  by  the 
two  old  friends  as  they  wandered  throu^  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  where  Leslie  was  then 
making  studies  for  the  background  of  a  picture. 

The  nert  lettar  to  his  brother  Sidney  is  dated  Copen- 
hagen, July  19:  — 

'  *  Here  we  are  in  Copenhagrai  where  we  arrived  yester- 
day morning,  having  traveDed  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel, 
and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Corsoer  all  ni^t,  and  thence 
by  railroad  here,  much  fatigued  owing  to  the  miserable 
ditfcommodations  on  board  the  boat.  I  have  delivered 
my  letters  here  and  am  awaiting  their  effect,  expecting 
calls,  and  I  therefore  improve  a  few  moments  to  apprise 
you  of  our  whereabouts. ...  In  Paris  I  was  most 
courteously  reodved  by  the  Count  de  Vouchy,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Td^raphs  of  France,  who,  with  many 
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compliments,  told  me  that  my  qrstem  was  the  one  in 
universal  use,  the  simplest  and  the  best,  and  desired  me 
to  visit  the  rooms  in  the  great  building  where  I  should 
find  my  instruments  at  work.  Sure  enough,  I  went  into 
the  Telegraph  rooms  wh^re  some  twenty  of  my  own 
children  (beautifully  made)  were  chatting  and  chatter- 
ing as  in  American  offices.  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
contrast  in  that  same  building,  even  as  late  as  1845, 
when  the  clumsy  semaphore  was  stiU  in  use,  and  but 
a  single  line  of  electric  wire,  an  experimental  one  to 
Rouen,  was  in  existence  in  France. . . .  When  we  left 
Paris  we  took  a  courier,  William  Carter,  an  Englishman, 
whom  thus  far  we  find  to  be  everything  we  could  wish, 
active,  vigilant,  intelligent,  honest  and  obliging.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  who  I  was  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  in- 
formation, and  wherever  I  travelled  it  was  along  the 
lines  of  the  Telegraph.  The  telegraph  posts  seemed  to 
be  posted  to  present  arms  (shall  I  say?)  as  I  passed,  and 
the  lines  of  conductors  were  constantly  stooping  and 
curtsying  to  me.  At  all  the  stations  the  officials  re- 
ceived me  with  marked  respect;  everywhere  the  same 
remark  met  me  —  *  Your  system.  Sir,  is  the  only  one 
recognized  here.  It  is  the  best;  we  have  tried  others  but 
have  settled  down  upon  yours  as  the  best.'  But  yester- 
day, in  travelling  from  Corsoer  to  Copenhagen,  the 
Chief  Director  of  the  Railroads  told  me,  upon  my  ask- 
ing if  the  Telegraph  was  yet  in  operation  in  Denmark, 
that  it  was  and  was  in  process  of  construction  along 
this  road.  'At  first,'  said  he,  'in  using  the  needle 
system  we  found  it  so  difficult  to  have  employees 
skilled  in  its  operation  that  we  were  about  to  abandon 
the  idea,  but  now,  having  adopted  yours,  we  find  no 
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difficulty  and  are  constructing  telegraphs  on  all  our 
roads/ 

'*At  all  the  custom-houses  and  in  all  the  railroad 
depots  I  found  my  name  a  passport.  My  luggage  was 
passed  with  only  the  form  of  an  examination,  and  al- 
though I  had  taken  second-class  tickets  for  my  party  of 
four,  yet  the  inspectors  put  us  into  first-class  carriages 
and  gave  orders  to  the  conductors  to  put  no  one  in  with 
us  without  our  permission.  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the 
attentions  we  have  received. 

'^At  Hamburg  we  were  delighted,  not  only  with  its 
splendor  and  cleanliness,  but  having  made  known  to 
Mrs.  Und  (widow  of  Edward's  brother  Henry)  that  we 
were  in  Hamburg,  we  received  the  most  hearty  wd« 
come,  passed  the  day  at  her  house  and  rode  out  in  the 
environs.  At  dinner  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
us.  Mr.  Overman,  a  distant  connection  of  the  Linds» 
was  very  anxious  for  me  to  sUy  a  few  days,  hinting 
that,  if  I  would  consent,  the  authorities  and  dignitaries 
of  Hamburg  would  show  me  some  mark  of  respect,  for 
my  name  was  well  known  to  them.  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  as  I  am  anxious  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg  before  the 
Emperor  is  engaged  in  his  coronation  preparations." 

While  in  Denmark  Morse  was  granted  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  his  castle  of  Frederiksborg» 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Raasloff :  — 

'*  After  a  few  minutes  the  captain  was  called  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  was 
requested  to  go  into  the  audience-chamber  and  was 
introduced  by  the  captain  to  Frederick  VH,  King  of 
Denmark.  The  king  received  me  standing  and  very 
courteoui^y.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  thick-set. 
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and  resembles  more  in  the  features  of  his  face  the  busts 
and  pictures  of  Christian  IV  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  judging  as  I  did  from  the  numerous  busts 
and  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  which  adorn  the 
dty  palace  and  the  Castle  of  Frederiksborg.  The  king 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  inventor  of  the  Tele- 
gn^h,  and  regretted  he  could  not  speak  En^sh  as  he 
wished  to  ask  me  many  questions.  He  thanked  me,  he 
said,  for  the  beautiful  instrument  I  had  sent  him;  told 
me  that  a  tel^^ph  line  was  now  in  progress  from  the 
castl^  to  his  royal  residence  in  Copenhagen;  that  when 
it  was  completed  he  had  decided  on  using  my  instru* 
ment,  which  I  had  given  him,  in  his  own  private  apart- 
ments. He  then  spoke  of  the  invention  as  a  most  won- 
derful achievement,  and  wished  me  to  inform  him  how 
I  came  to  invent  it.  I  accordingly  in  a  few  words  gave 
him  the  early  history  of  it,  to  which  he  listened  most 
attentively  and  thanked  me,  expressing  himself  highly 
gratified.  After  a  few  minutes  more  of  conversation  of 
the  same  character,  the  king  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  we  took  our  leave.  •  •  • 

*'We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Copenhagen.  Mrs. 
F.  caUed  in  her  carriage.  We  drove  to  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum  or  Depository  where  are  all  the  works  of  this 
great  man.  This  collection  of  the  greatest  sculptor  since 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art  is  attractive  enough  in 
itself  to  call  travellers  of  taste  to  Copenhagen.  After 
spending  some  hours  in  Thorwaldsen's  Museum  I  went 
to  see  the  study  of  Oersted,  where  his  most  important 
discovery  of  the  dqfledion  of  the  needle  by  a  galvanic 
current  was  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sdence  of  electro-magnetism,  and  without  «rhich  my 
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invention  could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  now  a  draw* 
ing  school.  I  sat  at  the  table  where  he  made  his  dis* 
covery. 

**  We  went  to  the  Porcdain  Manufactory,  and,  singu* 
larly  enough,  met  there  the  daughter  of  Oersted,  to 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  Oersted 
was  a  most  amiable  man  and  imiversally  beloved.  The 
daughter  is  said  to  resemble  her  father  in  her  features,, 
and  I  traced  a  resemblance  to  him  in  the  small  porce- 
lain bust  which  I  came  to  the  manufactory  to  purchase.'* 

**St.  Petersburg,  August  8, 1866.  Up  to  this  date  we 
have  been  in  one  constant  roimd  of  visits  to  the  truly 
wonderful  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  magnificent  dty. 
I  have  seen,  as  you  know,  most  of  the  great  and  marvel- 
lous cities  of  Europe,  but  I  can  truly  say  none  of  them 
can  at  all  compare  in  splendor  and  beauty  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  dty  of  palaces,  and  palaces  of  the  most 
gorgeous  character.  The  display  of  wealth  in  the  palaces 
and  churches  is  so  great  that  the  simple  truth  told  about 
them  would  incur  to  the  narrator  the  suspidon  of  ro- 
mancing. England  boasts  of  her  r^alia  in  the  Tower, 
h^  crown  jewels,  her  Kohinoor  diamond,  etc.  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  fade  into  insignificance,  as  a  rush- 
light before  the  sun,  when  brought  before  the  wealth 
in  jewels  and  gold  seen  here  in  such  profusion.  What 
think  you  of  nosegays,  as  large  as  those  our  young 
ladies  take  to  parties,  composed  entirely  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  and  other  predous  stones, 
chosen  to  represent  accurately  the  colors  of  various 
flowers?  —  The  imperial  crown,  globular  in  shape,  com- 
posed of  diamonds,  and  containing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Greek  cross  which  surmounts  it  an  unwrought  ruby  at 
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least  two  inches  in  diameter?  The  8oq>tre  has  a  dia- 
mond very  nearly  as  large  as  the  Kohinoor.  At  the 
Arsenal  at  Tsarskoye  Selo  we  saw  the  trappings  of  a 
horse,  bridle,  saddle  and  all  the  harness,  with  an  im- 
mense saddle-doth,  set  with  tens  of  thousands  of  dia- 
monds. On  those  parts  of  the  harness  where  we  have 
rosettes,  or  knobs,  or  buckles,  were  rosettes  of  diamonds 
•an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
diamond  in  the  centre  as  large  as  the  first  joint  of  your 
thumb,  or  say  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Other  trappings  were  as  rich.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  diam<^ds.  All  the  churches  are  decorated 
in  the  most  costly  manner  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
and  precious  stones/' 

The  following  account  of  his  reception  by  the  czar 
is  written  in  pencil:  '*On  the  paper  found  in  my  room 
in  Peterhoff/'  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  letter 
written  to  his  children  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Prime 
in  his  book,  but  is,  to  my  mind,  rather  more  interesting. 

**Augu9l  IJh  1866.  This  day  is  one  to  be  remembered 
by  me.  Yesterday  I  received  notice  from  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  through  our  Minister  Mr. 
Seymour,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  11,  had  appointed  the  hour  of  1.S0  this  day 
to  see  me  at  his  palace  at  Peterhoff.  I  accordingly 
waited  upon  our  minister  to  know  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  necessary,  he 
said,  to  be  at  the  boat  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  would  arrive  at  Peterhoff  about  9.80.  I  must 
dress  in  black  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  and  white 
cravat,  and  appear  with  my  Turkish  nishan  [or  decora^ 
tion].  Sothis  morning  I  was  up  early  and,upon  taking  the 
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boat,  found  our  Minister  Mr.  Seymour,  Colonel  Colt 
and  Mr.  Jarvis,  attaches  to  the  Legation,  with  Mrs.  Colt 
and  Miss  Jarvis  coming  on  board.  I  learned  also  that 
there  were  to  be  many  presentations  of  various  nations' 
attaches  to  the  various  special  deputations  sent  to 
represent  their  different  courts  at  the  approaching  coro- 
nation at  Moscow. 

**The  day  is  most  beautiful,  rendered  doubly  so  by 
its  contrast  with  so  many  previous  disagreeable  ones. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  quay  at  Peterhoff  we  found,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  the  imperial  carriages  in  waiting 
for  us,  with  coachmen  and  footmen  in  the  imperial 
livery,  which,  as  in  England  and  France,  is  scarlet^  and 
splendid  black  horses,  ready  to  take  us  to  our  quarters 
in  the  portion  of  the  palace  buildings  assigned  to  the 
Americans.  We  were  attended  by  four  or  five  servants 
in  livery  loaded  with  gold  lace,  and  shown  to  our  apart- 
ments upon  the  doors  of  which  we  found  our  names  al- 
ready written. 

''After  throwing  off  our  coats  the  servants  inquired  if 
we  would  have  breakfast,  to  which,  of  course,  we  had 
no  objection,  and  an  excellent  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
sandwiches  was  set  upon  the  table,  served  up  in  silver 
with  the  imperial  arms  upon  the  silver  waiter  and  tea  set. 
Everything  about  our  rooms,  which  consisted  of  parlor 
and  bedroom,  was  plain  but  exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 
After  seeing  us  well  housed  our  attendant  chamberlain 
left  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  presentation,  saying 
he  would  call  for  us  at  the  proper  time.  As  there  were 
two  or  three  hours  to  spare  I  took  occasion  to  improve 
the  time  by  commoidng  this  brief  notice  of  the  events 
of  the  day. 
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*' About  two  o'dock  our  attencbmt,  an  officer  named 
ThSmer,  under  the  princq>al  chamb^lain  who  is»  I 
believe.  Count  Borsch,  called  to  say  our  carriages  were 
ready.  We  found  three  carriages  in  waiting  with  three 
servants  each,  the  coachman  and  two  footmen,  in  splen- 
did liveries;  some  in  the  imperial  red  and  gold  lace,  and 
others  in  blue  and  broad  gold  lace  emblasoned  through- 
out with  the  double  headed  eagle.  We  seated  ourselves 
in  the  carriages  which  were  then  driven  at  a  n^id  rate 
to  the  great  palace,  the  entrance  to  which  directly  over- 
looked the  numerous  and  celebrated  grand  fountains. 
Hundreds  of  well*dressed  people  thronged  on  each  skle 
of  the  carriageway  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door.  After 
alighting  we  were  ushered  through  a  long  hall  and 
through  a  double  row  of  servants  of  various  grades, 
loaded  with  gold  lace  and  with  chapeaux  Itm.  Ascend- 
ing the  broad  staircase,  on  each  side  of  which  we  found 
more  liveried  servants,  we  entered  an  anteroom  be- 
tween two  Africans  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Turkey* 
and  servants  of  a  higher  grade,  and  then  onward  into 
a  large  and  magnificent  room  where  were  assembled 
those  who  were  to  be  presented.  Here  we  found  our- 
selves among  princes  and  nobles  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  all  nations.  Among  the  i^lish  ladies  were 
Lady  Granville  and  Lady  Emily  Fed,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  the  latter  a  beautiful  woman  and 
dressed  with  great  taste,  having  on  her  head  a  Diana 
coronet  of  diamonds. . .  •  Among  the  gentlemen  were 
officers  attached  to  the  various  deputations  from  Eng- 
land, Austria,  France  and  Sardinia.  Several  princes 
were  among  them,  and  conspicuous  for  splendor  of 
dress  was  Frince  Esterhazy;  parts  of  his  dress  and 
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the  handle  and  scabbard  of  his  sword  bhuEed  with 
diamonds. 

''Here  we  remained  for  some  time.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  hall  we  looked  out  iqK>n  the  magnificent 
f oontains  and  the  terrace  crowned  with  gorgeous  vases 
<rf  blue  and  g<dd  and  gilded  statues.  At  length  the 
master  of  ceremonies  appeared  and  led  the  way  to  the 
southern  veranda  that  overlooked  the  garden,  ranging 
us  in  line  and  reading  our  names  from  a  list,  to  see  if 
we  were  truly  mustered,  after  which  a  side  door  opened 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered.  His  majesty  was 
dressed  in  military  costume,  a  blue  sash  Was  across  his 
breast  passing  over  the  right  shoulder;  on  his  left 
breast  were  stars  and  orders.  He  conmienced  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  which  consisted  of  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  persons,  and,  on  the  mention  of  the  name  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
each.  To  Mr.  Colt  he  said:  'Ah!  I  have  seen  you  be-* 
fore.  When  did  you  arrive?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 
When  he  came  to  me  the  master  of  ceremonies  miscalled 
my  name  as  Mr.  More.  I  instantly  corrected  him  and 
said,  'No,  Mr.  Morse.*  The  emperor  at  once  said:  'Ahl 
that  name  is  well  known  here;  your  system  of  Telegraph 
is  in  use  in  Russia.  How  long  have  you  been  in  St. 
Petersburg?  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself.*  To 
which  I  appropriately  replied.  After  a  few  more  unim- 
portant questions  and  answers  the  emperor  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  gentlemen  and  retired. 

"After  remaining  a  few  moments,  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  who,  by  the  by,  i^>ologized  to  me  for  mis- 
calling my  name,  opened  the  door  from  the  veranda  into 
the  empress*  drawing-room,  where  we  were  again  put 
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in  line  to  await  tlie  appearance  of  the  empress.  The 
doors  of  an  adjoining  room  were  sudd^y  thrown  open 
and  the  empress,  gorgeously  but  appropriately  attired, 
advanced  towards  us.  She  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
blue  silk  terminating  in  a  long  flowing  train  of  many 
flounces  of  the  richest  lace;  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  iqK>n  her  neck  a  8iq[>erb  necklace  of  dia* 
monds,  some  twenty  of  which  were  as  large  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  finger.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  was 
embroidered  with  diamonds  in  a  broad  band,  and  the 
dress  in  front  buttoned  to  the  floor  with  rosettes  of 
diamonds,  the  central  dianumd  of  each  button  being 
at  least  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  A  splendid  bouquet 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  of  every  variety  of 
color,  arranged  to  imitate  flowers,  was  upon  her  bosonu 
She  addressed  a  few  words  gracefully  to  each,  neces* 
sarily  commonplace,  for  what  could  she  say  to  stran* 
gers  but  the  conmion  words  of  enquiry  —  when  we 
came  and  whether  we  had  been  pleased  with  St. 
Petersburg. 

'"Gratifying  as  it  was  to  us  to  see  her,  I  could  not  but 
think  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her  to  have  any  other 
gratification  in  seeing  us  than  that  which  I  have  no 
doubt  she  felt,  that  she  was  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
To  me  she  appeared  to  be  amiable  and  truly  feminine* 
H^  manner  was  timid  yet  dignified  without  the  least 
particle  of  hauteur.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  both  the  emperor  and  empress  is  that  they  are  most 
truly  amiable  and  kind. 

''After  speaking  to  each  of  us  she  gracefully  bowed 
to  us,  we,  of  course,  returning  the  salutation,  and  she 
retired  followed  by  her  maids  of  honor,  her  long  train 
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sweeping  the  floor  for  a  distance  of  sev^eral  yards  be- 
hind her.  We  were  then  accompanied  by  the  master 
of  c^^monies  back  to  the  large  recepticm-room»  and 
soon  after  we  left  the  palace,  descending  the  staircase 
through  the  same  lines  of  liveried  servants  to  the  royal 
carriages  drawn  up  at  the  door,  and  returned  to  our 
rooms.  On  descending  to  our  parlor  we  found  a  beauti- 
ful collation  with  tropical  fruits  and  confectionery  pro- 
vided for  us.  Our  polite  attendant,  who  partook  with  us, 
said  that  the  carriages  were  at  our  service  and  waiting 
for  us  to  take  a  drive  in  the  gardens  previous  to  dinner, 
which  was  to  be  served  at  five  o'clock  in  the  English 
Palace  and  to  which  we  were  invited. 

'^Two  carriages  called  charabancs,  somewhat  like 
the  Irish  vehicle  of  the  same  name,  with  four  servants 
in  the  imperial  livery  to  each,  we  found  at  the  door,  and 
we  drove  for  several  miles  throu^  the  splendid  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  with  all  the  taste  of  the  most 
beautiful  English  grounds,  with  lakes,  and  islands,  and 
villas,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  the  most  perfect 
neatness  marked  every  step  of  our  way. 

''The  most  attractive  object  in  our  ride  was  the 
Italian  villa,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  emperor,  a  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  We  alighted  here  and  visited  all  the 
apartments  and  the  grounds  around  it.  No  description 
could  do  it  justice;  a  series  of  pictures  alone  could  give 
an  idea  of  its  beauties.  While  here  several  other  royal 
carriages  with  the  various  deputations  to  the  coronation 
ceremonies,  soon  to  occur  at  Moscow,  arrived,  and  the 
oort^  of  carriages  with  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the 
visitors  alone  furnished  an  exciting  scene,  heightened 
by  the  proud  bearing  of  the  richly  caparisoned  horses» 
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chiefly  black,  and  the  ahowy  trappings  of  the  liveried 
attendants. 

*'Qn  our  return  to  our  rooms  we  dressed  for  dinner 
and  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  to  the  palace  in  the 
gardens  called  the  English  Palace.  Here  we  found  as« 
sembled  in  the  great  reception  hall  the  distinguished 
company,  in  number  forty-seven,  of  many  nations,  who 
were  to  sit  down  to  the  table  together.  When  dinner  was 
announced  we  entered  the  grand  dining-hall  and  found 
a  table  most  gorgeously  prepared  with  gold  and  silver 
service  and  flowers.  At  table  I  found  myself  opposite 
three  princes,  an  Austrian,  a  Hungarian,  and  one  from 
some  other  German  state,  and  near  me  on  my  left  Lord 
Ward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  nobles  of  England,  with 
whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  Opposite  and 
farther  to  my  right  was  Prince  Esterhazy,  seated  be- 
tween Lady  Granville  and  the  beautiful  Lady  Emily 
Fed.  On  the  other  side  of  Lady  Peel  was  Lord  Granville 
and  near  him  Sir  Robert  Fed.  Among  the  guests,  a 
list  of  whom  I  regret  I  did  not  obtain,  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  several  other  noblemen  in  the  suite 
of  Lord  Granville. . . .  Some  twenty  servants  in  the 
imperial  livery  served  the  table  which  was  furnished 
with  truly  royal  profusion  and  costliness.  The  rarest 
dishes  and  the  costliest  wines  in  every  variety  were  put 
before  us.  I  need  not  say  that  in  such  a  party  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  the  highest  decorum.  No 
noise,  no  boisterous  mirth,  no  loud  talking,  but  a  quiet 
dieerf  ulness  and  perfect  ease  characterized  the  whole 
entertainment. 

''After  diimer  all  arose,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  left  the  room  together,  not  after  the  English  fashion 
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of  the  gentlemen  aflowing  the  ladies  to  retire  and  then 
seating  themsdves  again  by  themselves  to  drink,  etc. 
We  retired  for  a  moment  to  the  great  reception-hall  for 
coffee,  but,  being  fearful  that  we  should  be  too  late  for 
the  last  steamer  from  Peterhoff  to  St.  Petersburg,  we 
were  hurrying  to  get  through  and  to  leave,  but  the 
moment  our  fears  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Granville,  he  most  kindly  came  to  us  and  told  us  to  fed 
at  ease  as  his  steam-yacht  was  lying  off  the  quay  to  take, 
them  up  to  the  dty,  and  he  was  but  too  proud  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  offering  us  a  place  on  board;  an  offer 
which  we,  of  course,  accepted  with  thanks. 

'^Having  thus  been  entertained  with  truly  imperial 
hospitality  for  the  entire  day,  ending  with  this  sump- 
tuous entertainment,  we  descended  once  more  to  the 
carriages  and  drove  to  the  quay,  wh^re  a  large  barge 
bdonging  to  the  Jean  d'Acre,  English  man-of-war 
(which  is  the  ship  put  in  commission  for  the  service  of 
Lord  Granville),  manned  by  stalwart  man-of-war's- 
men,  was  waiting  to  take  the  English  party  of  nobles, 
etc.,  on  board  the  steam-yacht.  When  all  were  collected 
we  left  Peterhoff  and  were  soon  on  board.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  moon  soon  rose  over  the  palace  of 
Peterhoff,  looking  for  a  moment  like  one  of  the  splen- 
did gilded  domes  of  the  palace. 

**Qn  board  the  yacht  I  had  much  conversation  with 
Lord  GranviUe,  who  brought  the  various  members  of 
his  suite  and  introduced  them  to  me,  —  Sir  Robert 
Ped;  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  when  himself  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in 
1839,  showed  me  such  courtesy  and  kindness  in  London; 
Mr.  Acton,  a  nephew  of  Lord  GranviUe,  with  whom  I 
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had  some  ocmvenatioa  in  ^nduch,  while  I  was  q>ealdiig 
of  the  Greek  rdigkm  aa  oonquired  with  the  Romiih,  he 
informed  me  he  was  a  Bcnnaii  Catholic.  I  wished  mudi 
to  have  had  more  conversation  with  him,  but  the  time 
was  not  suitable,  and  the  steamer  was  now  near  the  end 
of  the  voyage. 

''We  landed  at  the  quay  in  St.  Peterribuig  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  readied  my  lodgings  in  the  Hbtd 
de  Russie  about  twelve,  thus  ending  a  day  ol  inddoits 
which  I  shall  long  remember  with  great  gratification, 
having  only  one  unpleasant  reflection  connected  with  it, 
to  wit  that  my  dear  wife,  my  niece  and  our  friend  Miss 
L.  were  not  with  me  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  and 
novelty  of  the  scenes/' 
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AUGUST  28, 1856  —  SEPTEMBER  15, 1858 

I.  —  Baton  Yoo  Humboldt.  —  London,  snooeMfuI  cable  experimente 
with  Whitehouse  and  Brij^t.  —  Banquet  at  Albion  Tavern.  —  Flattering 
apeech  of  W.  F.  Cooke.  —  Retains  to  America.  —  Troubtes  multiply.— 
Letter  to  the  Honorable  John  Y.  Maaon  on  political  matteiB.  —  Kendall 
urges  severing  of  connection  with  cable  company.  —  Morse,  nevertheless, 
decides  to  continue.  —  Appointed  electrician  of  company.  —  Sails  on  U.S.S. 
Niagara.  —  Letter  from  Paris  on  the  crinoline.  —  Expedition  sails  from 
LiverpooL  —  Queenstown  harbor.  —  Accident  to  his  leg.  —  Valencia.—- 
Laying  of  cable  begun.  —  Anxieties.  —  Three  successful  days.  —  Cable 
bruJcs.*-  Failure.  —  Returns  to  America.  —  RetireB  from  cable  enterprise. 
—  Pjredicts  in  1858  failure  of  apparently  successful  laying  of  cable.  —  Sidney 
E.  Morse.  —  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  —  European  testimonial:  con- 
sidered niggardly  by  Kendall.  —  Decorations,  medals,  etc,  from  EuK^)eaa 
nations.  —  Letter  of  thanks  to  Count  WalewskL 

His  good  democratic  eyes  a  trifle  dazzled  by  all  this  im- 
perial magnificence,  Morse  left  St.  Petersburg  and,  with 
his  party,  journeyed  to  Berlin.  What  was  to  him  the 
most  interesting  incident  of  his  visit  to  that  city  is  thus 
described:  — 

**  August  S3.  To-day  I  went  to  Potsdam  to  see  Baron 
Humboldt,  and  had  a  delightful  interview  with  this  won- 
derful man.  Although  I  had  met  with  him  at  the  soirees 
of  Baron  Grerard,  the  distinguished  painter,  in  Paris  in 
1882,  and  afterward  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  when 
my  Telegraph  was  exhibited  to  the  assembled  academi- 
cians in  18S8, 1  took  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from 
Baron  G^olt,  the  Prussian  Minister.  But  they  were 
unnecessary,  for  the  moment  I  entered  his  room,  which 
is  in  the  Royal  Palace,  he  called  me  by  name  and  greeted 
me  most  kindly,  saying,  as  I  presented  my  letters: 
'Oh!  sir,  you  need  no  letters,  your  name  is  a  sufficient 
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introduction';  and ao,  seating  myself, he  nq>idly  touched 
upon  various  topics  relating  to  America." 

On  the  margin  of  a  photograph  of  himself,  presented 
to  Morse  by  the  baron,  is  an  inscrq[>tion  in  French  ol 
which  the  following  is  a  translation:  — 

To  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  philosophic  and  useful 
labors  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  two  worlds, 
the  homage  of  the  hig^  and  affectionate  esteem  ol 
Alexander  Humboldt. 

PoianAM,  August  1850. 

The  next  thirty  days  were  q>ent  in  showing  the 
beauties  of  Cologne,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Brussels  and  Paris 
to  his  wife  and  niece,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Sq>tember 
the  little  party  returned  to  London.  Here  Morse  re- 
sumed his  experiments  with  Dr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr. 
Bri^t,  and  on  October  S,  he  reports  to  Mr.  Field:  — 

*' As  the  electrician  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Tel^;raph  Company,  it  is  with  the  highest 
gratification  that  I  have  to  apprise  you  of  the  result* 
of  our  experiments  of  this  morning  upon  a  single  contin- 
uous conductor  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent, a  distance,  you  will  perceive,  sufficient  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Newfoundland  to  Lreland. 

**The  admirable  arrangements  made  at  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  office  in  Old  Broad  Street  for  connecting  ten 
subterranean  gutta-percha  insulated  conductors  of  over 
two  hundred  miles  each,  so  as  to  give  one  continuous 
length  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  during  the  hours 
of  the  night  when  the  Tel^praph  is  not  commercially 
employed,  funushed  us  the  means  of  conclusively  set- 
tling by  actual  experiment  the  question  of  the  prac* 
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ticability  as  well  as  the  practicality  of  telegraphing 
through  our  proposed  Atlantic  cable.  •  •  •  I  am  most 
happy  to  inform  you  that,  as  a  crowning  result  of  a 
long  series  of  experimental  investigation  and  inductive 
reasoning  upon  this  subject,  the  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Bright  which  I 
witnessed  this  morning  —  in  which  the  induction-coils 
and  receivmg-magnets,  as  modified  by  these  gentlemen, 
were  made  to  actuate  one  of  my  recording  instruments 
—  have  most  satisfactorily  resolved  all  doubts  of  the 
practicability  as  well  as  practicality  of  operating  the 
Telegraph  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland." 

In  18S8,  Morse  had  been  curtly  and  almost  insultingly 
refused  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  England,  a  humilia- 
tion for  which  he  never  quite  forgave  the  English.  Now, 
eighteen  years  after  this  mortifying  experience,  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  this  same  England  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  him  honor.  Thus  was  his  scientific  fame 
vindicated,  but,  let  it  be  remarked  parenthetically,  this 
kind  of  honor  was  all  that  he  ever  received  from  the  land 
of  his  ancestors.  While  other  nations  of  Europe  united, 
two  years  later,  in  granting  him  a  pecuniary  gratuity, 
and  while  some  of  their  sovereigns  bestowed  upon  him 
decorations  or  medals,  England  did  neither.  However, 
it  was  always  a  source  of  the  keenest  gratification  that 
two  of  those  who  had  invented  rival  telegraphs  proved 
themselves  broad-minded  and  liberal  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  his  syst^n,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  by  their  respective  Governments.  The  first  of 
these  was  Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  valuable  dis- 
covery that  the  earth  can  be  used  as  a  return  circuit. 
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The  second  was  the  EnglkhmAn,  W.  F.  Cooke,  who» 
with  Wheatstone,  devised  the  needle  telegraph. 

On  October  9,  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  Morse  by 
the  telegraph  companies  of  England.  It  was  given  at  the 
Albion  Tavon.  Mr.  Cooke  presided  and  introduced  the 
guest  of  the  evening  in  the  following  charming  speech: — 

''I  was  consulted  only  a  few  months  ago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  telegraph  for  a  country  inidiich  no  telegraph  at 
present  exists.  I  recommended  the  system  of  Professor 
Morse.  I  believe  that  system  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
m  the  world,  and  in  that  lies  its  permanency  and  cer- 
tainty. [Cheers.]  There  are  others  which  may  be  as  good 
in  other  circumstances,  but  for  a  wide  country  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  Professor  Morse's  is  the  best  adapted.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  say ,  and  I  do  so  after  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience, that  Professor  Morse's  system  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest that  ever  has  been  and,  I  think,  ever  will  be  con- 
ceived.   [Cheers.] 

**  It  was  agreat  thingfor  me,  after  having  been  so  long 
connected  with  the  electric  telegraph,  to  be  invited  to 
preside  at  this  interesting  meeting,  and  I  have  travelled 
upward  of  one  hundred  nules  in  order  to  be  present  to- 
day, having,  when  asked  to  preside,  rqplied  by  electric 
telegraph  'I  will.'  [Cheers.]  But  I  may  lower  your 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  I  made  in  so  doing  when  I  teU  you 
that  I  knew  the  talents  of  Professor  Morse,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  do  honor  to  a 
man  I  really  honored  in  my  heart.  [Cheers.] 

''I  have  been  thinking  during  the  last  few  days  on 
what  Professor  Morse  has  done.  He  stands  alone  in 
America  as  the  originator  and  carrier  out  of  a  grand  con- 
ception. We  know  that  America  is  an  enormous  country. 
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and  we  know  the  value  of  the  telegraph,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  ri^t  to  quarrel  with  Professor  Morse  for  not 
being  content  with  giving  the  benefit  of  it  to  his  own 
country,  but  that  he  extended  it  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, and,  even  beyond  that,  his  system  has  been 
adopted  all  over  Europe  [cheers]  —  and  the  nuisance  is 
that  we  in  England  are  obliged  to  communicate  by 
means  of  his  system.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

**  I  as  a  director  of  an  electric  telegraphcompany,  how- 
ever, should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge what  we  owe  him.  But  he  threatens  to  go  further 
still,  and  promises  that,  if  we  do  not,  he  will  carry  out 
a  communication  between  England  and  Ne?rfoundland 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  am  nearly  pledged  to  pay  him  a 
visit  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  see  what  he  is 
about,  and,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  obstinate  attempt 
to  reach  England,  I  believe  I  must  join  him  in  his  en- 
deavors.  [Cheers.] 

**To  think  that  he  has  united  all  the  stripes  and  stars 
of  America,  which  are  increasing  day  by  day  —  and  I 
hope  th^  will  increase  until  th^  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  —  that  he  has  extended  his  system  to 
Canada  and  is  about  to  unite  those  portions  of  the  world 
to  Europe,  is  a  glorious  thing  for  any  man;  and,  although 
I  have  done  something  in  the  same  cause  myself,  I  con- 
fess I  almost  envy  Professor  Morse  for  having  forced 
from  an  unwilling  rival  a  willing  acknowledgment  of  hb 
services.  [Cheers.]] 

*'I  am  proud  to  see  Professor  Morse  this  side  of  the 
water.  I  beg  to  give  you  *  The  health  of  Professor  Morse,' 
and  may  he  long  Uve  to  enjoy  the  hi^  reputation  he  has 
attained  throughout  the  world! " 
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Soon  after  this,  with  these  flattering  words  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears»  he  and  his  party  sailed  for  New  York  and» 
once  arrived  at  home,  the  truth  of  the  trite  saying  that 
**  A  proidiet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try'*  was  soon  to  be  brou^t  to  his  attention.  While  be 
had  been  f  6ted  and  honored  abroad,  while  he  had  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  hispetition  to  the  European  gov- 
ernments for  some  pecuniary  compensation  would,  in 
time,  be  granted,  he  returned  to  be  plunged  anew  into 
vexatious  litigation,  intrigues  and  attacks  upon  his 
purse,  his  fame,  and  his  good  name.  On  November  27, 
1866,  he  refers  to  his  greatest  cross  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
EendaU:  — 

'*I  have  just  returned  from  Boston,  having  accom- 
plished the  important  duty  for  which  I  alone  went  theie» 
to  wit,  to  say  'yes'  before  a  gentl«ian  having  U.S. 
Commissioner  after  his  name,  instead  of  *yes'  before  one 
who  had  only  S.  Commissioner  after  his  name;  and  this 
at  a  cost  of  exactly  twenty  dollars,  or,  if  the  one  dollar 
thrown  away  in  New  York  upon  the  S.  Commissioner 
be  added,  twenty-one  dollars  and  three  days  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  sundry  risks  of  accidents  by  land  and 
water  travel. 

'"Well,  if  it  will  lead  to  a  th<»rou|^  separation  of  all 
interests  and  all  intercourse  with  F.  O.  J.,  I  shall  not 
consider  the  time  and  mon^  lost,  yet,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Curtis,  I  have  little  hope  of  a  change  io 
Judge  Curtis's  views  of  the  point  in  which  he  decides 
that  Smith  has  an  inchoate  rig^t,  and  our  only  chance 
of  success  is  in  the  reversal  of  that  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  that  after  another  year's  sus- 
pense. 


•  •  • 
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I  wish  there  was  some  way 
paralyzing  litigation.  I  find  my  mind  wholly  unfit  for  the 
studies  which  the  present  state  of  the  Telegraph  requires 
from  me,  being  distracted  and  irritated  by  the  constant 
necessity  for  standing  on  the  defensive.  Smith  will  be 
Smith  I  know,  and,  therefore,  as  he  is  the  appointed 
thorn  to  keep  a  proper  ballast  of  humility  in  S.  F,  B.  M. 
with  his  load  of  honors,  why,  be  it  so,  if  I  can  only 
have  the  proper  strength  and  diq)08ition  to  use  the  trial 
aright.  • .  •  Write  me  some  encouraging  news  if  you  can. 
How  will  the  present  calm  in  political  affairs  affect  our 
California  matters?" 

The  calm  to  which  he  referred  was  the  apparent  one 
which  had  settled  down  on  the  country  after  the  election 
of  Buchanan,  and  which,  as  everybody  knows,  was  but 
the  calm  before  the  storm  of  our  Civil  War.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  the  election  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
John  Y.  Mason,  our  Minister  to  France:  — 

*^I  may  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Sir,  on  the  issue 
of  the  late  election.  My  predictions  have  been  verified. 
The  country  is  quiet,  and,  as  usual  after  the  excitement 
of  an  election,  has  settled  down  into  orderly  acquies- 
cence to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  into  general  good 
feeling.  Europeans  can  hardly  understand  this  truly 
anomalous  phase  of  our  American  institutions;  they  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  characteristic  that  'we  fifpeak 
daggers  but  use  none ' ;  that  we  fight  with  ballots  and  not 
with  bullets;  that  we  have  abundance  of  inkshed  and 
little  bloodshed,  and  that  all  that  is  explosive  is  blown 
off  throu^  newspaper  safety-valves.*' 

The  events  of  the  next  few  years  were  destined  to 
shatter  the  peaceful  visions  of  this  lover  of  his  coimtry. 
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for  many  daggers  were  drawn^  the  bullets  flew  tliick 
and  fast,  and  the  bloodshed  was  appalling. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  histcnyof  the  telegraph,  in 
its  relation  to  its  inventor,  throu^  all  the  intricacies  in- 
volved in  the  conflicting  interests  of  various  companies 
and  men  in  this  its  formative  period* 

Morse  himself  was  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  on  the 
course  which  he  should  pursue,  a  course  which  would 
at  the  same  time  inure  to  his  financial  benefit  and  be 
in  accordance  with  his  high  s^ise  of  ri|^t.  Absolutely 
straightforward  and  honest  himself,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  believe  that  others  who  sfpoke  him  fair  were  not 
equally  sincere,  and  he  was  often  imposed  upon,  and  was 
frequently  forced,  in  the  exigencies  of  business,  to  be  in- 
timately associated  with  those  whose  ideas  of  ri|^t  and 
wrong  were  far  different  from  his  own.  The  one  person 
in  whose  absolute  integrity  he  had  faith  was  Amos  Ken- 
dall, and  yet  he  must  sometimes  have  thou^t  that  his 
friend  was  too  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others,  for  I 
find  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall's  of  January  4, 1857,  the 
following  warning:  — 

'"I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  give  up  all  idea  of  going 
out  again  on  the  cable-laying  expedition.  Your  true 
friends  do  not  comprdiend  how  it  is  that  you  give  your 
time,  your  labor,  and  your  fame  to  build  up  an  interest 
deliberately  and  unscrupulously  hostile  to  all  their  in- 
terests and  your  own. ...  I  believe  that  Peter  Cooper  is 
the  only  man  among  them  who  is  sincerely  your  friend. 
As  to  Field,  I  have  as  little  faith  in  him  as  I  have  in 
F.  O.  J.  Smith.  If  you  could  get  Cooper  to  take  a  stand 
in  favor  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract  for 
connection  with  the  N.  E.  Union  line  at  Boston,  he  can 
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put  an  end  to  all  trouble,  it,  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
refuse  to  concur  in  a  further  extension  of  their  lines 
South." 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  or,  perhaps,  because  Peter 
Cooper  succeeded  in  overcoming  Mr.  Kendall's  objec- 
tions, Morse  did  go  out  on  the  next  cable-laying  expedi- 
tion, and  yet  he  found  in  the  end  that  Mr.  Kendall's 
suspicions  were  by  no  means  unjustified*  But  of  this  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  United  States  Government  had  placed  the 
steam  frigate  Niagara  at  the  disposal  of  the  cable  com- 
pany, and  on  her  Morse,  as  the  electrician  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company,  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  21, 1857. 
Arriving  in  London,  he  was  again  honored  by  many 
attentions  and  entertainments,  including  a  dinner  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's.  The  loading  of  the  cable  on  board 
the  ships  designated  for  that  purpose  consumed,  neces- 
sarily, some  time,  and  Morse  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  visit  Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Mason,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Premier,  Count 
Walewski,  with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  indemnity 
which  all  agreed  was  due  to  him  from  the  nations  using 
his  invention.  This  conference  bore  fruity  as  we  shall 
see  latar  on. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Paris  he  makes  this  amus- 
ing comment  on  the  fashions  of  the  day,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  dearth  of  female  beauty  in  France:  — 

'*  You  must  consider  me  now  as  speaking  of  features 
only,  for  as  to  form,  alas,  that  is  under  such  a  total 
crinoline  eclipse  that  this  season  of  total  darkness  in 
fashion's  firmament  forbids  any  speculation  on  that 
subject.  The  reign  of  crinoline  ampUtude  is  not  only 
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not  removed,  but  is  more  dominant  than  ever.  Who 
could  have  predicted  that,  because  an  heir  to  the  French 
throne  was  in  expectancy,  all  womankind,  old  and  young, 
would  so  far  qrmpathize  with  the  amiable  consort  of 
Napoleon  DI  as  to  be,  in  appearance  at  least,  likely 
to  flood  the  earth  with  heirs;  that  grave  parliaments 
would  be  in  solemn  debate  upon  the  pressing  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  entrances  ol  royal  palaces  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  enlarged  crinolines;  that  the  new 
carriages  were  all  of  increased  dimensions  to  accom* 
modate  the  crinoline?  But  so  it  is;  it  is  the  age  of  crino- 
line. •  •  •  Talk  no  long^  of  chairs,  they  are  no  longer 
visible.  Talk  no  longer  of  tMe-4-t£tes;  two  crinolines 
mi^t  get  in  si^t  of  each  other,  at  least  by  the  use  of 
the  lorgnette,  but  as  for  conversation,  that  is  out  of  the 
question  excq>t  by  speaking  trumpets,  by  signs,  and 
who  knows  but  in  this  age  of  telegraphs  crinoline  may 
not  follow  the  world's  fashion  and  be  a  patroness  of  the 
Morse  system.'* 

All  the  preparations  for  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
laying  of  the  cable  proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  July  that  the  little  fleet  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  its  way  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  then 
to  Valencia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Lrdand,  which  was 
chosen  as  the  European  terminus  of  the  cable.  Morse 
wrote  many  pages  of  minute  details  to  his  wife,  and 
from  them  I  shall  select  the  most  important  and  in* 
teresting:  — 

*^Jvly  28.  Here  we  are  steaming  our  way  towards 
Cork  harbor,  with  most  beautiful  weather,  along  the 
Irish  coast,  which  is  in  full  view,  and  expecting  ta  be  in 
the  Cove  of  Cork  in  the  meaning  of  to-morrow.  • .  •  We 
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left  livetpool  yesterday  monuDg,  as  I  wrote  you  we 
should,  and  as  we  passed  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor 
we  were  cheered  from  the  rigging  by  the  tars  of  the 
various  vessds,  and  the  flags  of  others  were  dipped  as 
a  salute,  all  of  which  were  returned  by  us  in  kind.  The 
landing  stage  and  quays  of  Liverpool  were  densely 
crowded  with  pec^le  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as 
we  slowly  sailed  by  them. 

'*Two  steamers  acoomimnied  us  down  to  the  bar  filled 
with  people,  and  then,  after  mutual  cheering^  and  firing 
of  cannon  from  one  of  the  steamers,  they  returned  to 
port.  • .  •  We  shall  be  in  Cork  the  remainder  of  the  weeic, 
possibly  sailing  on  Saturday,  go  round  to  Valencia  and 
be  ready  to  commence  on  Monday.  Then,  if  all  things 
are  prosperous,  we  hope  to  reach  Newfoundland  in 
twenty  days,  and  dear  home  again  the  first  week  in 
September.  And  yet  there  may  be  delays  in  this  great 
work,  for  it  is  a  vast  and  new  one,  so  don't  be  impatient 
if  I  do  not  return  quite  so  soon.  The  work  must  be 
thoroughly  and  well  done  before  we  leave  it.  •  • . 

**  Evening f  ten  o^clock.  We  have  had  a  beautiful  day 
and  have  been  going  slowly  along  and  expect  to  be  in 
the  Cove  of  Cork  by  daylight  in  the  morning.  The  deck 
ci  our  ship  presents  a  curious  appearance  just  now. 
Between  the  main  and  mizasen  masts  is  an  immense  coil 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  cable,  the  rest 
is  in  larger  coils  below  decks.  Abaft  the  mizzen  mast 
is  a  ponderoua  mass  <rf  madun^y  for  regulating  the 
paying  out  of  the  cable,  a  steam-engine  and  boiler 
complete,  and  th^  have  just  been  testing  it  to  see  if  all 
is  right,  and  it  is  found  ri^t.  We  have  the  prospect  of 
a  fine  moon  for  our  expedition. 
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'*I  send  you  the  oc^y  of  a  prayer  that  has  been  read 
in  the  churches*  I  am  r^oiced  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christian  community  views  our  enterprise.  It  is 
calculated  to  ini^>ire  my  confidence  of  success.  What 
the  first  message  will  be  I  cannot  say,  but  if  I  send  it  it 
shall  be»  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  to  men.'  'Not  unto  us»  not  unto  us,  but  to 
Thy  name  be  all  the  ^ory."* 

^Jvly  S9f  four  o*dock  qftemoon.  On  awaking  this 
morning  at  five  o'clock  with  the  noise  of  coming  to 
anchor,  I  found  myself  safely  ensconced  in  one  id  the 
most  beautiful  harbors  in  the  worid,  with  Queenstown 
picturesquely  rising  upon  the  green  hiHs  from  the  foot  of 
the  bay.  •  •  • 

**Atigiut  1.  When  I  wrote  the  finishing  sentence  of 
my  last  letter  I  was  suffering  a  little  from  a  slight  acci- 
dent to  my  leg.  We  were  laying  out  the  cable  from  the 
two  ships,  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara,  to  connect  the 
two  halves  of  the  cable  together  to  experiment  through 
the  whole  length  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles  for  the 
first  time.  In  going  down  the  side  of  the  Agamemnon 
I  had  to  cross  over  several  small  boats  to  reach  the 
outer  one,  which  was  to  take  me  on  board  the  tug  which 
had  the  connecting  cable  on  board.  In  stq>ping  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  small  boats,  the  water  being  very 
rou^  and  the  boats  having  a  good  deal  of  motion,  I 
made  a  misstep,  my  right  1^  being  on  board  the  outer 
boat,  and  my  left  1^  went  down  between  the  two  boats 
scraping  the  skin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  near 
the  knee  for  some  two  or  three  inches.  It  pained  me  a 
little,  but  not  much,  still  I  knew  from  experience  that, 
however  slight  and  comparatively  painless  at  the  time» 
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I  should  be  laid  up  the  next  day  and  possibly  for  several 
days. 

^^My  warm-hearted,  generous  friend.  Sir  William 
(yShaughnessy,  was  on  board,  and,  being  a  surgeon,  he 
at  once  took  it  in  hand  and  dressed  it,  tell  Susan,  in 
good  hydropathic  style  with  cold  water.  I  felt  so  little 
inconvenience  from  it  at  the  time  that  I  assisted 
throughout  the  day  in  laying  the  cable,  and  operating 
through  it  after  it  was  joined,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  successful  result  of  jmssing  the  electri- 
city through  twenty-five  hundred  miles  at  the  rate  of 
one  signal  in  one  and  a  quarter  second.  Since  then  Dr. 
Whitehouse  has  succeeded  in  td^praphing  a  message 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  a  single  signal  in  three  quarters 
of  a  second.  If  the  cable,  therefore,  is  successfully  laid 
so  as  to  preserve  continuity  throughout,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  our  being  able  to  td^praph  through*  and  at  a 
good  commercial  speed. 

*  ^^I  have  been  on  my  back  for  two  days  and  am  stSU 
confined  to  the  ship.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  well 
enough  to  hobble  on  board  the  Agamemnon  and  assist 
in  some  experiments.'* 

The  accident  to  his  leg  was  more  serious  than  he  at 
first  imagined,  and  conditions  were  not  improved  by  his 
using  his  leg  more  than  was  prudent,  f 

**Augtut  $9  deven  o^ clock  am.  I  am  still  confined^ 
most  of  the  time  on  my  back  in  my  berth,  quite  to  my 
annoyance  in  one  respect,  to  wit,  that  I  am  unable  to 
be  on  board  the  Agamemnc^  with  Dr.  Whitehouse 
to  assist  at  the  experiments.  Yet  I  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for  that  gratitude  is  the  prevailii 
feding. 
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**  Seoen  o^dock.  All  the  ships  are  under  way  faom  the 
CoveofCoric  The  Lecyard  left  first»  then  the  AgamenH 
non^  then  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Niagara  last;  and 
at  this  moment  we  are  off  the  Head  of  Kinsale  in  the 
following  ord^:  Niagara,  Lec^>ard,  Agamemnon,  Sua- 
quehanna.  The  Cyclops  and  anoth^  vessel,  the  Advice^ 
left  for  Valencia  on  Saturday  evening,  and,  with  a  beau- 
tiful night  before  us»  we  h<^  to  be  there  also  by  noon 
to-morrow. 

^^This  day  three  hundred  and  sixly-five  years  ago 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  vcqrage  of  discovery  and 
discovered  America.'* 

**Augtist4.  Off  the  Skelfisp  lig^ty  of  which  I  send  you 
a  sketch.  A  beautiful  morning  with  head  wind  and 
heavy  sea,  making  many  seasick.  We  are  about  fifteen 
miles  from  our  point  of  destination.  Our  companion 
ships  are  out  of  si^t  astern,  except  the  Susquehanna* 
which  is  behind  us  only  about  a  mile.  In  a  few  hours  we 
hope  to  reach  our  expectant  friends  in  Valencia  and  to 
commaice  the  great  work  in  earnest. 

^'Our  ship  is  crowded  with  engineers,  and  operators, 
and  dd^ates  from  the  Governments  of  Russia  and 
France,  and  the  deck  is  a  bewildering  mass  of  ma- 
chinery, steam-engines,  cog-wheels,  breaks,  boilers, 
ropes  of  hemp  and  ropes  of  wire,  buoys  and  boys,  pul- 
leys and  sheaves  of  wood  and  iron,  cylind^s  of  wood 
and  cylinders  of  iron,  meters  of  aU  kinds, — >ane- 
mometers,  thermometers,  barometers,  electrometers,  -^ 
steam-gauges,  ships*  logs  —  from  the  common  log  to 
Massey's  log  and  Friend's  Iqg,  to  our  friend  White* 
house's  electro-magnetic  log,  which  I  think  wQl  prove 
to  be  the  best  of  all,  with  a  modification  I  have  sug- 
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gested.  Thus  freighted  we  expect  to  di^gKMrge  most  of 
our  solid  cargo  before  reaching  imdK)cean. 

**  I  am  keeping  ready  to  close  this  at  a  moment's  warn* 
ing»  so  give  all  manner  of  love  to  all  friends,  kisses  to 
whom  losses  are  due.  I  am  getting  almost  impatient 
at  the  delays  we  necessarily  encounter,  but  our  great 
work  must  not  be  neglected.  I  have  seen  enou£^  to 
know  now  that  the  Atlantic  Tdc^graph  is  sure  to  be 
established,  for  His  practicable.** 

Was  it  a  foreboding  of  what  was  to  happen  that 
caused  him  to  add:  — 

**We  may  not  mcceed  in  our  first  attempt;  some  little 
neglect  or  accident  may  foil  our  present  efforts,  but  the 
present  enterprise  will  result  in  gathering  stores  of  ex- 
perience which  will  make  the  next  effort  certain.  Not 
that  I  do  not  expect  success  now,  but  accidental  failure 
now  will  not  be  the  evidence  of  its  impracticability. 

**Our  principal  electrical  difficulty  is  the  slowness 
with  which  we  must  manipulate  in  order  to  be  intelli* 
gible;  twenty  words  in  shrteen  minutes  is  now  the  rate. 
I  am  confident  we  can  get  more  aher  awhile,  but  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  has  its  own  rate  of  talking  and  can- 
not be  urged  to  speak  faster,  any  more  than  any  other 
orator,  without  danger  of  becoming  unintelligible. 

**  Three  o*clock  p.m.  We  are  in  Valencia  Harbor.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  anchor.  A  pilot  who  has  just  come 
to  show  us  our  anchorage  ground  says:  'There  are  a 
power  of  people  ashore.'" 

**  August  8.  Yesterday,  at  half  past  six  P.M.,  all  bdng 
right,  we  commenced  again  paying  out  the  heavy  shore^ 
end,  of  which  we  had  about  eight  miles  to  be  left  on  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  coast,  to  bear  the  attrition  of  the 
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waves  and  to  prevent  injuiy  to  the  delicate  norve  ^irliich 
it  indoses  in  its  iron  mail,  and  which  is  the  living  piin* 
ciple  of  the  whole  work.  A  critical  time  was  ai^roach- 
ing,  it  was  when  the  end  of  the  massive  cable  should 
pass  overboard  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  main  and 
smaller  cable.  I  was  in  my  berth,  by  order  of  the  sur- 
geon, lest  my  injured  limb,  which  was  somewhat  in* 
flamed  by  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  too  much  walk* 
ing  about,  should  become  worse. 

*'  Above  my  head  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  great 
wheels,  over  which  the  cable  was  passing  and  was  bein^ 
regulated,  every  now  and  then  giving  a  tremendous 
thump  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  kq>t  me  from  sleq>^ 
and  I  knew  thqr  were  approaching  the  critical  point. 
Presently  it  came.   The  machin^y  stopped,  and  soon 
amid  the  voices  I  heard  the  unwelcome  intelligence—* 
'The  cable  is  broke.'  Sure  enough  the  smaller  cable  at 
this  point  h|ui  parted,  but,  owing  to  the  prudent  pre- 
cautions of  those  superintending,  the  end  of  the  great 
cable  had  been  buoyed  and  the  hawsers  which  had  be^i 
attached  secured  it.  The  sea  was  moderate,  the  moon« 
light  gave  a  clear  sight  of  all,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
joyous  sound  of  'All  ri^t'  was  heard,  the  machinery 
commenced  a  low  and  regular  rumbling,  like  the  pur* 
ring  of  a  great  cat,  which  has  continued  from  that 
moment  (midnight)  till  the  present  moment  uninter- 
rupted. 

''The  coil  on  deck  is  most  beautifully  uncoiling  at 
the  rate  of  three  nautical  miles  an  hour.  The  day  is 
magnificent,  the  land  has  almost  disapi>eared  and  oiur 
companion  ships  are  leisurdy  sailing  with  us  at  equal 
pace,  and  we  are  all,  of  course,  in  fine  spirits.  I  sent 
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you  a  telegraph  diq>atch  this  mommg,  thirty  miles  out, 
which  you  will  duly  receive  with  others  that  I  shall  send 
if  aU  continues  to  go  on  without  interruption,  if  you 
do  receive  any,  preserve  them  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  they  will  be  great  curiosities/' 

**Augti9l  10.  Thus  far  we  have  had  most  delightful 
weather,  and  everything  goes  on  r^^arly  and  satis- 
factorily. You  are  aware  we  cannot  stop  night  nor  day 
in  paying  out.  On  Saturday  we  made  our  calculations 
that  the  first  great  coil,  which  is  upon  the  main  deck, 
would  be  completely  paid  out,  and  one  of  our  critical 
movements,  to  wit,  the  change  from  this  coil  to  the 
next,  which  is  far  forward,  would  be  made  by  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning  (Sunday).  So  we  were 
up  and  watching  the  last  flake  of  the  first  coil  gradually 
diminishing.  Everything  had  been  well  prepared;  the 
men  were  at  their  posts;  it  was  an  anxious  moment  lest 
a  kink  might  occur.  But,  as  the  last  round  came  up, 
the  motion  of  the  ship  was  slightly  slackened,  the  men 
handled  the  slack  cable  handsomely,  and  in  two  min<- 
utes  the  change  was  made  with  perfect  order,  and  the 
paying  out  from  the  second  coil  was  as  regularly  com- 
menced and  at  this  moment  continues,  and  at  an  in- 
creased rate  to-day  of  five  miles  per  hour. 

'^Last  night,  however,  was  another  critical  moment. 
On  examining  our  chart  of  soundings  we  f  oimd  the  depth 
of  the  ocean  gradually  increasing  up  to  about  f  oiu*  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  then  the  chart  showed  a  sudden  and 
great  increase  to  seventeen  hundred  fathoms,  and  then 
a  further  increase  to  two  thousand  and  fifty,  nearly  the 
greatest  depth  with  which  we  should  meet  in  the  whole 
distance.  We  had,  therefore,  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
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additiaoal  dcpdi  np^i  tbe  ^tnhdog  of  the  csbk*    A't 
two  in  the  monung  the  effect  dhowed  itself  in  a  greater 
gtnun  and  a  moge  n^iwd  tendency  to  nm  fart,  Weconld 
chedL  its  q»eed»  fant  it  18  a  dangetaos  prooeai.  Toontd^ 
den  a  diede  wouid  tnevikilg  niap  Ae  eabk.  Too  slack  a 
refai  would  allovr  d  its  egress  at  such  a  wasting  sate  and 
at  soch  a  yiolent  speed  that  we  should  lose  too  great  a 
portion  d  the  cable»  and  its  futoie  stopping  within 
eontrollable  Emits  be  almost  impossible.    Henoe  our 
anxiety.   All  wefe  on  the  alert;  our  expert  engineeffs 
applied  the  brakes  most  judiciously,  and  at  the  moment 
Iwrite  — latitude  fir  28'  — the  cable  is  being  laid  at 
the  depth  of  two  miles  in  its  ocean  bed  as  regularly 
and  with  as  mudi  facility  as  it  was  in  the  dq>th  of  a  few 
fathoms.  •  •  • 

^*Six  TM.  We  have  just  had  a  fearful  alarm.  *Stafp 
her!  Stop  her!'  was  reiterated  from  many  voices  on 
deck.  On  going  xxp  I  perceived  the  cable  had  got  out 
of  its  sheaves  and  was  running  out  at  great  q[>eed.  All 
was  confusion  for  a  few  moments.  Mr.  Canning,  our 
friend,  who  was  the  engineer  ot  the  Newfoundland  cable, 
showed  great  presence  of  mind,  and  to  his  coolness  and 
skill,  I  think,  is  due  the  remedying  ol  the  evil.  By  rope 
stoppers  the  cable  was  at  length  brou^t  to  a  standstill, 
and  it  strained  most  ominously,  perspiring  at  every 
part  great  tar  drops.  But  it  held  together  long  enough 
to  put  the  cable  on  the  sheaves  again." 

** Tuesday y  Augiuill.  Abruptly  indeed  am  I  stopped 
in  my  letter.  This  morning  at  S.45  the  cable  parted, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  on  our  way  back  to  England.'* 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  Old  World 
with  the  New  by  means  of  an  electric  nerve.  Authorities 
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di£Fer  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  disaster,  but  the 
cause  was  proved  to  be  what  Morse  had  foreseen  when 
he  wrote:  **Too  sudden  a  check  would  inevitably  snap 
the  cable/* 

While,  of  course,  disappointed,  he  was  not  discour- 
aged, for  under  date  of  August  IS,  he  writes:  — 

*'Our  accident  will  delay  the  enterprise  but  will  not 
defeat  it.  I  consider  it  a  settled  fact,  from  all  I  have 
seen,  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable.  It  will  surely  be 
accomplished.  There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
that  has  for  a  m<Hnent  appeared,  none  that  has  shaken 
my  faith  in  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  My  report  to  the 
company  as  co-electrician  will  show  everything  right  in 
that  department.  We  got  an  electric  current  through  till 
the  moment  of  parting,  so  that  electric  connection  was 
perfect,  and  yet  the  farther  we  paid  out  the  feebler  were 
the  currents,  indicating  a  difficulty  which,  however,  I 
do  not  consider  serious,  while  it  is  of  a  nature  to  require 
attentive  investigation.*' 

**PlynumthfAtigiistl7.  Here  I  am  still  held  by  the  leg 
and  lying  in  my  berth  from  which  I  have  not  moved 
for  sis  days.  I  suffer  but  little  pain  unless  I  attempt  to 
sit  up,  and  the  healing  process  is  going  on  most  favor- 
ably but  slowly.  •  •  •  I  have  been  here  three  days  and 
have  not  yet  had  a  glimjMae  of  the  beautiful  country  that 
surrounds  us,  and  if  we  should  be  ordered  to  another 
port  before  I  can  be  out  I  shall  have  as  good  an  idea  of 
Plymouth  as  I  should  have  at  home  looking  at  a  map.** 

While  the  wounded  leg  healed  slowly,  the  plans  of  the 
company  moved  more  deliberately  still.  A  movement 
was  on  foot  for  the  East  India  Company  to  purchase 
what  remained  ci  the  cable  for  use  in  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
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Ptfsian  Gulf,  so  that  the  Atlantic  Compaay  could  start 
afresh  with  an  entirely  new  cable,  and  Morse  hoped  that 
this  plan  might  be  consununated  at  an  early  date  so  that 
he  could  return  to  America  in  thcNiagara;  but  the  ne« 
gotiations  halted  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 
The  burden  of .  his  letters  to  his  wife  is  always  that  a  de* 
dsion  is  promised  by  ^'to-morrow/'  and  finally  he  says 
in  deceleration:  ** To-day  was  to-morrow  yesterday,  but 
to-day  has  to-day  another  to-morrow,  on  which  day,  as 
usual,  we  are  to  know  something.  But  as  to-day  has  not 
yet  gone,  I  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  learn  what  it  is  to 
bring  forth/' 

His  letters  are  filled  with  affectionate  longing  to  be  at 
home  again  and  with  loving  messages  to  all  his  dear 
ernes,  and  at  last  he  is  able  to  say  that  his  wound  has 
completely  healed,  and  that  he  has  decided  to  leave  the 
Niagara  and  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  Arabia,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  at  his  beloved 
home  on  the  Hudson. 

While  still  intensely  interested  in  the  great  cable  enr 
terprise,  he  begins  to  question  the  advisability  of  contin- 
uing his  connection  with  the  men  against  whom  Mr. 
Kendall  had  warned  him,  for  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Richard,  of  October  15,  1857,  he  says:  '^I  intend  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  enter- 
prise, as  they  who  are  prominent  on  this  side  of  the 
water  in  its  intarests  are  using  it  with  all  their  efforts 
and  influence  against  my  invention,  and  my  interests* 
and  thoseof  my  assignees,  to  whom  I  feel  bound  in  honor 
to  attach  myself,  even  if  some  of  them  have  been  de- 
cdved  into  coalition  with  the  hostile  party/* 
'  It  was,  however,  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that 
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lie  was  not  connected  with  future  attempts  to  lay  the 
cable.  His  withdrawal  was  not  altogether  voluntary  in 
i^ite  of  what  he  said  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted.  While  he  had  been  made  an  Honorary  Director 
of  the  company  in  1857,  although  not  a  stockholder,  a 
law  was  subsequently  passed  declaring  that  only  stock- 
holders could  be  directors,  even  honorary  directors.  He 
had  not  felt  financially  able  to  purchase  stock,  but  it  was 
a  source  of  astonishment  to  him  and  to  oth»«  that  a  few 
shares,  at  least,  had  not  beai  allotted  to  him  for  his  val- 
uable services  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  cheerfully  given  of  his  time  and  talents  in 
the  first  attempt,  although  cautioned  by  Mr.  Kendall. 

He  goes  f  uUy  into  the  whole  matter  in  a  v^y  long 
letter  to  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  ct  Decemb^  27, 1858,  in 
which  he  details  his  connection  with  the  cable  company, 
his  regret  and  surprise  at  being  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  his  not  being  a  stockholder,  especially  as,  on  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Europe,  he  found  that  two  other  men  had 
been  made  honorary  directors,  although  they  were  not 
stockholders.  He  says  that  he  learned  also  that  '*Mr. 
Field  had  represented  to  the  Directors  that  I  was  hostile 
to  the  company,  and  was  using  my  exertions  to  defeat 
the  measures  for  aid  from  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
misrepres^itations  that  I  was  not  elected.'* 

He  says  farther  on:  '*I  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  gi^t  enterprise,  althou^^  prevented 
in  the  way  I  have  shown  from  being  present.  I  ought  to 
have  been  with  the  cable  squadron  last  summer.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  not  there.  I  hope  Mr.  Field 
can  exculpate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board,  before 
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the  worlds  and  before  his  own  conscience,  in  the  course 
he  has  takea/' 

On  the  margin  ci  the  letter-press  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Kendall  on  December  22, 1859,  is  a  note 
m  pencil  written,  evidently,  at  a  later  date:  *'Mr.  Field 
has  since  manifested  by  his  conduct  a  different  temper* 
I  have  long  since  forgiven  what,  after  all,  may  have  been 
error  of  ignorance  on  his  part/* 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  his  connection  with 
the  cable  company  was  severed,  and  that  his  relations 
with  Messrs.  Field,  Cooper,  etc.,  were  decidedly  strained. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that,  had  he  continued  as  elec- 
trician of  the  company,  the  second  attempt  might  have 
been  successful,  for  he  foresaw  the  difliculty  which  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and,  had  he  beai  the  guiding  mind,  it 
would,  naturally,  have  been  avoided.  The  proof  of  this  is 
in  the  following  incident,  which  was  related  by  a  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Jewett,  to  Mr.  Prime:  — 

^'I  thought  it  might  inta^st  you  to  know  when  and 
how  Professor  Morse  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
success  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  I  accompanied  him  to 
Europe  on  the  steamer  Fulton,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  July  24, 1858.  We  were  nearing  Southampton  when 
a  sail  boat  was  noticed  approaching,  and  soon  our  vessel 
was  boarded  by  a  young  man  who  sought  an  interview 
with  Professor  Morse,  and  announced  to  him  that  a  mes* 
sage  from  America  had  just  been  received,  the  first  that 
had  passed  along  the  wire  lying  upon  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

^'Professor  Morse  was,  of  course,  greatly  delighted, 
but,  turning  to  me,  said:  *  TJUs  is  very  gratifying,  but  it 
is  dovbliful  whether  numy  more  messages  wiU  be  rec^ 
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BxA  gave  as  his  reason  that  —  'the  cable  had  been  so 
long  stored  in  an  improper  place  that  much  of  the  coat- 
ing had  been  destroyed,  and  the  cable  was  in  other 
respects  injured/  His  prediction  proved  to  be  true/' 

And  Mr.  Prime  adds:  **Had  he  been  in  the  board  of 
direction,  had  his  judgment  and  experience  as  dectri- 
dan  been  employed,  that  great  calamity,  which  cost 
millions  of  mon^  and  eight  years  of  delay  in  the  use  of 
the  ocean  tel^praph,  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  averted." 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been. 
WiB  letters  show  that  the  action  of  the  directors  amassed 
and  hurt  him,  and  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  enterprise  the 
success  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  prc^hesy . 

Many  other  matters  claimed  his  attention  at  this 
time,  for,  as  usual  upon  returning  from  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence, he  found  his  affairs  in  more  or  less  confusion,  and 
his  time  for  some  months  after  his  return  was  spent 
mainly  in  straightening  them  out.  The  winter  was  spent 
in  New  York  with  his  family,  but  business  calling  him  to 
Washington,  he  gives  utterance,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  of 
December  16,  to  s^itiments  which  will  afqpeal  to  all  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Govern- 
ment service:  — 

'^  As  yet  I  have  not  had  the  least  success  in  getting  a 
proper  position  for  Charles.  A  mare  thankless,  repul- 
sive business  than  asking  for  a  situation  under  Govern- 
ment I  cannot  conceive.  I  would  myself  starve  rather 
than  ask  such  a  favor  if  I  w^?e  alone  concerned.  The 
modes  of  obtaining  even  a  hearing  are  such  as  to  drive  a 
man  of  any  sensitiveness  to  wish  himself  in  the  depths 
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of  the  forest  away  from  the  vicmity  d  men*  rather  than 
enoounter  the  airs  of  those  on  their  temporaiy  thrones 
of  power.  I  cannot  say  what  I  fed«  I  shall  do  all  I  can, 
but  anticipate  no  success. ...  I  called  to  see  Secretary 
Toncey  for  the  purpose  of  asking  hhn  to  put  me  in  the 
way  ci  finding  some  place  for  Charies,  but,  after  send- 
ing in  my  card  and  waiting  in  the  anteroom  for  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  hour,  he  took  no  notice  of  my  card, 
just  left  his  room,  passed  by  ddiberately  the  open  door 
of  the  anteroom  without  speaking  to  me,  and  left  the 
building.  This  may  be  all  explained  and  I  will  charitably 
hope  there  was  no  intuition  of  rudeness  to  me,  but,  un- 
explained, a  ruder  slight  could  not  well  be  conceived/' 

The  affection  of  the  three  Morse  brothers  for  each 
other  was  unusually  strong,  and  it  is  from  the  unre- 
served correspondence  between  Finley  and  Sidnqr  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  material  f <Hr  this  work  has 
been  gathered.  Both  of  these  brothars  possessed  a  keoi 
sense  of  humor  and  delisted  in  playful  banter.  The 
following  is  written  in  pencO  on  an  odd  scrap  of  papar 
and  has  no  date:  — 

*' When  my  brother  and  I  were  chfldren  my  father  one 
day  took  us  each  on  his  knee  and  said:  'Now  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  character  of  each  of  you.'  He  then  told 
us  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  *Now,'  said 
he,  'Finley '  (that  is  me),  'you  are  the  Hare  and  Sidney, 
your  brother,  is  the  Tortoise.  See  if  I  am  not  correct  in 
prophesying  your  future  careers.'  So  ever  since  it  has 
been  a  topic  of  banter  between  Sidney  and  me.  Some- 
times Sidnqr  seemed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  I; 
then  he  would  say,  'The  old  tortoise  is  ahead.'  Then  I 
would  take  a  vigorous  run  and  cry  out  to  him,  'The  hare 
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is  ahead/  For  I  am  naturally  quick  and  impuLsive,  and 
he  sluggish  and  phlegmatic.  So  I  am  now  going  to  give 
him  the  Hare  riding  the  Tortoise  as  a  piece  of  fun. 
Sidney  will  say:  'Ah!  you  see  the  Hare  is  obliged  to  ride 
on  the  Tortoise  in  order  to  get  to  the  goal/  But  I  shall 
say : '  Yes»  but  the  Tortoise  could  not  get  there  unless  the 
Hare  spurred  him  up  and  guided  him/'' 

Both  of  these  brothers  achieved  success,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  moral  of  the  old  fable,  the  hare  quite 
outdistanced  the  tortoise,  without,  however,  kindling 
any  spark  of  jealousy  in  that  faithful  heart. 

While  Sidney  was  still  in  Europe  his  brother  writes  to 
him  on  December  29, 1857:  — 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  must  think  of  me  for  not  hav- 
ing written  to  you  since  my  return.  It  has  not  been  for 
want  of  will  but  truly  from  the  impossibility  of  with- 
drawing myself  from  an  unprecedented  pressure  of  more 
important  duties,  on  which  to  write  so  that  you  could 
form  any  dear  idea  of  them  would  be  impossible.  These 
duties  arise  from  the  state  of  my  affairs  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  conduct  of  parties  intent  on  controlling 
all  my  property.  But,  I  am  happy  to  state,  my  affairs 
are  in  a  way  of  adjustment  through  the  active  exertions 
of  my  faithful  agent  and  friend,  Mr.  Kendall,  so  far  as 
his  declining  strength  permits.  ...  I  wish  you  were  near 
me  so  that  we  could  exchange  views  on  many  subjects, 
particularly  on  the  one  which  so  largely  occupies  public 
attention  everywhere.  I  have  been  collecting  works  pro 
and  con  on  the  Slavery  question  with  a  view  of  writing 
upon  it.  We  are  in  perfect  accord,  I  think,  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  believe  that  you  and  I  would  be  considered  in 
New  England  as  rank  heretics,  for,  I  confess,  the  more  I 
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ftudy  the  subject  the  more  I  fed  compelled  to  declare 
myself  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  question. 

'^I  care  not  for  the  judgment  of  men,  however;  I  fed 
on  sure  ground  while  standing  on  Bible  doctrine,  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  fearful  hallucina- 
tion, not  less  absurd  than  that  which  bedouded  some  of 
the  most  pious  and  otherwise  intdligent  minds  of  the 
days  of  Salem  witchcraft,  has  for  a  time  darkened  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  North/' 

The  event  has  seemed  to  prove  that  it  was  the  South- 
em  sympathizers  at  the  North,  those  ''most  pious  and 
otherwise  intdligent  minds,''  whose  moral  atmosphere 
was  darkened  by  a  ''fearful  hallucination,"  for  no  one 
now  claims  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution  because 
the  Bible  says,  "Slaves,  chey  your  masters." 

I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  Mcnrse's 
visit  to  Europe  in  1856  was  to  seek  to  persuade  the 
various  Governments  which  were  using  his  telegraph  to 
grant  him  some  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  idea  was 
recdved  favorably  at  the  different  courts,  and  resulted 
in  a  concerted  movement  initiated  by  the  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  representing  France,  and  participated  in  by  ten  of 
the  European  nations.  The  sittings  of  this  convention, 
or  congress,  were  hdd  in  Paris  from  April,  1858,  to  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  the  result  is  announced  in 
a  letter  of  Count  Walewdd  to  Morse  of  Sq>tember  1 : — 

Sm, — It  is  with  livdy  satisfaction  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  announce  to  you  that  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  will  be  remitted  to  you,  in  four  an- 
nuities, in  the  name  of  France,  of  Austria,  of  Belgium, 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  Piedmont,  of  Russia,  of  the 
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Holy  See,  of  Sweden,  of  Tuscany  and  of  Turkey,  as  an 
honorary  gratuity,  and  as  a  reward,  altogether  per- 
sonal, of  your  useful  labors.  Nothing  can  better  mark 
than  this  collective  act  of  reward  the  sentiment  of 
public  gratitude  which  your  invention  has  so  justly 
excited. 

The  Emperor  has  already  given  you  a  testimonial 
of  his  high  esteem  when  he  conferred  upon  you,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  decoration  of  a  Chevalier  ci  his 
wder  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  You  will  find  a  new  mark 
of  it  in  the  initiative  which  his  Majesty  wished  that 
his  government  should  take  in  this  conjimcture;  and  the 
decision  that  I  charge  myself  to  bring  to  yoiu*  knowl- 
edge is  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  eager  and  qnnpathetic 
adhesion  that  his  proposition  has  met  with  from  the 
states  I  have  just  enumerated. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  on  this  occadon,  sir,  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  as  wdl  as  the  assurance  of  my 
sentiments  of  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 

While  this  letter  is  dated  September  1,  the  amount 
of  the  gratuity  agreed  upon  seems  to  have  been  made 
known  soon  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  for 
on  April  29,  the  following  letter  was  written  to  Morse  by 
M.  van  den  Broek,  his  agent  in  all  the  preliminaries 
leading  up  to  the  convention,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was 
to  receive  as  his  conunission  one  third  of  the  amount  of 
the  award,  whatever  it  might  be:  "I  have  this  morning 
seen  the  secretary  of  the  Minister,  and  from  him  learned 
that  the  sum  definitely  fixed  is  400,000  francs,  payable 
in  four  years.  This  does  not  by  any  means  answer 
our  expectations,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  much 
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disappointed,  yet  I  used  eveiy  exertion  in  my  power» 
but  without  avail,  to  procure  a  grant  of  a  larger  sum/' 

It  certainly  was  a  pitiful  return  for  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  Morse's  invention  had  saved  or  earned  for 
those  nations  which  used  it  as  a  government  monopoly, 
and  while  I  find  no  note  of  complaint  in  his  own  letters, 
his  friends  were  more  outspoken.  Mr.  KendaU,  in  a 
letter  of  May  18,  exclaims:  "'I  know  not  how  to  express 
my  contempt  of  the  meanness  of  the  European  Gov- 
ernments in  the  award  they  propose  to  make  you 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Telegraph.  I  had  set  the  sum 
at  half  a  million  dollars  as  the  least  that  they  could 
feel  to  be  at  all  compatible  with  their  dignity.  I  hope 
you  wiU  acknowledge  it  more  as  atribute  to  the  merits 
of  your  invention  than  as  an  adequate  reward  for  it.'' 

And  in  a  letter  of  June  5,  answering  one  of  Morse's 
which  must  have  contained  some  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, Mr.  Kendall  says  further:  **  In  reference  to  the 
second  subject  of  your  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is 
only  as  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  your  invention 
that  the  European  grant  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  con- 
sidered either  'generous'  or  *  magnanimous.'  As  an 
indemnity  it  is  niggardly  and  mean." 

It  will  be  in  place  to  record  here  the  testimonials  of 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Inventor  of  the 
Telegraph,  manifested  in  various  forms:  — 

France.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  L^on  of  Honor. 

Prussia.  The  Scientific  Gold  Medal  of  Prussia  set 
in  the  lid  of  a  gold  snuff-box. 

Aiutria.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  Scientific  €rold  Medal  of  Austria. 
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Ruaaia.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Spain.  The  cross  of  Ejiight  Commander  de  Numero 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Portugal.  The  cross  of  a  Ejiight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword. 

Italy.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  cross  of  a  Knight  of  Saints  Lazaro  and  Mauritio. 

Wilrttemberg.  The  Scientific  Gold  Medal  of  Wtirt- 
temberg. 

Turkey.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity,  and 
the  decoration  in  diamonds  of  the  Nishan  If tichar,  or 
Order  of  Glory. 

Denmark.  The  cross  of  Ejiight  Conmiander  of  the 
Dannebrog. 

Holy  See.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Belgium.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

HoUand.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Sweden.  A  contributor  to  the  honorary  gratuity. 

Great  Britain.  Nationally  nothing. 

Svntzerland.  Nationally  nothing. 

Saxony.  Nationally  nothing. 

The  decorations  and  medals  enumerated  above,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Danish  cross,  which  had  to  be  re- 
turned at  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  one  of  the 
medals,  which  mysteriously  disappeared  many  years 
ago,  are  now  in  the  Morse  case  at  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  having  been  presented  to  that  institu- 
tion by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  inventor. 
It  should  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  him  by  foreign  governments,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Swe- 
den, a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
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principal  flcientific  societies  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  already  noted  in  these  pages  that  his  alma  mater, 
Yale,  conferred  on  him  the  d^iree  of  LL.D. 

I  have  said  that  I  find  no  note  of  complaint  in  Morsels 
letters.  Whatever  his  feelings  of  disappointment  may 
have  been,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  the  following  let- 
tCT  to  Count  Walewsld  on  September  15, 1858.  Perhaps 
a  slight  note  of  irony  may  be  read  into  the  sentence 
accepting  the  gratuity,  but,  if  intended,  I  fear  it  waa 
too  feeble  to  have  reached  its  mark,  and  the  letter  is» 
as  a  whole  and  under  the  circumstances,  almost  too 
fulsome,  conforming,  however^  to  the  stilted  style  of 
the  time:  — 

On  my  return  to  Paris  from  Switzerland  I  have  this 
day  received,  from  the  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  gratifying  information  which  Your  Excellency 
did  me  the  honor  to  send  to  me  through  him,  respecting 
the  decision  of  the  congress  of  the  distinguished  dip* 
lomatic  representatives  of  ten  of  the  August  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  held  in  special  reference  to  myself. 

You  have  had  the  considerate  kindness  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  a  proceeding  which  reflects  the  highest 
honor  upon  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  noble 
associates,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  language  adequately 
to  express  to  them  my  feelings  of  profound  gratitude. 

But  especially.  Your  Excellency,  do  I  want  words  to 
express  towards  the  august  head  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  Your  Excellency,  the  thankful  senti^ 
ments  of  my  heart  for  the  part  so  prominently  taken  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  by  Your  Excellency,  in  so 
generously  initiating  this  measure  for  my  honor  in 
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inviting  the  governments  of  Europe  to  a  conference  on 
the  subject,  and  for  so  zealously  and  warmly  advocating 
and  perseveringly  conducting  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, the  measure  in  which  the  Imperial  Government 
so  magnanimously  took  the  initiative. 

I  accept  the  gratuity  thus  tendered,  on  the  basis  of 
an  honorary  testimonial  and  a  personal  reward,  with 
tenfold  more  gratification  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  sum  of  money,  however  large,  offered  on  the 
basis  of  a  commercial  negotiation. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  receive  my  thanks,  how- 
ever inadequately  expressed,  and  to  believe  that  I  ap- 
preciate Your  Excellency's  kind  and  generous  services 
performed  in  the  midst  of  your  high  official  duties,  con- 
summating a  proceeding  so  unique,  and  in  a  manner 
so  graceful,  that  personal  kindness  has  been  beautifully 
blended  with  official  dignity. 

I  will  address  respectively  to  the  honorable  ministers 
who  were  Your  Excellency's  colleagues  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  their  participation  in  this  act  of  high  honor  to  me. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my 
lasting  gratitude  and  highest  consideration  in  subscrib- 
ing myself 

Your  Excellence's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Samuel  F.  B.  Mobsb. 
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8. 1858  —  SBFTEMBER  tl»  180 

Viaiti  Europe  agdn  with  a  large  f aiiiilj  party.  —  Rcgreli  tfaii.  —  Saib  lor 
Porto  Rioo  with  wife  and  two  children.  —  Fint  impreMions  of  the  tiopici.  — 
Hoepitalitiee.  —  Hit  ton-in-Uw's  plantation.  —  Death  of  Alfred  VaiL-— 
SmithMnian  ezoneratee  Henry.  —  European  honon  to  Mone.  —  Fint  fine 
of  telegraph  in  Porto  Rioo.  —  Banquet.  —  Returm  home.  —  Reoq>tk»i  at 
Poughkeepsie.  —  Ref ueee  to  become  candidate  for  the  Pteridency.  —  Pui^ 
chaaee  New  Yoric  house.  —  F.  O.  J.  Smith  daima  part  of  European  gratuity. 
T-  Succeeds  through  legal  technicality.  —  Vint  of  Prince  of  Wales.  —  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  —  War  douds.  —  Letters  on  slaTefy,  etc  —  Matthew  Vaasar. 
—  Efforts  as  peacemaker.  —  Foraees  Northern  victoiy.  —  Gloomy  f cnebod* 
ings.  —  Monument  to  his  father.  —  Divides  part  of  European  gratuity  with 
widow  of  VaiL  —  Continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace.  —  Bible  aigumenta 
in  favor  of  slaveiy. 

Many  letters  of  this  period,  induding  a  whole  letter- 
press copy-book,  are  missing/ many  of  the  letters  in 
other  copy-books  are  quite  illegible  through  the  fading 
of  the  ink,  and  others  have  been  torn  out  (by  whom  I  do 
not  know)  and  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  summarize  the  events  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1858,  and  61  some  of  the  following 
years. 

We  find  that,  on  July  24, 1858,  Morse- sailed  with  his 
family,  including  his  three  young  boys,  his  mother-in- 
law  and  other  relatives,  a  party  of  fifteen  all  told,  for 
Havre  on  the  steamer  Fulton;  that  he  was  tendered  a 
banquet  by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Paris,  and  that  he 
was  received  with  honor  wherever  he  went.  Travelling 
with  a  large  family  was  a  different  proposition  from  the 
independence  which  he  had  enjoyed  on  his  previous 
visits  to  Europe,  when  he  was  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied only  by  his  wife  and  niece,  and  he  pathetically 
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remarks  to  his  brother  Sidney,  in  a  letter  of  September 
8,  written  from  Interlaken:  *'It  was  a  great  mistake  I 
committed  in  bringing  my  family.  I  have  scaicdy  had 
one  moment's  pleasure,  and  am  almost  worn  out  with 
anxieties  and  cares.  If  I  get  back  safe  with  them  to 
Paris  I  hope,  after  arranging  my  affairs  there,  to  go 
as  direct  as  possible  to  Southampton,  and  settle  them 
there  till  I  sail  in  November.  I  am  tired  of  travelling 
and  long  for  the  rqxise  of  Locust  Grove,  if  it  shall 
please  our  Heavenly  Fath»  to  permit  us  to  meet  there 
again." 

Before  returning  to  the  quiet  of  his  h<mie  on  the  Hud« 
son,  however,  he  paid  a  visit  which  he  had  long  had 
in  contemplation.  On  Novemb^  17,  1858,  he  and  his 
wife  and  their  two  younger  sons  sailed  from  Southamp- 
ton for  Porto  Rico,  where  his  eld»  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  lind,  had  for  many  years  lived,  and  where  his 
younger  daughter  had  been  visiting  while  he  was  in 
Europe.  He  describes  his  first  impressions  of  a  tropical 
country  in  a  letter  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Griswold, 
who  had  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Geneva  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  his  son  Arthur,  a  lad  of 
nine:  — 

''In  St.  Thomas  we  received  every  possible  attention. 
The  €rovemor  called  on  us  and  invited  Edward  and 
myself  to  breakfast  (at  10.80  o'clock)  the  day  we  left. 
He  lives  in  a  fine  mansion  on  one  of  the  lesser  hills  that 
enclose  the  harbor,  having  directly  beneath  him  on  the 
slope,  and  only  separated  by  a  wall,  the  residence  of 
Santa  Anna.  He  was  invited  to  be  present,  but  he  was 
ill  (so  he  said)  and  excused  himself .  I  presume  his  illness 
was  occasioned  by  the  thought  of  meeting  an  American 
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from  the  States,  for  he  hokb  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
pa^ect  hatred,  so  much  so  as  to  refuse  to  receive  United 
States  money  in  change  from  his  servants  on  their  re- 
turn from  market. 

'"A  few  days  in  change  of  latitude  make  wonderful 
changes  in  f edings  and  clothing.  "When  we  left  Eng- 
land the  air  was  wintiy,  and  thick  wool^i  dothing  and 
fires  were  necessary.  The  first  ni^t  at  sea  blankets 
w«re  in  great  demand.  With  two  extra  and  my  great- 
coat over  all  I  was  comfortably  warm.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  great-coat  was  disp^ised  with,  then  one 
blanket,  then  another,  untO  a  sheet  alone  began  to  be 
enough,  and  the  last  two  or  three  nights  on  board  this 
slight  covering  was  too  much.  When  we  got  into  the 
harbor  of  St.  Thomas  the  tenq>erature  was  oppressive; 
our  sli^test  summer  clothing  was  in  demand.  Sur^ 
rounded  by  pomegranate  trees,  magnificent  oleanders, 
cocoa-nut  trees  with  their  large  fruit  some  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  aloe  and  innum^able,  and  to  me 
strange,  tropical  plants,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
December.  .  •  . 

''We  arrived  on  Thursday  morning  and  remained 
until  Monday  morning,  Edward  having  engaged  a  Long 
Island  schooner,  which  happened  to  be  in  port,  to  take 
us  to  Arroyo.  At  four  o'clock  the  Governor  sent  his 
official  barge,  under  the  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
port,  a  most  ezcdlent,  intelligent,  sdentific  gentleman, 
who  had  breakfasted  with  us  at  the  Governor's  in  the 
morning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rowed  alongside 
of  the  schooner  Estelle,  and  before  dark  were  under  way 
and  out  of  the  harbor.  Our  quarters  were  veiy  small 
and  dose,  but  not  so  uncomfortable. 
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'^At  daylight  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  we  were 
sailing  along  the  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  and  at  sunrise 
we  found  we  were  in  sight  of  Guyama  and  Arroyo,  and 
with  our  glasses  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  buildings  on 
Edward's  estate.  Susan  had  been  advised  of  our  coming 
and  a  flag  was  flying  on  the  house  in  answer  to  the 
signal  we  made  from  the  vessel.  In  two  or  three  hours 
we  got  to  the  shore,  as  near  as  was  safe  for  the  vessel^ 
and  then  in  the  doctor's  boat,  which  had  paid  us  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  see  that  we  did  not  bring  yellow  fever  or 
other  infectious  disease,  the  kind  doctor,  an  Irishman 
educated  in  America,  took  us  ashore  at  a  little  tempo- 
rary landing-place  to  avoid  the  surf.  On  the  shore  there 
were  some  handkerchiefs  shaking,  and  in  a  crowd  we  saw 
Susan  and  Leila,  and  Charlie  [his  grandson]  who  were 
waiting  for  us  in  carriages,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
embraced  them  all.  The  sun  was  hot  upon  us,  but,  after 
a  ride  of  two  or  three  miles,  we  came  to  the  Henrietta, 
my  dear  Edward  and  Susan's  residence,  and  were  soon 
under  the  roof  of  a  spacious,  elegant  and  most  com- 
modious mansion.  And  here  we  are  with  midsmnmer 
temperature  and  vegetation,  but  a  tropical  vegetation, 
all  around  us. 

*^  Well,  we  always  knew  that  Edward  was  a  prince  of 
a  man,  but  we  did  not  know,  or  rather  aj^reciate,  that 
he  has  a  princely  estate  and  in  as  fine  order  as  any  in 
the  island.  When  I  say  'fine  order,'  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  laid  out  like  the  Bois  de  Boulc^ne,  nor  is  there 
quite  as  much  picturesqueness  in  a  level  plain  of  sugar 
canes  as  in  the  trees  and  shrubb^y  of  the  gardens  of 
Versailles;  but  it  is  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  estate  of 
some  fourteen  himdred  acres,  gradually  rising  for  two 
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or  three  miles  from  the  aea-ahore  to  the  mountains, 
including  some  of  them*  and  stretching  into  the  vall^rs 
between  them." 

.  His  visit  to  Porto  Rico  was  a  most  delightful  one  to 
him  in  many  ways,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  it 
further  on,  but  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  two 
events  which  occurred  just  at  this  time,  and  which 
showed  him  that,  even  in  this  land  of  doles  fait  niente^ 
he  could  not  escape  the  griefs  and  cares  which  are  com* 
mon  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  a  letter  of  Februaiy  20,  announces 
the  death  of  one  of  his  early  associates:  '^I  presume  you 
will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  death  of 
Alfred  Vail.  He  had  sold  most  of  his  telegraph  stocks 
and  told  me  when  I  last  saw  him  that  it  was  with  dif  • 
ficulty  he  could  procure  the  means  of  comfort  for  his 
family." 

Morse  had  heard  of  this  melancholy  event,  for,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaffner  of  Februaiy  22,  he  says:  *'Poor 
Vail!  alas,  he  is  gone.  I  only  heard  of  the  event  on 
Saturday  last.  This  death,  and  the  deatib  of  many 
friends  besides,  has  made  me  feel  sad.  Vail  ou^t  to 
have  a  proper  notice.  He  was  an  upright  man,  and,  al- 
though some  ways  of  his  made  him  unpopular  with 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  yet  I  believe  his 
intentions  were  good,  and  his  faults  were  the  result  more 
of  ill-health,  a  dyspeptic  habit,  than  of  his  heart." 

He  refers  to  this  also  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidn^ 
of  Februaiy  23: ''Poor  Vail  is  gone.  He  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  original  difficulty  with  the  sensitive  Henry, 
he  all  the  time  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  him  honor." 

And  on  March  80,  he  answers  Mr.  Kendall's  lett^: 
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'"I  regret  to  learn  that  poor  Vail  was  so  straitened  in 
his  circumstances  at  his  death.  I  intend  paying  a  visit 
to  his  father  and  family  on  my  return.  I  may  be  able 
to  relieve  them  in  some  degree/' 

This  intenticm  he  fulfilled,  as  we  shall  see  later  on» 
and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  tone  of  these 
letters  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  Morse  has  been 
accused  of  gross  ingratitude  and  injustice  towards  Al- 
fred Vail,  whereas  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  connection  proves  quite  the 
contrary*  VaU's  advocates,  in  loudly  claiming  for  him 
much  more  than  the  evidence  shows  he  was  entitled  to, 
have  not  hesitated  to  employ  gross  personal  abuse  of 
Morse  in  thdr  newspaper  articles,  letters,  etc.,  even 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  has  made  my  task 
rather  difficult,  for,  while  earnestly  desirous  of  giving 
every  possible  credit  to  Vail,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
introduce  much  evidence,  which  I  should  have  preferred 
to  omit,  to  show  the  essential  weakness  of  his  character; 
he  seems  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure.  He  un- 
doubtedly was  of  great  assistance  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  invention,  and  for  this  Morse  always  cheerfully 
gave  him  full  credit,  but  I  have  proved  that  he  did  not 
invent  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet,  which  has  been  so 
insistently  claimed  for  him,  and  that  his  services  as  a 
mechanician  were  soon  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  more 
skilful  men.  I  have  also  shown  that  he  practically  left 
Morse  to  his  fate  in  the  darkest  years  of  the  struggle 
to  bring  the  telegraph  into  public  use,  and  that,  by  his 
morbid  suspicions,  he  hampered  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Eaidall  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  For  all  this 
Morse  never  bore  him  any  ill-will,  but  endeavored  in 
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every  way  to  foster  and  safeguard  his  interests.  That 
he  did  not  succeed  was  no  fault  of  his. 

Another  reminder  that  he  was  but  human,  and  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  sail  seroiely  along  on  the  calm 
seas  dl  popular  favor  without  an  occasional  squall,  was 
given  to  him  just  at  this  time.  Professor  Joseph  Heniy 
had  requested  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
to  enquire  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Morse,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Henry's  testimony  in  the  telegraph  suits,  tinged  as  this 
testimony  was  with  bitterness  on  account  of  the  onus* 
sions  in  Vail's  book,  and  which  was  fanned  into  a  flame 
by  Morse's  '*  Defense/'  The  latter  resented  the  fact 
that  all  these  proceedings  had  taken  place  while  he  was 
out  of  the  country,  and  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  However,  he 
shows  his  willingness  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  letter  to 
Colonel  Shaffner  of  February  ii,  from  which  I  have  al* 
ready  quoted:  — 

*' Well,  it  has  taken  him  four  years  to  fire  off  his  gun, 
and  perhaps  I  am  killed.  When  I  return  I  shall  examine 
my  woimds  and  see  if  they  are  mortal,  and,  if  so,  shall 
endeavor  to  die  becomingly.  Seriously,  however,  if 
there  are  any  new  facts  which  go  to  exculpate  Henry  for 
his  attack  upon  me  before  the  courts  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  struggling  against  those  who,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive, wished  to  deprive  me  of  my  rights,  and  even  of  my 
character,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  learn  them,  and, 
if  I  have  unwittingly  done  him  injustice^  shall  also  be 
most  happy  to  make  prop^  amends.  But  as  all  this  is 
for  the  future,  as  I  know  of  no  facts  which  alter  the 
case,  and  as  I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  having  done 
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him  any  injustice,  I  must  wait  to  see  what  he  has  put 
forth/' 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Sidney,  of  February  28,  he 
philosophizes  as  follows :  — 

'^I  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  singular  coincidence  of 
events  in  my  experience  of  life,  especially  in  that  part 
of  it  devoted  to  the  invention  of  the  Telegraph,  to  wit, 
that,  when  any  special  and  marked  honor  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  me,  there  has  immediately  succeeded  some 
event  of  the  envious  or  sordid  character  seemingly  as 
a  set-o£F,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  invariably  to 
prevent  any  excess  of  exultation  on  my  part.  Can  this 
be  accident?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wise  ordering  of  events 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  draw  me  away  from 
repose  in  earthly  honor  to  the  more  substantial  and 
enduring  honor  that  comes  only  from  God?  •  •  •  I 
pray  for  wisdom  to  direct  in  such  trials,  and  in  any 
answer  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  give  to  Henry 
or  others,  I  desire  most  of  all  to  be  mindful  of  that 
chfiuity  which  'suffereth  long,  which  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  hopeth  all  things,  thinketh  no 
evil/" 

This  check  to  self-laudation  came  at  an  appropriate 
moment,  as  he  said,  for  just  at  this  time  honors  were 
being  plentifully  showered  upon  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  first  notified  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spanish  dec- 
oration, and  of  the  probability  of  Portugal's  following 
suit.  Perhaps  even  more  gratifying  still  was  his  elec« 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Sweden,  for  this  was  a  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a 
scientist,  and  not  as  a  mere  promoter,  as  he  had  been 
contemptuously  called.   On  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico 
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too  he  was  being  honored  and  fited.  On  March  2,  he 
writes: — 

'"I  have  just  completed  with  success  the  construction 
and  organization  of  the  short  telegraph  line,  the  first  on 
this  island,  initiating  the  great  enterprise  of  the  South- 
em  Telegraph  route  to  Europe  from  our  shores,  so  far 
as  to  interest  the  Porto  Ricans  in  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

*^  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  here  for 
this  small  place.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Guayama  determined  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  this  little  line,  in  which  they  take  a  great  pride  as 
being  the  first  in  the  island,  and  so  they  complimented 
me  with  a  public  breakfast  which  was  predded  over  by 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  Guayama. 

*'The  commandant  and  alcalde,  the  collector  and 
captain  of  the  port,  with  all  the  officials  of  the  place,  and 
the  clergy  of  Guayama  and  Arroyo,  and  gentlemen 
planters  and  merchants  of  the  two  towns,  numbering 
in  all  about  forty,  were  present.  We  sat  down  at  one 
o'clock  to  a  very  handsome  breakfast,  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  kind  and  generous  feeling  were  mani- 
fested. My  portrait  was  behind  me  upon  the  wall 
draped  with  the  Spanish  and  American  flags.  I  gave 
them  a  short  address  of  thanks,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  them  in  the  great  Telegraph  line  which 
will  give  them  communication  with  the  whole  world. 
I  presume  accounts  will  be  published  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Porto  Rico  papers.  Thus  step  by  step 
(shall  I  not  rather  say  stride  by  stride?)  the  Telegraph 
is  compassing  the  world. 
•   *^My  accounts  from  Madrid  assure  me  that  the  gov- 
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emment  will  soon  have  all  the  papers  prepared  for 
granting  the  concession  to  Mr.  Perry,  our  former  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Madrid,  in  connection  with  Sir 
James  Carmichael,  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  the  New  York» 
Newfoundland  and  London  Tel^;raph  Company,  and 
others.  The  recent  consolidation  plan  in  the  United 
States  has  removed  the  only  hesitation  I  had  in  sus* 
taining  this  new  enterprise,  for  I  feared  that  I  might 
unwittingly  injure,  by  a  counter  plan,  those  it  was 
my  duty  to  support.  Being  now  in  harmony  with  the 
American  Company  and  the  Newfoundland  Company, 
I  presume  all  my  other  companies  will  derive  benefit 
rather  than  injury  from  the  success  of  this  new  and 
grand  enterprise.  At  any  rate  I  feel  impelled  to  support 
all  plans  that  manifestly  tend  to  the  complete  circum^ 
vention  of  the  globe,  and  the  bringing  into  telegraphic 
connection  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  this  when 
I  am  not  fully  assured  that  present  personal  interests 
may  not  temporarily  suffer.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
harmonious  arrangements  are  made  between  the  vari- 
ous companies  in  the  United  States,  although  I  have 
been  so  ill-used.  I  will  have  no  litigation  if  I  can  avoid 
it.  Even  Henry  may  have  the  field  in  quiet,  unless  he 
has  presented  a  case  too  flagrantly  unjust  to  leave  un- 
answered.*' 

The  short  line  of  telegraph  was  from  his  son-in-law's 
house  to  his  place  of  business  on  the  bay,  about  two 
miles,  and  the  building  of  it  gave  rise  to  the  legend  on  the 
island  that  Morse  conducted  some  of  his  first  electrical 
experiments  in  Porto  Rico,  which,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

There  is  much  correspondence  concerning  the  pro- 
posed cable  from  Spain  or  Portugal  by  various  routes  to 
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the  West  Indies  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

The  rest  of  their  stay  in  Porto  Rioo  was  greatly  en« 
joyed  by  all  in  spite  of  certain  drawbadcs  incidental  to 
the  tropics,  to  one  of  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Goodrich,  who  was  then  in  Europe, 
Speaking  of  his  wife  he  says:  ** She  is  dreadfully  troubled 
with  a  plague  which,  if  you  have  been  in  Italy,  I  am 
sure  you  are  no  stranger  to.  * Pidci^  pulci.*  If  you  have 
not  had  a  colony  of  them  settled  upon  you,  and  quar- 
tered, and  giving  you  no  quarter,  you  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  travellers  in  Italy.  Well,  I  will  pit  any  two 
jndci  of  Porto  Rioo  against  any  ten  you  can  bring  from 
Italy,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  see  them  bite  the  dust 
before  the  bites  of  our  Porto  Rico  breed." 

His  letters  are  fiUed  with  apothegms  and  reflections 
on  life  in  general  and  his  own  in  particular,  and  they 
alone  would  almost  fill  a  book.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, of  March  30,  we  find  the  following:  — 

'^I  had  hoped  to  return  from  honors  abroad  to  enjoy 
a  little  rest  from  litigation  at  home,  but,  if  I  must  take 
up  arms,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  them  efficiently  in 
self-defense,  and  in  a  chivalrous  manner  as  becometh  a 
*  Knight.*  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  position 
abroad,  but  I  suppose,  as  I  am  not  yet  under  the  ground, 
honors  to  a  living  inventor  must  have  their  offset  in  the 
attacks  of  envy  and  avarice. 

"'" Wrath  is  cruel,  but  who  can  stand  before  envy?' 
says  the  wise  man.  The  contest  with  the  envious  is  in- 
deed an  annoyance,  but,  if  one's  spirit  is  under  the  right 
guidance  and  revenge  does  not  actuate  the  strife,  vic- 
tory is  very  certain.  Idy  positbn  is  now  such  before  the 
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world  that  I  shall  use  it  rather  to  correct  my  own  tem- 
per than  to  make  it  a  means  of  arrogant  exultation/' 

He  and  his  family  left  the  island  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1859,  and  in  due  time  reached  their  Poughkeepsie 
home.  The  *' Daily  Press'*  of  that  dty  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  homecoming:  — 

''For  some  time  previous  to  the  hour  at  which  the 
train  was  to  arrive  hundreds  of  people  were  seen  flocking 
from  all  directions  to  the  railroad  depot,  both  in  car- 
riages and  on  foot,  and  when  the  train  did  arrive,  and 
the  familiar  and  loved  form  of  Professor  Morse  was 
recognized  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude.  As  soon 
as  the  cheers  subsided  Professor  Horse  was  approached 
by  the  committee  of  reception  and  welcomed  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  to  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

^'A  great  procession  was  then  formed  composed  of 
the  carriages  of  citizens.  The  sidewalks  were  crowded 
with  people  on  foot,  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
which  had  been  dismissed  for  the  occasion,  being  quite 
conspicuous  among  them.  Amid  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  waving  of  flags,  and  the  gratulations  of  the  people, 
the  procession  proceeded  through  a  few  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  then  drove  to  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Ptof essor  Morse,  the  band  playing,  as  they  entered  the 
grounds,  ^Sweet  Home'  and  then  'Auld  Lang  Sjme.' 

''The  gateways  at  the  entrance  had  been  arched 
with  evergreens  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  As  the 
carriage  containing  their  loved  proprietor  drove  along 
the  gravelled  roads  we  noticed  that  several  of  the  do- 
mestics, unable  to  restrain  their  welcomes,  ran  to  his 
carriage  and  gave  and  received  salutations.  After  a  free 
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interchange  of  salutations  and  a  general  *  shake-hands/ 
the  people  withdrew  and  left  their  honored  guest  to  the 
retirement  of  his  own  beautiful  home. 

^'So  the  world  reverences  its  great  men,  and  so  it 
ought.  In  Professor  Morse  we  find  those  simple  ele- 
ments of  greatness  which  elevate  him  infinitely  above 
the  hero  of  any  of  the  world's  sanguinary  conflicts,  or 
any  of  the  most  successful  aspirants  after  political 
power.  He  has  benefited  not  only  America  and  the 
world,  but  has  dignified  and  benefited  the  whole  race.'' 

His  friends  and  neighbors  desired  to  honor  him  still 
further  by  a  public  reception,  but  this  he  felt  obliged  to 
decline,  and  in  his  letter  of  regret  he  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments:  ^^If,  during  my  late  absence  abroad, 
I  have  received  unprecedented  honors  from  European 
nations,  convened  in  special  congress  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  also  received  marks  of  honor  from  individual 
Sovereigns  and  from  Scientific  bodies,  all  which  have 
gratified  me  quite  as  much  for  the  honor  r^ected  by 
them  upon  my  country  as  upon  myself,  there  are  none 
of  these  testimonials,  be  assured,  which  have  so  strongly 
touched  my  heart  as  this  your  beautiful  tribute  of 
kindly  feeling  from  esteemed  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens." 

Among  the  letters  which  had  accumulated  during  his 
absence,  Morse  found  one,  written  some  time  previ- 
ously, from  a  Mr.  Reibart,  who  had  published  his  name 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
In  courteously  declining  this  honor  Morse  drily  adds: 
'^  There  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  more  able  (not 
to  say  millions  more  willing)  to  take  any  office  they  can 
obtain,  and  perform  its  functions  more  faithfully  and 
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with  more  benefit  to  the  country.  While  this  is  the  case 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  country  will  suffer  should  one  like 
myself  9  wearied  with  the  struggles  and  litigations  of 
half  a  century,  desire  to  be  excused  from  encountering 
the  annoyances  and  misapprehensions  inseparable  from 
political  life." 

Thanks  to  the  successful  efforts  of  his  good  friend, 
Mr.  Kendall,  he  was  now  financially  independent,  so 
much  so  that  he  felt  justified  in  purchasing,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1859,  the  property  at  5  West  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  where  the  winters  of  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  passed,  except  when  he  was  abroad. 
This  house  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  commercial 
structure,  but  a  bronze  tablet  marks  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  old-fashioned  brown  stone  mansion. 

While  his  mind  was  comparatively  at  rest  regarding 
money  matters,  he  was  not  yet  free  f ron^  vexatious 
litigation,  and  his  opinion  of  lawyers  is  tersely  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall  of  December  27,  1859:  *'I 
have  not  lost  my  respect  for  law  but  I  have  for  its  ad- 
ministrators; not  so  much  for  any  premeditated  dis- 
honesty as  for  their  stupidity  and  want  of  just  insight 
into  a  case." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  a  practical  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  aphorism,  for  his  ^* thorn  in  the  flesh" 
never  ceased  from  rankling,  and  now  gave  a  new  in- 
stance of  the  depths  to  which  an  unscrupulous  man  could 
descend.  On  June  9,  1860,  Morse  writes  to  his  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  of  Boston:  **You 
may  remember  that  Smith,  just  before  I  saOed  for 
Europe  in  1858,  intimated  that  he  should  demand  of 
me  a  portion  of  the  Honorary  Gratuity  voted  to  me  by 
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the  congress  of  ten  powers  at  Paris.  I  procured  your 
opinion,  as  you  know,  and  I  had  hoped  that  he  would 
not  insist  on  so  preposterous  a  claim.  I  am,  however, 
disappointed;  he  has  recently  renewed  it.  I  have  had 
some  corre^>ondence  with  him  on  the  subject  utterly 
denying  any  claim  on  his  part.  He  proposes  a  reference, 
but  I  have  not  yet  encouraged  him  to  think  I  would 
assent.  I  wish  your  advice  before  I  answer  him/' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  meaner  case  of  ertor- 
tion  than  this.  As  Morse  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
of  August  S,  1860,  after  he  had  consulted  to  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  three  persons:  **I  have  no  apprehensions 
of  the  result  except  that  I  may  be  entrapped  by  some 
legfil  technicalities.  Look  at  the  case  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view  and,  it  appears  to  me,  no  intelligent,  just 
men  could  give  a  judgment  against  me  or  in  his  favor. 
Smith's  purchase  into  the  tel^^raph,  the  consideration 
he  gave,  was  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  property  in  the  in- 
vention abroad  by  letters  patent  or  otherwise.  Li  nuA 
property  he  was  to  share.  No  such  piop^y  was 
created  there.  What  can  he  then  claim?  The  monies 
that  he  hazarded  (taking  his  own  estimate)  were  to  the 
amount  of  some  seven  thousand  dollars;  and  this  was 
an  advance,  virtually  a  loan,  to  be  paid  back  to  him  if 
he  had  created  the  property  abroad.  But  his  efforts 
bdng  fruitless  for  that  purpose,  and  of  no  value  what- 
ever to  me,  yet  procured  him  one  fourth  patent  interest 
in  the  United  States,  for  whidi  we  know  he  has  ob- 
tained at  least  $300,000.  Is  he  npt  paid  amply  without 
claiming  a  portion  of  honorary  gifts  to  me?  Well,  we 
shall  see  how  legal  men  look  at  the  matter." 

One  legal  man  of  great  brilliance  gave  his  opinion 
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without  hesitation,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Morse's 
to  Mr.  Ciurtis,  of  July  14:  ^'I  had,  a  day  or  two  since, 
my  coudn  Judge  Breese,  late  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Illinois,  on  a  visit  to  me.  I  made  him  ac« 
quainted  with  the  points,  after  whidb  he  scouted  the 
idea  that  any  court  of  legal  character  could  for  a  mo- 
ment sustain  Smith's  claim.  He  thought  my  argument 
unanswerable,  and  playfully  said:  ^I  will  insure  you 
against  any  claim  from  Smith  for  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne.' " 

It  is  a  pity  that  Morse  did  not  close  with  the  offer  of 
the  learned  judge,  for,  in  spite  of  his  opinion,  in  spite 
of  theopinionof  mostm^i  of  intelligence,  in  defiance  of 
the  perfectly  obvious  and  proven  fact  that  Smith  had 
utterly  failed  in  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
that  the  award  had  been  made  to  Morse  ^^as  a  reward 
altogether  personal"  {Umte  personeUe)^  the  referees  de- 
dded  in  Smith's  favor.  And  on  what  did  th^  base  this 
remarkable  decision?  On  the  ground  that  in  the  con- 
tract of  1838  with  Smith  the  word  *^ otherwise"  occurs. 
Property  in  Europe  was  to  be  obtained  by  'Uetters 
patent"  or  "otherwise."  Of  course  no  actual  property 
had  been  obtained,  and  Smith  had  had  no  hand  in  secur- 
ing the  honorary  gratuity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  reasoning  of  these  sapient  referees.  They  were,  on 
Smith's  part,  Judge  Upham  of  New  Hampshire;  on 
Morse's,  Mr.  Billiard,  of  Boston;  and  Judge  Sprague,  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  Boston,  chairman. 

However,  the  decision  was  made,  and  Morse,  with 
characteristic  large-heartedness,  submitted  gracefully. 
On  October  15,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Curtis:  "I  ought,  per- 
haps, with  my  experience  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
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Law  and  Jiutice  are  not  synonjnm,  but,  with  all  def er» 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  referees,  for  each 
of  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect,  I  still  think 
that  they  have  not  given  a  decision  in  strict  conformity 
with  Law.  •  •  •  I  submit,  however,  to  law  with  kindly 
feelings  to  all,  and  now  bend  my  attention  to  repair  my 
losses  as  best  I  may/' 

As  remarked  before,  earlier  in  this  volume,  Morse, 
in  his  correspondence  with  Smith,  always  wrote  in  that 
courteous  manner  which  becomes  a  gentleman,  and  he 
represses  his  dissent  from  the  verdict  in  this  manner  in 
a  letter  of  November  20,  in  answer  to  one  of  Smith's, 
quibbling  over  the  allowance  to  Morse  by  the  referees 
of  certain  eiq>enses:  '^Throwing  aside  as  of  no  avail  any 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  equity  of  the  decision  of  the 
referees,  especiaUy  in  the  view  of  a  conscientious  and 
high-minded  man,  I  now  deal  with  the  decision  as  it 
has  been  made,  since,  according  to  the  technicalities  of 
the  law,  it  has  been  ptronounced  by  honorable  and 
honest  men  in  accordance  with  their  construction  of  the 
language  of  the  deed  in  your  favor.  But '  He  that 's  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,'  and 
in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  injustice  of  being  compeUed, 
by  the  strict  construction  of  a  general  word,  to  pay  over 
to  you  any  portion  of  that  which  was  expressly  given  to 
me  as  a  personal  and  honorary  gratuity  by  the  European 
governments,  my  opinion  is  always  as  it  has  been,  an  opin- 
ion sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  every  intelligent  and 
honorable  man  who  has  studied  the  merits  of  the  case." 

He  was  hard  hit  for  a  time  by  this  unjust  decision, 
and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  r^;retted  it  most 
because  it  prevented  him  from  bestowing  as  much  in. 
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good  works  as  he  desired.  He  was  obliged  to  refuse 
many  requests  which  strongly  appealed  to  him.  His 
daily  mail  contained  numerous  requests  for  assistance 
in  sums  *'from  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  cents/' 
and  it  was  always  with  great  reluctance  that  he  refused 
anybody  anything. 

However,  as  is  usual  in  this  lif e»  the  gay  was  mingled 
with  the  grave,  and  we  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  prominent  men  to  arrange  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Edward  VII, 
on  his  visit  to  this  country.  I  have  already  referred  to 
one  incident  of  this  visit  when  Morse,  in  an  address  to 
the  Prince  at  the  Univ«rsity  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
referred  to  the  kindness  shown  him  in  London  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  now  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince.  Morse  had  hoped 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  H.R.H. 
at  his  country  place  on  the  Hudson,  but  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  letter  of  Octob^  8,  1860,  r^;rets  that 
this  cannot  be  managed:  — 

I  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  the  circumstances 
which  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  in 
18S9,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  again  during 
my  short  visit  to  this  continent.  I  fear  however  that 
a  visit  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  your  home,  however  I 
might  wish  it,  is  quite  impracticable,  although  on  our 
journey  up  the  Hudson  we  shall  pass  so  near  you.  Every 
hour  of  our  time  is  fully  engaged. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  seeing  you  in  New  York,  or, 
if  not,  is  there  any  better  hope  in  Boston?  If  you  should 
be  in  either  during  our  stay,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
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enough  to  call  upon  me.  Pray  let  me  have  a  line  on 
Thursday  at  New  York.  I  have  lately  been  mudi  in- 
terested in  some  electro-telegn4>hie  inventions  of  yours 
which  aie  new  to  me. 

lam 

Yours  very  truly, 

Newcastlhl 

Referring  to  another  function  in  honor  of  the  Prince» 
Morse  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kendall:  '*I  did  not  see 
you  after  the  so-styled  Ball  in  New  York,  whidi  was 
not  a  baU  but  a  levee  and  a  great  jam.  I  hope  you  and 
yours  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it." 

The  war  clouds  in  his  beloved  country  were  now  low* 
ering  most  ominously,  and,  true  to  his  convictions,  he 
exclaims  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  January  12,  1861:  — 

"'Our  politicians  are  playing  with  edged  tools.  It  is 
easy  to  raise  a  storm  by  those  who  cannot  control  it. 
If  I  trusted  at  all  in  them  I  should  despair  of  the  coun- 
try, but  an  Almighty  arm  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  he  will  restrain  the  rest.  There  is  some- 
thing so  unnatural  and  abhorrent  in  this  outcry  of  arms 
in  one  great  family  that  I  cannot  believe  it  will  come  to 
a  decision  by  the  sword.  Such  counsels  of  force  are  in 
the  court  of  passion,  not  of  reason.  Imagine  such  a  con- 
flict, imagine  a  victory,  no  matter  by  which  side.  Can 
the  victors  rejoice  in  the  blood  of  brethren  shed  in  a 
family  brawl?  Whose  heart  will  thrill  with  pride  at  such 
success?  No,  no.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  rejoicing 
that  one  of  my  sons  had  killed  the  other  in  a  brawl. 

**  But  I  have  not  time  to  add.  I  hope  for  the  best,  and 
even  can  see  beyond  the  clouds  of  the  hour  a  brighter 
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day.  Grod  bless  the  whole  famfly,  North,  South,  East 
and  West.  I  will  never  divide  them  in  my  heart  how- 
ever they  may  be  politically  or  geographically  divided." 

His  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  North  and  the  South  were,  of  course, 
destined  to  be  cruelly  dashed,  and  he  suffered  much 
during  the  next  few  years,  both  in  his  feelings  and  in  his 
purse,  on  account  of  the  war.  I  have  already  shown 
that  he,  with  many  other  pious  men,  believed  that 
slavery  was  a  divine  institution  and  that,  therefore,  the 
abolitionists  were  entirely  in  the  wrong;  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  secession. 
Holding  these  views,  he  was  misjudged  in  both  sections 
of  the  country.  Those  at  the  North  accused  him  of 
being  a  secessionist  because  he  was  not  an  abolitionist, 
and  many  at  the  South  held  that  he  must  be  an  aboli^- 
tionist  because  he  lived  at  the  North  and  did  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  secession.  Many  pages  of  his  letter- 
books  are  filled  with  vehement  argiunents  upholding  his 
point  of  view,  and  he,  together  with  many  other  emi- 
nent men  at  the  North,  strove  without  success  to  avert 
the  war.  His  former  pastor  at  Poughkeq>sie,  the  Rev- 
erend H.  6.  Ludlow,  in  long  letters,  with  many  Bible 
quotations,  called  upon  him  to  repent  him  of  his  sins 
and  join  thie  cause  of  righteousness.  He,  in  still  longer 
letters,  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation  of  error,  and 
quoted  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  his  views.  He 
was  made  the  president  of  The  American  Society  for 
promoting  National  Unity,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Ludlow  he  uses  forceful  language:  — 

"The  tone  of  your  letter  calls  for  extraordinary  drafts 
on  Christian  charity.  Your  criticism  upon  and  denun- 
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ciation  of  a  society  planned  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all»  inaugurated  by  such  men  as 
Bishops  Mdlvaine  and  Hopkins,  Drs.  Krebs  and 
Hutton,  and  Winslow,  and  Bliss,  and  Van  Dyke,  and 
Biawks,  and  Seabury,  and  Lord  and  Adams  of  Boston^ 
and  Wilson  the  missionary,  and  Styles  and  Boorman,  and 
Professor  Owen,  and  President  Woods,  and  Dr.  Parker, 
and  my  brothers,  and  many  others  as  warm-hearted, 
praying,  conscientious  Christians  as  ever  assembled  to 
devise  means  for  promoting  peace  —  denunciations  of 
these  and  such  as  these  cannot  but  be  painful  in  the 
highest  degree.  ...  I  lay  no  stress  upon  these  names 
pther  than  to  show  that  conscience  in  this  matter  has 
moved  some  Christians  quite  as  strongly  to  view  AboUr 
tUmism  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  it  has  other 
Christian  minds  to  view  Slavery  as  a  sin,  and  so  to  con- 
demn slaveholders  to  excommunication,  and  simply  for 
being  slaveholders. 

*' Who  is  to  decide  in  a  conflUct  of  consciences?  If  the 
Bible  be  the  umpire,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  then  it  is  the 
Abolitionist  that  is  denounced  as  worthy  of  excom- 
munication; it  is  the  Abolitionist  from  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  withdraw  ourselves,  while  not  a  syllable 
of  reproof  do  I  find  in  the  sacred  volume  administered 
to  those  who  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
relation  of  Mctsters  and  Slaves.  If  you  have  been  more 
successful,  please  point  out  chapter  and  verse. ...  I 
have  no  justification  to  offer  for  Southern  secession;  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  remedy  for  nothing.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  expression  of  a  sense  of  wrong,  but,  in  turn, 
is  itself  a  wrong,  and  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.'* 

J  have  quoted  thus  at  some  length  from  one  of  his 
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many  polemics  to  show  the  absolute  and  fearless  sin- 
cerity of  the  man»  mistaken  though  he  may  have  been 
in  his  major  premise*. 

I  shall  quote  from  other  letters  on  this  subject  as  they 
appear  in  chronological  order,  but  as  no  person  of  any 
mental  caliber  thinks  and  acts  continuously  along  one 
line  of  endeavor,  so  will  it  be  necessary  in  a  truthful 
biography  to  change  from  one  subject  of  activity  to 
another,  and  then  back  again,  in  order  to  portray  in 
their  proper  sequence  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a 
man  which  go  to  make  up  his  personality*  For  instance, 
while  the  outspoken  views  which  Morse  held  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  and  secession  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, he  was  still  held  in  high  esteem,  for  it  was  in  the 
year  1861  that  the  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  urged  him  so  stron^y  to  become  their  presi- 
dent again  that  he  yielded,  but  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  for  one  year  only.  And  the  following  letter  to 
Matthew  Vassar,  of  Poughkeqpsie,  dated  February  1, 
1861,  shows  that  he  was  actively  interested  in  the 
foundation  of  the  first  college  for  women  in  this  coun- 
try: *'Your  favor  of  the  24th  ulto.  is  received,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  further  your  magnificent  and  most  gener- 
ous enterprise,  I  will  do  so.  I  will  endeavor  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  the  Gregory  House  on  the  26th  of  the 
present  month.  May  you  long  live  to  see  your  noble  de- 
sign in  successful  operation.*' 

In  spite  of  his  deep  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  in  spite  of  the  other  cares  which  weighed 
him  down,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  humor  when  the  occasion  offered.  This  humor  is 
tinged  with  sarcasm  in  a  letter  of  July  18,  1861,  to 
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Mr.  A.  B.  Griswoldt  his  wife's  brother,  a  prominent  citi- 
sen  of  New  Orleans*  After  assuring  him  of  his  undimin* 
ished  affection,  he  adds:  — 

'*  And  now  see  what  a  risk  I  have  run  by  saying  thus 
much,  for,  according  to  modem  application  of  the  defi- 
nition of  tnamm^  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  prove  me  a 
traitor,  and  therefore  amenable  to  the  halter. 

"For  instance  —  treason  is  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy;  everybody  south  of  a  certain  geognq>h- 
ical  line  is  an  enemy;  you  live  south  of  that  line,  ergo 
you  are  an  enemy;  I  send  you  my  love,  you  being  an 
enemy;  this  gives  you  comfort:  ^go,  I  have  given  com^- 
fort  to  the  enemy;  ergo,  I  am  a  traitor;  ergo,  I  must  be 
hanged/* 

As  the  war  progressed  he  continued  to  express  him- 
self in  forcible  language  against  what  he  called  the 
'H win  heresies"  —  abolitionism  and  secession.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  avert  the  war.  He  describes  his  ^orts 
in  a  letter  of  April  2, 1862,  to  Mr.  George  L.  Dou^^aSr 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  at  that  time  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Southern  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  who  had  loyally  d<me  all  in  his  pow»  to 
safeguard  Morse's  interests  in  those  lines:  — 

*'You  are  cmrect  in  saying,  in  your  answer  as  gar- 
nishee, that  I  have  been  an  active  and  decided  friend 
of  Peace.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  troubles,  when  the 
Southern  Commissioners  woe  in  Washington,  I  devoted 
my  time  and  influence  and  property,  subscribing  and 
paying  in  the  outset  five  hundred  dollars,  to  set  on  foot 
measures  for  preserving  peace  honorable  to  all  parties. 
Tie  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  struck  down  all  these  efforts 
(so  far  as  my  associates  were  ooncemed),  but  I  was  not 
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personally  discouraged,  and  I  again  addressed  myself  to 
the  work  of  the  Peacemaker,  determining  to  visit  Tper^on^ 
a%  both  sections  of  the  country,  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  the  Government  of  the  Confederates 
at  Richmond,  to  ascertain  if  there  were,  by  possibility, 
any  means  of  averting  war.  And  when,  from  physical 
inability  and  age,  I  was  unable  to  undertake  the  duty 
personally,  I  defrayed  from  my  own  pocket  the  ez* 
penses  of  a  friend  in  his  performance  of  the  same  duties 
for  me,  who  actuaUy  visited  both  Washington  and 
Ridmiond  and  conferred  with  the  Presidents  and  chiefs 
of  each  section  on  the  subject.  True  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  so  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  of  my  own  study  and  watch  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  awful  storm  which  I  was  powerless  to 
avert,  and  descry  the  first  signs  of  any  clearing  up, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  glimmerings  of 
light  through  the  clouds.'* 

He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, for,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Goodrich, 
of  May  2, 1862,  he  reduces  it  to  mathematics:  — 

'"Sober  men  could  calculate,  and  did  calculate,  the 
mHitQiry  issue,  for  it  was  a  problem  of  mathematics  and 
not  at  all  of  individual  or  comparative  courage.  A  force 
of  equal  quality  is  to  be  divided  and  the  two  parts  to  be 
set  in  opposition  to  each  other.  If  equally  divided,  they 
will  be  at  rest;  if  one  part  equals  S  and  the  other  9,  it 
does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  mathematics  to 
decide  which  part  will  overcome  the  force  of  the  other. 

*'Now  this  is  the  case  here  just  now.  Two  thirds  of 
the  physical  and  material  force  of  the  country  are  at 
the  North,  and  on  this  account  military  success,  other 
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things  being  equal,  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  North. 
Courage,  justness  of  the  cause,  rij^t,  have  nothing  to  do 
withit.  War  in  our  days  is  a  game  of  chess*  TVoplay^s 
being  equal,  if  one  begins  the  game  with  dispensing 
with  a  third  of  his  best  pieces,  the  other  wins  as  a  matter 
of  course.** 

He  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  England  and  other 
European  nations  had  fomented,  if  they  had  not  origi* 
nated,  the  bad  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  at  times  he  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, as  in  a  letter  of  July  2S,  1862,  to  Mr.  Kendall,  who 
shared  his  views  on  the  main  questions  at  issue:  — 

*'I  am  much  depressed.  There  is  no  light  in  the  po- 
litical skies.  Rabid  abolitionism,  with  its  intense,  in- 
fernal hate,  intensified  by  the  same  hate  from  secession 
quarters,  is  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Our  country 
isdead.  God  only  can  resuscitate  it  from  its  tomb.  I  see 
no  hope  of  union.  We  are  two  countries,  and,  what  is 
most  deplorable,  two  hostile  countries.  (Hi!  how  the 
nations,  with  England  at  their  head,  crow  over  us.  It 
is  the  hour  of  her  triumph;  she  has  conquered  by  her 
arts  that  which  she  failed  to  do  by  her  arms.  If  there 
was  a  comer  of  the  world  where  I  could  hide  myself, 
and  I  could  consult  the  welfare  of  my  family,  I  would 
sacrifice  all  my  interests  here  and  go  at  once.  May  God 
save  us  with  his  salvation.  I  have  no  heart  to  write  or 
to  do  anything.  Without  a  country!  Without  a  coun- 
try!" 

He  went  even  further,  in  one  respect,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Utica,  of  October  27,  but  his  ordinarily 
keen  prophetic  vision  was  at  fault:  **Have  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  under  a  future  monarch,  English  or 
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French,  or  some  scion  of  a  European  stock  of  kings? 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  I  hope,  but  you  may  and  your 
children  will.  I  leave  you  this  prophecy  in  black  and 
white." 

In  spite  of  his  occasional  fits  of  pessimism  he  still 
strove  with  all  his  might,  by  letters  and  published 
pamphlets,  to  rescue  his  beloved  country  from  what 
he  believed  were  the  machinations  of  foreign  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  n^lect  his  more  immediate 
concerns,  and  his  letter-books  are  filled  with  loving  ad- 
monitions  to  his  children,  instructions  to  his  farmer, 
answers  to  inventors  seeking  his  advice,  or  to  those  ask- 
ing  for  money  for  various  causes,  etc. 

He  and  his  two  brothers  had  united  in  causing  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  their  father 
and  mother  in  the  cemetery  at  New  Hav^i,  and  he 
insisted  on  bearing  the  lion's  share  of  the  expense,  as 
we  leam  from  a  letter  written  to  his  nephew,  Sidney  E. 
Morse,  Jr.,  on  October  10, 1862:  — 

*' Above  you  have  my  check  on  Broadway  Bank, 
New  York,  for  five  hundred  dollars  towards  Mr. 
Hitter's  bill. 

''Tell  your  dear  father  and  Unde  Sidn^  that  this 
is  the  portion  of  the  bill  for  the  monument  which  I 
choose  to  assume.  Tell  them  I  have  still  a  good  memory 
of  past  years,  whai  I  was  poor  and  received  from  them 
the  kind  attentions  of  affectionate  brothers.  I  am  now, 
through  the  loving  kindness  and  bounty  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  in  such  circumstances  that  I  can  afford 
this  small  testimonial  to  their  former  fraternal  kindness, 
and  I  know  no  better  occasion  to  manifest  the  long 
pent-up  feelings  of  my  heart  towards  them  than  by 
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lightening,  under  the  embanaanniaits  of  the  times, 
the  pecuniaiy  burden  of  our  united  t,e«tiinonial  to  the 
best  of  fathers  and  mothers.'* 

This  monument,  a  tall  colunm  surmounted  by  a  ter- 
restrial i^obe,  symbolical  of  the  fact  that  the  dder 
TAone  was  the  first  Amarican  geographer,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  New  Haven  cemetery. 

Another  instance  of  the  inventor's  desire  to  show  his 
gratitude  towards  those  who  had  befriended  him  in 
lus  days  of  poverty  and  strugig^e  is  shown  in  a  letter  of 
November  17,  1862,  to  the  widow  of  Alfred  Vail:  — 

*' You  are  aware  that  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  me 
by  a  special  Congress,  convened  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  personal,  honorary  gratuity  as  the  Inventor 
of  the  Telegraph.  •  •  •  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
the  Congress  had  put  the  sum  voted  me  on  the  ground 
of  a  personal,  honorary  gratuity,  I  made  up  my  mind 
in  the  very  outset  that  I  would  divide  to  your  good 
husband  just  that  proportion  of  what  I  mi^t  receive 
(after  di^  allowance  and  deduction  of  my  heavy  ex- 
penses in  carrying  through  the  transaction)  as  would 
have  been  his  if  the  money  so  voted  by  the  Congress 
had  been  the  purchase  money  ci  patent  rights.  This 
design  I  early  intimated  to  Mr.  Vail,  and  I  am  happy 
in  having  already  fulfilled  in  part  my  promise  to  him, 
when  I  had  received  the  gratuity  only  in  part.  It  was 
only  the  last  spring  that  the  whole  sum,  promised  in 
four  annual  instalments  (after  the  various  deductions 
in  Europe)  has  been  remitted  to  me.  ...  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cobb  [one  of  Alfred  Vail's  executors]  some  months 
ago,  while  he  was  in  Washington,  requesting  an  early 
interview  to  pay  over  the  balance  for  you,  but  have 
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never  received  an  answer.  •  •  •  Could  yon  not  come  to 
town  this  week,  either  with  or  without  Mr.  Cobb,  as 
is  most  agreeable  to  you,  prepared  to  settle  this  matter 
in  full?  If  so,  please  dn^  me  a  line  stating  the  day  and 
hour  you  will  come,  and  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  at 
home  at  the  time.*' 

In  this  connection  I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  George  Vail,  writtoi  much  earlier  in  the  year,  on 
May  19:  — 

"It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  aid  you  in  your 
project  of  disposing  ci  the  ^original  wire^  of  the  Tele- 
graph, and  if  my  certificate  to  its  genuineness  will  be  of 
service,  you  shall  cheerfully  have  it.  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  aware  that  there  is  any  quantity  of  this  wire 
anywhere  else,  ezc^t  it  may  be  in  the  helices  of  the  big 
magnets  which  I  have  at  Poughkeepsie.  These  shall  not 
interfere  with  your  design. 

"I  make  only  one  modification  of  your  proposal,  and 
that  is,  if  any  prc^ts  are  realized,  please  substitute  for 
my  name  the  name  of  your  brother  Alfred's  amiable 
widow.  * 

Although  the  malign  animosity  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith  f  ol« 
lowed  him  to  his  grave,  and  even  afterwards,  he  was, 
in  this  year  of  1862,  relieved  from  one  source  of  annoy-* 
ance  from  him,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  May  19  to 
Mr.  Kendall:  "I  have  had  a  settlement  with  Smith 
in  full  on  the  award  of  the  Referees  in  regard  to  the 
*  Honorary  Gratuity,'  and  with  less  difficulty  than  I 
expected/* 

Morse  had  now  passed  the  Scrq[>tural  age  allotted 
to  man;  he  was  seventy-one  years  old,  and,  in  a  letter 
ol  August  22,  he  r^narks  rather  sorrowfully:  '"I  feel 
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that  I  am  no  longer  young,  that  my  career,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  is  near  its  end,  but  I  wish  to  give  the  energy 
and  influence  that  remain  to  me  to  my  country,  to  save 
it,  if  possible,  to  those  who  come  after  me/' 

AU  through  the  year  1863  he  labored  to  this  end,  with 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  On  February  9, 1868, 
he  writes  to  his  cousin,  Judge  Sidn^  Breese:  "A  move- 
ment is  commenced  in  the  formation  of  a  society  here 
which  promises  good.  It  is  for  the  puri>ose  of  Diffusing 
Useful  Political  Knowledge.  It  is  backed  up  by  mil- 
lionaires, so  far  as  funds  go,  who  have  assured  us  that 
funds  shall  not  be  wanting  tm  this  object.  They  have 
made  me  its  president." 

Through  the  agesacy  of  this  society  he  worked  to 
bring  about  **  Peace  with  Honor,"  but,  as  one  of  th^ 
cardinal  principles  was  the  abandonment  of  abolition- 
ism, he  worked  in  vain.  He  bitterly  denoimced  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  Plresident  lincoln 
came  in  for  many  hard  words  from  his  pen,  being  con- 
sidered by  him  weak  and  vacillating.  Mistaken  thou^ 
I  think  his  attitude  was  in  this,  his  c^inions  were  shared 
by  many  prominent  m^i  of  the  day,  and  we  must  admit 
that  for  those  who  believed  in  a  literal  int^pretation 
of  the  Bible  th^e  was  much  excuse.  For  instance,  in  a 
letter  of  Sq>tember  21,  1863,  to  Martin  Hauser,  Esq., 
of  Newbem,  Indiana,  he  goes  rather  de^ly  into  the 
subject:  — 

*' Your  letter  of  the  28d  of  last  month  I  have  just  le- 
ceived,  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  evidences  of  an 
upri^t,  honest  dependence  upon  the  only  standard  of 
right  to  which  man  can  appeal  povading  your  whole 
letter.  Th^e  is  no  other  standard  than  the  Bible,  but 
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our  translation,  though  so  excellent,  is  defective  some- 
times in  giving  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  lan- 
guages in  which  the  two  Testaments  are  written;  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  words  in  the  English 
translation  about  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek 
to  know  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  these  words 
by  the  writers  of  the  original  Bible.  •  •  •  I  make  these 
observations  to  introduce  a  remark  of  yours  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contain  anything  like  slavery  in  it  be- 
cause the  words  'slave'  and  'slavery'  are  not  used  in 
it  (except  the  former  twice)  but  that  the  word  'servant' 
is  used. 

"Now  the  words  translated  'servant'  in  hundreds  of 
instances  are,  in  the  original,  'slave,'  and  the  very  pas- 
sage you  quote,  Noah's  words  — '  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren'  — 
in  the  original  Hebrew  means  exactly  this  —  'Cursed 
be  Canaan,  a  sUwe  of  sUxoes  shall  he  be.'  The  Hebrew 
word  is  ^ebedy  which  means  a  bond  slave,  and  the 
words  *ehed  ehadim*  translated  'slave  of  slaves,'  means 
strictly  the  most  abject  of  slaves. 

"In  the  New  Testament  too  the  word  translated 
'servant'  from  the  Greek  is  ^doulos^*  which  is  the  same 
as ' ebed^  in  the  Hebrew,  and  always  means  a  bond  slave. 
Our  word  'servant'  formerly  meant  the  same,  but  time 
and  custom  have  changed  its  meaning  with  us,  but  the 
Bible  word  *doulos*  remains  the  same,  'a  slave.'" 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  such  a  gentle,  kindly 
disposition  should  have  upheld  the  outworn  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  he  honestly  believed,  not  only  that 
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it  was  ordained  of  God»  but  that  it  was  calculated  to 
benefit  the  enslaved  race.  To  Piolessor  Christy,  of 
Cincinnati,  he  gives,  on  September  12,  his  reasons  for 
this  belief:  — 

*' You  have  eq>06ed  in  a  masterly  manner  the  fallacies 
of  Abolitionism.  There  is  a  complete  coincidence  of 
views  between  us.  My  'Argument,'  which  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  supports  the  same  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  slavery  to  the  chrisUanisation  and  civilisation 
of  a  barbarous  race.  My  argument  for  the  benevol^ice 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  drawn  from  the 
lour  relations  ordained  of  God  for  the  organization  ci 
the  social  system  (the  fourth  being  the  servile  relation, 
or  the  relation  of  master  and  slave)  leads  conclusively 
to  the  recognition  of  some  great  benevolent  design  in  its 
establishment. 

"'But  you  have  d^nonstrated  in  an  unanswerable 
manner  by  your  statistics  this  benevolent  derign,  bring- 
ing out  clearly,  from  the  workings  of  lus  Fhividence, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  relation  in  accomplishing 
his  gracious  designs  towards  even  the  lowest  type  of 
humanity." 
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FEBRUARY  M^  ISM  — NOVEMBER  8, 1897 

SmitaiyCoininiiwion. —  Lettar  to  Dr.  BeDows.  —  Letter  on  "ktytltj/* 
—  His  brother  Ricliazd  upholds  linoobi.  —  Letters  of  brotherly  reproof.  — 
Litroduces  McCldlan  at  predecUon  parade.  —  Lincoln  reelected.  —  Anxiety 
as  to  future  of  country.  —  Unsuccessful  effort  to  take  up  art  again,  —  Letter 
to  his  sons.  —  Gratification  at  n^id  progress  of  telegraph.  —  Letter  to 
George  Wood  on  two  great  mysteries  of  life.  —  Presents  portrait  of  AUston 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  —  Endows  lectureship  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  —  Refuses  to  attend  fifty-fifth  reunion  of  his  dass.  *— 
Statue  to  him  proposed.  —  Earn  Comdl's  benefaction.  —  American  Asiatic 
Society.  —  Amalgamation  of  tdegr^ih  companies.  —  Protest  against  stodc 
manipulations.  —  Approves  of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  —  Sails  with 
family  for  Europe.  —  Paris  EzpositioB  of  1887.  —  Descriptions  of  festivi- 
ties. —  Cyrus  W.  Field.  —  Incident  in  early  life  of  Napoleon  HI.  —  Made 
Honorary  Commissioner  to  Exposition.  —  Attempt  on  life  of  Csar.  —  Ball 
at  H8td  de  VUle.  — Isle  of  Wic^t.  —  England  and  SootlawL— The 
^Sounder."  —  Returns  to  Paris. 

All  the  diflFerences  of  those  terrible  years  of  fratricidal 
strife,  all  the  heartpbumiiigSy  the  bitter  aiiimosities»  the 
family  divisions,  have  been  smoothed  over  by  the  sooth* 
ing  hand  of  time.  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  causes  underlying  that  now  historic  conflict,  nor 
is  it  germane  to  such  a  work  as  this.  While  Morse  took 
a  promin^it  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  time, 
while  he  was  fearless  and  outspoken  in  his  views,  his 
name  is  not  now  associated  historically  with  those 
epoch-making  events.  It  has  seemed  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  mention  of  his  convictions  in  order 
to  make  the  portrait  a  true  one.  He  continued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Administration;  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hasten  the  coining  of  peace;  he  worked  and 
voted  for  the  election  of  McCldlan  to  the  Presidaicy» 
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and  when  he  and  the  other  eminent  men  who  believed 
as  he  did  were  outvoted,  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the  future.  Al- 
thou^  he  was  opposed  to  the  war  his  heart  bled  for  the 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  National  Sanitary  Conmussion.  He  expresses 
himself  warmly  in  a  letter  of  February  26,  1864,  to  its 
president.  Rev,  Dr.  Bellows:  — 

"'There  are  some  who  are  sufferers,  great  sufferers, 
whom  we  can  reach  and  relieve  without  endangmng 
political  or  military  plans,  and  in  the  q>irit  of  Him  who 
ignored  the  petty  political  distincti<ms  of  Jew  and 
Samaritan,  and  regarded  both  as  entitled  to  His  ^ym* 
pathy  and  relief,  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  within  the 
scope  and  interest  of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission 
to  extend  a  portion  of  their  Christian  regard  to  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  from  this  dreadful  war,  the  prisoners 
in  our  fortresses,  and  to  those  who  dweU  upon  the 
borders  of  the  contending  sections." 

In  a  letter  of  March  2S,  to  William  L.  Ransom,  Esq., 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  he,  perhaps  unconsciously^ 
enunciates  one  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  that  great 
president  whom  he  so  bitterly  opposed:  — 

""I  hardly  know  how  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
have  a  *  short,  pithy,  Democratic  sentiment.'  In  glanc- 
ing at  the  thousand  mjrstifications  which  have  be- 
fogged so  many  in  our  presumed  intelligent  community, 
I  note  one  in  relation  to  the  new-fangled  application  of 
a  common  foreign  word  imported  from  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  I  mean  the  word  ^loyalty*  upon  which  the 
changes  are  daily  and  hourly  sung  ad  nauseam. 

**1  have  no  objection,  however,  to  the  word  if  it  be 
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rightly  applied.  It  signifies  'fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sover- 
eign/ Now  if  loyalty  is  required  of  us»  it  should  be  to 
the  Sovereign.  Where  is  this  Sovereign?  He  is  not  the 
President^  nor  his  Cabinet,  nor  Congress,  nor  the  Judi- 
ciary, nor  any  nor  all  of  the  Administration  together. 
Our  Sovereign  is  on  a  throne  above  all  these.  He  is  the 
People,  or  Peoples  of  the  States.  He  has  issued  his  de- 
cree, not  to  private  individuals  only,  but  to  his  servant 
the  President  and  to  all  his  subordinate  servants,  and 
this  sovereign  decree  is  the  Constitution.  He  who  ad- 
heres faithfully  to  this  written  will  of  the  Sovereign  is 
loyal.  He  who  violates  the  Constitution,  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  wlU  of  the  Sovereign,  is  disloyal,  whether 
he  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a  member  of  Congress 
(H*  of  the  Judiciary,  or  a  simple  citizen." 

As  a  firm  believer  in  the  Democratic  doctrine  of 
States'  Rights  Morse,  with  many  others,  held  that 
Lincoln  had  overridden  the  Constitution  in  his  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

It  was  a  source  of  grief  to  him  just  at  this  time  that 
his  brother  Richard  had  changed  his  political  faith,  and 
had  announced  lus  intention  of  voting  for  the  reelection 
of  President  Lincoln.  Li  a  long  letter  of  September  24, 
1864,  gently  chiding  him  for  thus  going  over  to  the 
Abolitionists,  the  elder  brother  again  states  his  reasons 
for  remaining  firm  in  his  faith:  — 

'*I  supposed,  dear  brother,  that  on  that  subject  you 
were  on  the  same  platform  with  Sidn^  and  myself. 
Have  there  been  any  new  lights,  any  new  aspects  of  it, 
which  have  rendered  it  less  odious,  less  the  *  child  of 
Satan'  than  when  you  and  Sidney  edited  the  New  York 
Observer  before  Lincoln  was  President?  I  have  seen 
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no  reason  to  change  my  views  respectixig  abolition.  You 
well  know  I  have  ever  conflidered  it  the  logical  pro- 
geny of  Unitarianiwn  and  Infidelity.  It  is  characterized 
by  subtlety*  hypocriiqr  and  pharisaism,  and  one  of  the 
most  mdancholy  marks  oi  its  speciousness  is  its  influ-- 
enoe  in  benumbing  the  gracious  sensibilities  ct  many 
Christian  hearts,  and  blinding  their  ^es  to  thdr  sad 
defection  from  the  truths  of  the  BiUe. 

'"I  know,  indeed,  the  influences  by  which  you  are 
surrounded,  but  th^  are  neither  stronger  nor  more 
artful  than  those  which  our  brave  father  manfully 
withstood  in  combating  the  immsber  in  the  cradle.  I 
hope  there  is  enou^  of  father's  firmness  and  courage  in 
battling  with  error,  howev^  fipedous,  to  keq>  you, 
through  God's  grace,  from  falling  into  the  embrace  of 
the  body-and-soul-destroying  hereqr  of  Abolitionism." 

In  another  long  lettar  to  his  brother  Richard,  of 
November  5,  he  firmly  but  gently  upholds  his  view  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  violated  by  Lincoln's  action, 
and  that  the  manner  of  amending  the  Constitution  was 
provided  for  in  that  instrument  itsdf,  and  that:  ''U 
that  change  is  made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
no  one  will  complain";  and  th^i  he  adds:  — 

*^But  it  is  too  late  to  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  po- 
litical faith  that  I  hold.  When  the  excitement  of  the 
election  is  over,  let  it  result  as  it  may,  I  may  be  able 
to  show  you  that  my  opinions  are  formed  from  deep 
study  and  observation.  Now  I  can  only  announce  them 
comparatively  unsustained  by  the  reasons  for  forming 
them. 

*'I  am  interrupted  by  a  call  from  the  committee  re- 
questing me  to  conduct  General  McClellan  to  the  bal- 
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cony  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  this  evening,  to  review 
the  McClellan  Legion  and  the  procession*  After  my  re> 
turn  I  will  continue  my  letter. 

**1S  o^clocky  midnight.  I  have  just  returned,  and  never 
have  I  witnessed  in  any  gathering  of  the  pec^le,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  such  a  magnificent  and 
enthusiastic  display.  I  conducted  the  General  to  the 
front  of  the  balcony  and  presented  him  to  the  assem-i 
blage  (a  dense  mass  of  heads  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  in  every  direction),  and  such  a  shout,  which  con* 
tinned  for  many  minutes,  I  never  heard  before,  except 
it  may  have  been  at  the  reception  in  London  of  BItlcher 
and  Platoff  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  leave  the 
papers  to  give  you  the  details.  The  procession  was  pass* 
ing  from  nine  o'clock  to  a  quarter  to  twelve  midnight, 
and  such  was  the  d^iseness  of  the  crowd  within  the 
hotel,  every  entry  and  passageway  jammed  with  people, 
that  we  were  near  being  crushed.  Three  policemen  be* 
fore  me  could  scarcely  open  a  way  for  the  General,  who 
held  my  arm,  to  pass  only  a  few  yards  to  our  room. 

'^  After  taking  my  leave  I  succeeded  with  difficulty 
in  pressing  my  way  through  the  crowd  within  and  with- 
out the  hotel,  and  have  just  got  into  my  quiet  library 
and  must  now  retire,  for  I  am  too  fatigued  to  do  any- 
thing but  sleep.  Good-night.'' 

A  short  time  after  this  the  election  was  hdid,  and  this 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  what  he  considered  the  rij^t 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  crowds,  and  shouting, 
and  surface  enthusiasm  do  not  cany  an  election.  The 
voice  of  that  Sovereign  to  whom  he  had  sworn  loyalty 
spoke  in  no  imcertain  tones,  and  Lincoln  was  over- 
whelndngly  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  People. 
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Morse  was  outvoted  but  not  oouvinced,  and  I  ahall 
make  but  one  quotation  from  a  letter  of  November  9» 
to  his  brother  Richard»  who  had  also  remained  firm 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  pleading:  *^My  consolation  is  in 
looking  up,  and  I  pray  you  may  be  so  enlightened  that 
you  may  be  delivered  from  the  ddusions  which  have 
ensnared  you,  and  from  the  judgments  which  I  cannot 
but  feel  are  in  store  for  this  section  of  the  coimtry. 
When  I  can  bdieve  that  my  Bible  reads  *cuT9ed*  in- 
stead of  ^blessed*  are  the  'peacemakers/  I  also  shall 
cease  to  be  a  peace  man.  But  while  they  remain,  as  they 
do,  in  the  category  of  those  that  are  blessed,  I  cannot 
be  frightened  at  the  names  of  'copperhead'  and  'traitor' 
so  lavishly  bestowed,  with  threats  of  hanging  etc.,  by 
those  whom  you  have  assisted  into  power." 

In  a  lettar  of  Mr.  George  Wood's,  of  June  26, 1865, 1 
find  the  following  sentences:  "I  have  to  acknowledge 
your  very  carefully  written  letter  on  the  divine  origin 
of  Slavery. ...  I  hope  you  have  kqpt  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  for  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  have  a  biog- 
raphy written,  and  the  defense  you  have  made  of  your 
position,  taken  in  your  pamphlet,  is  unquestionably 
far  better  than  he  (your  biognq>her)  will  make  for 
you." 

The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Wood  refers  was  begun  on 
March  5,  1865,  but  finished  some  time  afterwards.  It 
is  vay  long,  too  long  to  be  included  here,  but  in  justice 
to  myself,  that  future  biographer,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  have  already  given  the  main  arguments  brought  for- 
ward in  that  letter,  in  quotations  from  previous  letters, 
and  that  I  have  attempted  no  defense  further  than  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  right  Qr  wrong,  Morse  was 
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intensely  smcere,  and  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions. 

Returning  to  an  earlier  date»  and  turning  from  mat- 
ters political  to  the  gentler  arts  of  peace,  we  find  that 
the  one-time  artist  had  always  hoped  that  some  day  he 
could  resimie  his  brush,  which  the  labors  incident  to  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph  had  compelled  him  to  drop. 
But  it  seems  that  his  hand,  through  long  disuse,  had 
lost  its  cunning.  He  bewails  the  fact  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1864,  to  N.  Jooelyn,  Esq. :  — 

'^I  have  many  yearnings  towards  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  that  rigid  faculty  called  reason,  so  opposed 
often  to  imagination,  reads  me  a  lecture  to  which  I  am 
compelled  to  bow.  To  explain:  I  made  the  attempt  to 
draw  a  short  time  ago;  everything  in  the  drawing  seemed 
properly  proportioned,  but,  upon  putting  it  in  another 
light,  I  perceived  that  every  perpendicular  line  was 
awry.  In  other  words  I  found  that  I  could  place  no  con- 
fidence in  my  eyes. 

*^No,  I  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  my  profession  to 
establish  an  invention  which  is  doing  mankind  a  great 
service.  I  pursued  it  long  enough  to  found  an  iosti- 
tution  which,  I  trust,  is  to  flourish  long  after  I  am 
gone,  and  be  the  means  of  educating  a  noble  class 
of  men  in  Art,  to  be  an  honor  and  praise  to  our  be- 
loved country  when  peace  shall  once  more  bless  us 
throughout  all  our  borders  in  one  grand  brotherhood  of 
States." 

The  many  letters  to  his  children  are  models  of  pa- 
tient exhortation  and  cheerful  optimism,  when  some- 
times the  temptation  to  indulge  in  pessunism  was 
strong.    I  shall  give,  as  an  example,  one  written  on 
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May  9,  1864,  to  two  of  his  sons  who  had  returned  to 
school  at  Newport:  — 

''Now  we  hope  to  have  good  reports  of  your  progress 
in  your  studies.  In  spring,  you  know,  the  farmers  sow 
their  seed  which  is  to  give  them  their  harvest  at  the 
dose  of  the  summer.  If  th^  were  not  careful  to  put  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  thinking  it  would  do  just  as  wdl 
about  August  or  September,  or  if  they  put  in  very  little 
seed,  you  can  see  that  they  cannot  expect  to  reap  a  good 
or  abundant  crop. 

''Now  it  is  just  so  in  regard  to  your  life.  You  are 
in  the  springtime  of  life.  It  is  seed  time.  You  must  sow 
now  or  you  will  reap  nothing  by-and-by,  or,  if  anything, 
only  weeds.  Your  teachers  are  giving  you  the  seed  in 
your  various  studies.  You  cannot  at  present  understand 
the  use  of  them,  but  you  must  take  them  on  trust;  you 
must  believe  that  your  parents  and  teachers  have  had 
experience,  and  they  know  what  Will  be  for  your  good 
hereafter,  what  studies  will  be  most  useful  to  you  in 
after  life.  Therefore  buckle  down  to  your  studies  dili- 
gently and  very  soon  you  will  get  to  love  your  studies, 
and  then  it  will  be  a  pleasmre  and  not  a  task  to  learn 
your  lessons. 

"We  miss  your  fUMe^  but,  although  agreeable  quiet 
has  come  in  place  of  it,  we  should  be  willing  to  have  the 
noise  if  we  could  have  our  dear  boys  near  us.  You  are, 
indeed,  troublesome  pleasures,  but,  after  all,  pleasant 
troubles.  When  you  are  settled  in  life  and  have  a  family 
around  you,  you  will  bett^  understand  what  I  mean.'' 

In  spite  of  the  disorganization  of  business  caused  by 
the  war,  the  value  of  telc^aphic  pr<^>erty  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  new  lines  were  being  constantly  built  or 
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proposed.  Morse  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  of  June  25» 
1864,  to  his  old  friend  George  Wood:  — 

"To  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Tel^^i^h  throughout  the  world  must  seem  won- 
derful, and  with  me  you  will,  doubtless,  often  recur  to 
our  friend  Annie's  inspired  message  —  'What  hath  Grod 
wrought/  It  is,  indeed,_his  marvellous  work,  and  to 
Him  be  the  glory* 

'"Early  in  the  history  of  the  invention,  in  forecasting 
its  future,  I  was  accustomed  to  predict  with  confidence, 
'It  is  destined  to  go  round  the  world,'  but  I  confess  I  did 
not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  prediction  fulfilled.  It  is 
quite  as  wonderful  to  me  also  that,  with  tiie  thousand 
attempts  to  improve  my  system,  with  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  w<»*ld  concentrated  upon  inq>roving  the 
mechanism,  the  result  has  been  beautiful  complications 
«id  great  ingenuity,  but  no  improvement.  I  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  my  system,  everywhere 
known  as  the  'Morse  system,'  is  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its 
adi^tedness  to  universality." 

This  remains  true  to  the  present  day,  and  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  great  invention.  The  germ 
of  the  "Morse  system,"  as  jotted  down  m  the  18S2 
sketch-book,  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  universal  tele- 
graph of  to-day. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  September  11, 
1864,  referring  to  the  sad  death  of  the  son  of  a  mutual 
friend,  he  touches  on  two  of  the  great  enigmas  of  life 
which  have  puzded  many  other  minds :  — 

"  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence,  one  of 
those  deep  things  of  God  to  be  unfolded  in  eteriiity,  with 
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the  perfect  vindication  of  God's  wisdom  and  justice, 
that  children  of  pious  parents,  children  of  daily  anxiety 
and  prayer,  dedicated  to  God  from  their  birth  and 
trained  to  all  human  appearance  'in  the  way  they 
should  go/  should  yet  seem  to  falsify  the  promise  that 
*  they  should  not  depart  from  it/  It  is  a  subject  too  de^ 
to  fathom. 

*' ...  It  is  my  daily 9 1  may  say  hourly,  thou^t,  cer- 
tainly my  constant  wakeful  thought  at  night,  how  to 
resolve  the  question:  'Why  has  God  seen  fit  so  abun- 
dantly to  shower  his  earthly  blessings  upon  me  in  my 
latter  days,  to  bless  me  with  every  desirable  comfort, 
while  so  many  so  much  more  deserving  (in  human  ^es 
at  least)  are  deprived  of  all  comfort  and  have  heaped 
upon  them  sufferings  and  troubles  in  every  shape ? '" 

The  memory  of  his  student  days  in  London  was  al- 
ways dear  to  him,  and  on  January  4,  1865,  he  writes  to 
William  Cullen  Bryant:  — 

''I  have  this  moment  received  a  printed  circular 
respecting  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  portrait  of 
Allston  by  Leslie  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

''There  are  associations  in  my  mind  with  those  two 
eminent  and  beloved  names  which  appeal  too  strongly 
to  me  to  be  resisted.  Now  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  present  to  the  Academy  that  portrait  in  my  own 
name.  You  can  appreciate  the  arguments  which  have 
influenced  my  wishes  in  this  req[)ect.  Allston  was  more 
than  any  other  person  my  master  in  art.  Leslie  was  my 
life-long  cherished  friend  and  fellow  pupil,  whom  I  loved 
as  a  brother.   We  all  lived  together  for  years  in  the 
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dosest  intimacy  and  in  the  same  house.  Is  there  not 
then  a  fitness  that  the  portrait  of  the  master  by  one 
distinguished  pupil  should  be  presented  by  the  survive 
ing  pupil  to  the  Academy  over  which  he  presided  in  its 
infancy,  as  well  as  assisted  in  its  birth,  and,  although 
divorced  from  Art,  cannot  so  easily  be  divorced  from 
the  memories  of  an  intercourse  with  these  distinguished 
friends,  an  intercourse  which  never  for  one  moment 
suffered  interruption,  even  from  a  shadow  of  estrange- 
ment?'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted,  and  Morse  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the 
Academy  the  brush  which  Allston  was  using  when 
stricken  with  his  fatal  iUness. 

As  his  means  permitted  he  made  generous  donations 
to  charities  and  to  educational  institutions,  and  on  May 
20,  1865,  he  endowed  by  the  gift  of  $10,000  a  lecture- 
ship in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  making  the 
following  request  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  it:  — 

"If  it  be  thought  advisable  that  the  name  of  the  lec- 
tureship, as  was  suggested,  should  be  the  Morse  Lec- 
tureship, I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is 
so  named  in  honor  of  my  venerated  and  distinguished 
father,  whose  zealous  labors  in  the  cause  of  theological 
education,  and  in  various  benevolent  enterprises,  as  well 
as  of  geographical  science,  entitle  his  memory  to  pres- 
ervation in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  gospel  throughout  the  world/' 

Curiously  enough  I  find  no  reference  in  the  letters  of 
the  year  1865  to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
but  I  well  remember  being  taken,  a  boy  of  eight,  to  our 
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stable  on  the  comer  of  Fif th  Avenue  and  Twenty*first 
Street,  from  the  second-floor  windows  of  which  we 
watched  the  imposing  funeral  oort^  pass  up  the  ave* 
nue. 

The  fifty-fifth  reunion  of  his  class  of  1810  took  place 
in  this  year,  and  Morse  reluctantly  decided  to  absent 
himself.  The  reasons  why  he  f dt  that  he  oould  not-go 
are  given  in  a  long  letter  of  August  11  to  his  cousin. 
Professor  E;  S.  Salisbury,  and  it  is  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  his  convictions  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it 
almost  in  its  entirety:  — 

*'I  should  have  be^i  most  happy  on  many  personal 
accounts  to  have  been  at  the  periodical  meeting  of  my 
surviving  classmates  of  1810,  and  also  to  have  renewed 
my  social  inteicourse  with  many  esteemed  friends  and 
relations  in  New  Haven.  But  as  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously take  part  in  the  pK^>o8ed  martial  sectional 
glorification  of  those  of  the  family  who  fell  in  the  late 
lamentable  family  strife,  and  could  not  in  any  brief 
way  or  time  eo^lain  the  discriminations  that  were  neces- 
sary between  that  which  I  i4>prove  and  that  which  I 
most  unqualifiedly  condemn,  without  the  risk  of  mis- 
apprehension, I  preferred  the  only  alternative  left  me» 
to  absent  myself  altogether. 

'"You  well  know  I  never  approved  of  the  late  war. 
I  have  ever  believed,  and  still  believe,  if  the  warnings  of 
far-seeing  statesmen  (Washington,  Clay,  and  Webster 
among  them)  had  be^i  heeded,  if,  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  persistent  stirring  up  of  strife  by  angry 
words,  the  calm  and  Christian  counsels  of  intelligent 
patriots  had  been  followed  at  the  North,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  lett^  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
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had  be^i  sustained  as  the  supreme  law,  instead  of  the 
insidious  violations  of  its  provisions^  especially  by  New 
England,  we  should  have  had  no  war. 

''As  I  contributed  nothing  to  the  war,  so  now  I  see  no 
reason  specially  to  exult  in  the  display  of  brave  qualities 
in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  family,  qualities  which  no 
true  American  ev^  doubted  were  possessed  by  both 
sections  of  our  country  in  an  equal  degree*  TVhy  then 
discriminate  between  alumni  from  the  North  and  alumni 
from  the  South  at  a  gathering  in  which  alunmi  from 
both  sections  are  expec^jod  to  meet?  • .  •  No,  my  dear 
cousin,  the  whole  era  of  the  war  is  one  I  wish  not  to  re- 
member. I  would  have  no  other  memorial  than  a  black 
cross,  like  those  over  the  graves  of  murdered  travellers, 
to  cause  a  shudder  wh^iever  it  is  seen.  It  would  be  well 
if  History  could  blot  from  its  pages  aU  record  of  the 
past  four  years.  There  is  no  glory  in  them  for  victors 
or  vanquished.  The  only  event  in  which  I  rejoice  b  the 
restoration  of  Peace,  which  never  should  have  been 
interrupted. .  • . 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  th^  who  originated  the  recent 
demonstration  honestly  believed  it  to  be  patfiotic^  for 
every  movenient  nowadays  must  take  that  shape  to 
satisfy  the  morbid  appetite  of  the  popular  mind.  I  can- 
not think  it  either  in  good  taste  or  in  conformity  with 
sound  policy  for  our  collegiate  institutions  to  foster 
this  depraved  appetite.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  this 
in  the  political  harangues  of  the  day  for  those  who  re- 
quire such  aids  to  patriotism  without  its  being  admin* 
istered  to  by  our  colleges.  That  patriotism  is  of  rather 
a  suspicious  character  which  needs  such  props.  I  love 
to  see  my  children  well  clad  and  taking  a  proper  pride 
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in  their  attire»  but  I  ahould  not  think  them  well  in- 
structed  if  I  found  them  everywhere  boasting  of  their 
fine  clothes.  A  true  nobleman  is  not  forever  boasting 
of  his  nobility  for  fear  that  his  rank  may  not  be  recog- 
nized. The  loudest  boasts  of  patriotism  do  not  come 
from  the  true  possessors  of  the  genuine  spirit.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  sectional  nor  local,  it  oomprdiends  in  its 
grasp  the  whole  country.  .  •  . 

''I  have  said  the  demonstration  at  Commencement 
was  in  bad  taste.  Why?  you  will  say.  Because  Com- 
mencement day  brings  together  the  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege from  all  parts  of  the  Union»  from  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.  Th^  are  to  meet  on  some  common 
ground,  and  that  common  ground  is  the  love  that  all 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  the  old  Alma  Mater,  cherished 
by  memories  of  past  friendships  in  their  collie  asso- 
ciations. The  late  Commencement  was  one  of  peculiar 
note.  It  was  the  first  after  the  return  of  peace.  The 
country  had  been  sundered;  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
of  kindred  had  been  broken;  the  bonds  of  collie  affec- 
tion were  weakened  if  not  destroyed.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inaugurating  the  healing  process!  What  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  magnanimity,  of  mollifying 
the  pain  of  humiliation,  of  throwing  a  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  past,  of  watering  the  perishing  roots  of  frater- 
nal affection  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  genuine  union! 
But  no.  The  Southern  alumnus  may  come,  but  he 
comes  to  be  humiliated  still  further.  Can  he  join  in  the 
plaudits  of  those  by  whom  he  has  been  humbled?  You 
may  applaud,  but  do  not  ask  him  to  join  in  your  ac- 
clamations. He  may  be  mourning  the  death  of  father, 
brother,  yes,  of  mother  and  sister,  by  the  very  hands  of 
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those  you  are  glorifying.  Do  not  aggravate  his  sorrow 
by  requiring  him  to  join  you  in  such  a  demonstration. 

*'No,  my  dear  cousin,  it  was  in  bad  taste  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  it  was  equally  impolitic  to  intercalate 
such  a  demonstration  into  the  usual  and  appropriate 
exercises  of  the  week.  You  expect,  I  presume,  to  have 
pupils  from  the  South  as  heretofore;  will  such  a  sec- 
tional display  be  likely  to  attract  them  or  to  repel  them? 
If  they  can  go  elsewhere  they  will  not  come  to  you. 
They  will  not  be  attracted  by  a  perpetual  memento  be- 
fore their  eyes  of  your  triumph  over  them.  It  was  not 
politic.  It  is  no  improvement  for  Christian  America  to 
show  less  humanity  than  heathen  Rome.  The  Romans 
never  made  demonstrations  of  triumph  over  the  de- 
feat of  their  countrymen  in  a  civil  war.  It  is  no  proof 
of  superior  civilization  that  we  refuse  to  follow  Roman 
example  in  such  cases. 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  have  written  you  very  frankly, 
but  I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  as  having 
any  personal  reproaches  to  make  for  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  the  matter.  We  undoubtedly  view  the  field 
from  different  standpoints.  I  concede  to  you  conscien- 
tious motives  in  what  you  do.  You  are  sustained  by 
those  around  you,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  character. 
I  respect  them  while  I  differ  from  them.  I  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  a  higher  law,  and  that,  I  think,  sustains  me." 

His  strong  and  outspoken  stand  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  right  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
called  hard  names  by  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  at  the  North;  and  yet  the  very  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  advocated  an  unpopular  point 
of  view  undoubtedly  compelled  increased  respect  for 
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him.  A  piocrf  of  this  18  given  in  a  letter  to  hii  dau^ter, 
Mrs.  liad,  of  December  28, 1865:  — 

**l  also  send  you  some  clippings  from  the  pai>ers 
giving  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  doings  respecting 
a  statue  proposed  to  me  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
Mayor,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  you  see  has 
vetoed  the  resolutions,  not  from  a  disapproval  of  their 
character,  but  because  he  did  not  like  the  locality  pro- 
posed. He  proposes  the  Central  Park,  and  in  this 
opinion  all  my  friends  concur. 

''I  doubt  if  they  will  carry  the  project  through  while 
I  am  alive,  and  it  would  really  seem  most  proper  to 
wait  until  I  was  gone  before  they  put  up  my  monument, 
I  have  nothing,  however,  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  am 
gratified,  of  course,  to  see  the  manifestation  of  kindly 
feeling,  but,  as  the  tinder  of  vainglory  is  in  every  human 
heart,  I  rather  shrink  from  such  a  proposed  demonstra* 
tion  lest  a  spark  of  flattery  should  kindle  that  tinder  to 
an  unseemly  and  destructive  flame.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  popularity,  world-*wide,  of  the  Telegraph,  and  a 
sober  forecast  of  the  future  foreshadows  such  a  statue 
in  some  place.  If  ever  erected  I  hope  the  prominent 
mottoes  upon  the  pedestal  will  be:  *Nol  unto  us^  not  unto 
uSfbutto  God  be  the  glory  J^  and  the  first  message  or  tele- 
gram: *Whai  hath  God  torought.*** 

He  says  very  much  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  George  Wood,  of  January  15,  1866,  and  he  also 
says  in  this  letter,  referring  to  some  instance  of  benevo- 
lent generosity  by  Mr.  Kendall:  — 

'"Is  it  not  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  wealth  acquired 
by  the  Telegraph  has  in  so  many  conspicuous  instances 
been  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes?  Mr.  Kendall  is 
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« 

prominent  in  his  expenditures  lor  great  Christian  enter- 
prises, and  think  of  ComeQ,  always  esteemed  by  me  as 
an  ingenious  and  shrewd  man,  when  employed  by  me 
to  set  the  posts  and  put  up  the  wire  for  the  first  line 
of  Tel^praphs  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  yet 
thought  to  be  rather  dose  and  narrow-minded  by  those 
around  him.  But  see,  when  his  wealth  had  increased 
by  his  acquisition  of  Telegraph  stock  to  millions  (it  is 
said),  what  enlarged  and  noble  plans  of  public  benefit 
were  conceived  and  brou^t  forth  by  him.  I  have 
viewed  his  course  with  great  gratification  as  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  blessing  on  what  He  hoA  toroughi** 

It  has  been  made  plain,  I  think,  that  Morse  was  es- 
sentially a  leader  in  every  movement  in  which  he  took 
an  interest,  whether  it  was  artistic,  scientific,  religious, 
or  political.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  number  of  re- 
quests made  to  him  to  assume  the  presidency  of  all 
sorts  of  organisations,  and  these  requests  multiplied  as 
he  advanced  in  years.  Most  of  them  he  felt  compelled 
to  decline,  for,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  of  March  IS,  1860, 
declining  the  presidency  of  the  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Society:  ''I  am  at  an  age  when  I  find  it  neces- 
sary rather  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities already  resting  upon  me,  than  to  take  upon  me 
additional  ones." 

In  many  other  cases  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
as  vice-president  or  member,  when  he  considered  the 
object  of  the  organization  a  worthy  one,  and  his  bene- 
factions were  only  limited  by  his  means. 

He  did,  however,  accept  the  presidency  of  one  asso- 
ciation just  at  this  time,  the  American  Asiatic  Society, 
in  which  were  interested  such  men  as  Crorham  Abbott, 
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Dr.  Forsyth,  E.  H.  Champlin,  Thomas  Hairison,  and 
Morse's  brother-in-law,  William  M.  Goodrich.  The 
aims  of  this  society  were  rather  vast,  including  an  Inter- 
national Congress  to  be  called  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  and  controlling  the 
great  highways  from  the  East  to  the  West  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues  and  that  of  Panama;  also  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  other  commercial  and 
philanthropic  schemes.  I  cannot  find  that  anything  of 
lasting  importance  was  accomplished  by  this  society, 
so  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  it,  although  there 
is  much  corresponxience  about  it. 

• 

The  following,  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eiendall  of  March 
19,  1866,  explains  itself:  "If  I  understand  the  position 
of  our  Telegraph  interests,  they  are  now  very  much  as 
you  and  I  wished  them  to  be  in  the  outset,  not  cut  up 
in  O^Beilly  fashion  into  irresponsible  parts,  but  making 
one  grand  whole  like  the  Post-Office  system.  It  is  be- 
coming, doubtless,  a  Tiumcrpclyy  but  no  more  so  than  the 
Post-Office  system,  and  its  unity  is  in  reality  a  public 
advantage  if  properly  and  uprightly  managed,  and  this, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  managers. 
Confidence  must  be  reposed  somewhere,  and  why  not 
in  upright  and  responsible  men  who  are  impelled  as  well 
by  their  own  interest  to  have  their  matters  conducted 
with  fairness  and  with  liberality." 

As  a  curious  commentary  on  his  misplaced  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  others,  I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  of 
January  4,  1867,  to  E.  S.  Sanford,  Esq.,  which  also 
shows  his  abhorrence  of  anything  like  crooked  dealing 
in  financial  matters:  — 

''I  wish  when  you  again  write  me  you  would  give  me. 
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in  confidenee,  the  names  of  those  in  the  Board  of  the 
Western  Union  who  are  acting  in  so  dishonorable  and 
tricky  a  manner.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  them  in  order 
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to  avoid  them,  and  resist  them  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  a  shame  that  an  enterprise  which,  honestly  con- 
ducted, is  more  than  usually  profitable,  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  sharpers  and  tricksters. 

*' So  far  as  the  Russian  Extension  is  concerned,  I 
should  judge  from  your  representation  that,  as  a  stock- 
holder in  that  enterprise  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  the 
plan  would  conduce  to  my  immediate  pecimiary  bene- 
fit. But  so  would  the  robbery  of  the  safe  of  a  hank.  If 
wealth  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  swindles,  I  prefer 
poverty.  You  have  my  proxy  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  your  management.  Do  by  me  as  you 
would  do  for  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. ...  In 
r^ard  to  any  honorable  propositions  made  in  the  Board 
be  conciliatory  and  compromising,  but  any  scheme  to 
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oppress  the  smaller  stockholdeni  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
larger  resist  to  the  death.  I  prefer  to  sacrifice  all  my 
stock  rather  than  have  such  a  stigma  on  my  character 
as  such  mean,  and  I  will  add  villainous,  conduct  would 
be  sure  to  bring  upon  all  who  engaged  in  it/' 

In  this  connection  I  shall  also  quote  from  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Sanford,  of  February  15,  1867:  "H  Gov- 
ernment thinks  seriously  of  purchasing  the  Td^praph, 
and  at  this  late  day  adopting  my  early  suggestion  that 
it  ought  to  belong  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  be 
it  so  if  they  will  now  pay  for  it.  They  miist  now  pay 
millions  for  that  which  I  offered  to  them  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  gave  them  a  year  for  considera- 
tion ere  they  adopted  it.'' 

There  are  but  few  references  to  politics  in  the  letters 
of  this  period,  but  I  find  the  following  in  a  letter  of 
March  20,  1866,  to  a  cousin:  ^'You  ask  my  opinion  of 
our  President.  I  did  not  vote  for  him,  but  I  am  agree- 
ably surprised  at  his  masterly  statesmanship,  and  hope, 
by  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  extreme  radicals,  he  wiD 
preserve  the  Union  against  now  the  greatest  enemies  we 
have  to  contend  against.  I  mean  those  who  call  them- 
selves Abolitionists.  •  •  •  Pi^dent  Johnson  deserves 
the  support  of  all  true  patriots,  and  he  will  have  it 
against  all  the  'traitors'  in  the  country,  by  whatever 
soft  names  of  loyalty  th^  endeavor  to  shield  them- 
selves." 

Appeals  of  all  kinds  kept  pouring  in  on  him,  and,  in 
courteously  refusing  one,  on  April  17,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ''I  am  unable  to  aid  you.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  answer  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  hundreds  of  appli- 
cations made  to  me  from  every  section  of  the  country 
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daily  —  I  might  say  hourly  —  for  yours  is  the  third  this 
monung  and  it  is  not  yet  18  o'clock.^ 

After  settling  his  affairs  at  home  in  his  usual  methodi- 
cal manner,  Morse  sailed  with  his  wife  and  his  four 
young  children,  and  Colonel  John  R.  Leslie  their  tutor, 
for  Europe  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  1866,  prepared  for  an 
extended  stay.  He  wished  to  give  his  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  and  he  was 
very  desirotis  of  being  in  Paris  during  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1867. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  letter-books  until  October,  1866, 
but  from  the  few  letters  to  members  of  the  family  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  from  my  own  recollections, 
we  know  that  the  summer  of  1866  was  most  delightfully 
spent  in  journeying  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  The  children  were  now  old  enough  not  to 
be  the  nuisances  they  seem  to  have  been  in  1858,  for  we 
find  no  note  of  complaint  on  that  account. 

In  September  he  returned  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  youngest  son  to  Paris,  leaving  his  two  older 
sons  with  their  tutor  in  Geneva.  As  he  wished  to  make 
Paris  his  headquarters  for  nearly  a  year,  he  sought  and 
found  a  furnished  apartment  at  No.  10  Avenue  du  Roi 
de  Rome  (now  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero) ,  and  he  writes 
to  his  mother-in-law  on  September  ftft:  ''We  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  apartments  in  a  new  building,  or  rather 
one  newly  and  completely  repaired  throughout.  All  the 
apartments  are  newly  furnished  with  elegant  furniture, 
we  having  the  first  use  of  it.  We  have  ample  rooms,  not 
large,  but  promising  more  comfort  for  winter  residence 
than  if  they  were  larger.  The  situation  is  on  a  wide 
avenue  and  central  for  many  purposes;  close  to  the 
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Champs  Elys^,  near  also  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  so 
that  we  shall  be  most  eligibly  situated  to  visit  the  great 
Exposition  when  it  op«is  in  April/' 

His  wife's  sister,  Mrs*  Goodrich,  with  her  husband 
and  daui^ters,  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  same 
building;  his  grandson  Charles  lind  was  also  in  Paris 
studying  painting,  and  before  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  other  members  of  his  family  came  to  Paris,  so  that 
at  one  time  eighteen  of  those  related  to  him  by  blood  or 
marriage  were  around  hinu  To  a  man  of  Morse's  af- 
fectionate nature  and  loyalty  to  family  this  was  a  source 
of  peculiar  joy,  and  those  Parisian  days  were  some  of 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  rest  of  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  were  spent  in  sight-seeing  and  in  settling 
his  children  in  their  various  studies. 

The  brilliance  ot  the  court  of  'Sapoleon  m  just  before 
the  dibdcle  of  1870  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  reached 
its  high-water  mark  during  the  Exposition  year  of  1867, 
when  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  journeyed  to  Paris 
to  do  homage  to  the  man  of  the  hour.  Court  baUs,  le- 
Gq>tions,  gala  performances  at  opera  and  theatre,  and 
military  reviews  followed  each  other  in  bewildering  but 
well-ordered  confusion,  and  Morse,  as  a  man  of  world- 
wide celebrity ,  took  part  inallof them.  Heandhis wife 
and  his  young  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  were  presented 
at  court,  and  were  f ited  everywhere.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother-in-law  he  gives  a  description  of  his  court  costume 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  presentation,  when  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  his  brother-in-law,Mr.  Goodrich : — 

''We  received  our  cards  inviting  us  to  the  soiree 
and  to  pass  the  evening  with  their  majesties  on  the 
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16th  of  January  (Wednesday  evening).  *En  uniformed 
was  stamped  upon  the  card»  so  we  had  to  procure  court 
dresses.  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  cases, 
hired  his;  I  had  a  full  suit  made  for  me.  A  chapeau  bras, 
with  gold  lace  loop,  a  blue  coat,  with  standing  collar, 
single  breasted,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  the 
American  eagle  button,  white  silk  lining,  vest  light 
cashmere  with  gilt  buttons,  pantaloons  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  gold  lace  on  the  outside  seams,  a  small  sword, 
and  patent-leather  shoes  or  boots  completed  the  dress 
of  ordinary  mortals  like  Brother  Goodrich,  but  for 
extraordinary  mortals,  like  my  humble  republican  self, 
I  was  bedizened  with  aU  my  orders,  seven  decorations, 
covering  my  left  breast.  If  thus  accoutred  I  should  be 
seen  on  Broadway,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  a  numer- 
ous escort  of  a  character  not  the  most  agreeable,  but, 
as  it  was,  I  found  myself  in  very  good  and  numerous 
company,  none  of  whom  could  consistently  laugh  at  his 
neighbors.*' 

'  After  describing  the  ceremony  of  presentation  he 
continues:  — 

*^  Occasionally  both  the  emperor  and  empress  said 
a  few  words  to  particular  individuals.  When  my  name 
was  mentioned  the  emperor  said  to  me,  'Your  name, 
sir,  is  well  known  here,'  for  which  I  thanked  him;  and 
the  empress  afterwards  said  to  me,  when  my  name  was 
mentioned, '  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
Telegraph,'  or  to  that  effect.  Afterwards  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  winner  of  the  yacht  race,  engaged  for  a  moment 
their  particular  regards.  •  •  •  [I  wonder  if  the  modest 
inventor  appreciated  the  irony  of  this  juxtaposition.] 
After  the  dancers  were  fully  engaged,  the  refreshment- 
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room,  the  Salon  of  Diana,  was  opened,  and,  as  in  our 
less  aristocratic  country,  the  tables  attracted  a  great 
crowd,  so  that  the  doors  were  guarded  so  as  to  admit  the 
company  by  instalments.  I  had  in  vain  for  some  time 
endeavored  to  gain  admittance,  and  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently quite  at  a  distance  from  the  door,  which  was 
thronged  with  ladies  and  hi^  dignitaries,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  guarded  the  door,  and  who  had  his  breast 
covered  with  orders^  addressed  me  by  name,  asking  me 
if  I  was  not  Ptof essor  Morse.  Upon  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  quite  to  my  surprise,  he  made  way  for  me 
to  the  door  and,  opening  it,  admitted  me  before  all  the 
rest.  I  cannot  yet  divine  why  this  special  favor  was 
shown  to  me. 

*'The  tables  were  richly  furnished.  I  looked  for  bon- 
bons to  carry  home  to  the  children,  but  when  I  saw 
some  tempting  looking  almonds  and  candies  and  mot- 
toes, to  my  surprise  I  found  th^  w«*e  all  composed 
of  fish  put  up  in  this  form,  and  the  mottoes  were  of 
sahid.'' 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Morse,  ever  willing  to  for- 
give and  forget,  was  again  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  was  then  in  London, 
as  the  following  letter  to  him,  dated  March  1, 1867,  will 
show:  — 

''Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  your 
speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reception  to 
you  in  New  York,  perusing  it  with  deep  interest,  when 
my  valet  handed  me  your  letter  of  the  27th  ulto. 

''I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  have  the  great 
pleasure  I  had  anticipated,  with  other  friends  here,  who 
were  prepared  to  receive  you  in  Paris  with  the  welcome 
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you  so  richly  deserve.  You  invite  me  to  London.  I 
have  the  matter  under  consideration.  March  winds 
and  that  boisterous  channel  have  some  wei^t  in  my 
decision,  but  I  so  long  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  to 
get  posted  upon  Telegraph  matters  at  home,  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt.  But  without  positively 
saying  *y^/  I  ^^  see  if  in  a  few  days  I  can  so  arrange 
my  affairs  as  to  have  a  few  hours  with  you  before  you 
sail  on  the  20th. 

**I  send  you  by  book  post  the  proceedings  of  the  ban- 
quet given  to  our  late  Minister,  Bigdiow,  in  which  you 
will  see  my  remarks  on  the  great  enterprise  with  which 
your  name  will  forever  be  so  honorably  associated  and 
justly  immortalized." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
finally  successfully  laid  on  July  27,  1866,  and  that  to 
Cyrus  Field;  more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  this 
wonderful  achievement  due. 

In  a  letter  of  March  4,  1867,  to  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
Esq.,  Morse  gives  the  following  interesting  incident  in 
the  life  of  Napoleon  III:  — 

'"In  18S7, 1  was  one  of  a  dub  of  gentlemen  in  New 
York  who  were  associated  for  social  and  informal  in- 
tellectual converse,  which  held  weekly  meetings  at  each 
other's  houses  in  rotation.  Most  of  these  distinguished 
men  are  now  deceased.  The  dub  consisted  of  such  men 
as  Chancellor  Kent,  Albert  Gallatin,  Peter  Augustus 
Jay,  Reporter  Johnson,  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Wain- 
Wright,  the  President  and  Professors  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, the  Chancellor  and  Professors  of  the  New  York 
City  University,  Dr.  Augustus  Smith,  Messrs.  Good- 
hue and  De  Rham  of  the  mercantile  dass,  and  John  C« 
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Hamilton,  Esq.  and  ez-Govemor  W.  B«  Lawrence  from 
the  literary  ranks« 

'*  Among  the  rules  of  the  dub  was  one  permitting  any 
member  to  introduce  to  the  meetings  distinguished 
strangers  visiting  the  city.  At  one  of  the  reunions  of  the 
club  the  place  of  meeting  was  at  Quincellor  Kent's. 
On  assembling  the  chancellor  introduced  to  us  Louis 
Napoleon^  a  son  of  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  a  young  man 
pale  and  contemplative,  somewhat  reserved.  This 
reserve  we  generally  attributed  to  a  supposed  imp^ect 
acquaintance  with  our  language.  At  supper  he  sat  on 
the  right  of  the  Chancellor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  opposite  the  Chancellor  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  I  was  on  his  right. 

**In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  the  conversation 
was  general,  I  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  GaUatin  to  the 
strange,  observing  that  I  did  not  trace  any  resemblance 
in  his  features  to  his. world-renowned  uncle,  yet  that 
his  forehead  indicated  great  intellect.  'Yes,'  replied  Mr. 
Gallatin,  'th«^  is  a  great  deal  in  that  head  of  his, 
but  he  has  a  strange  fancy.  Can  you  believe  it,  he  has 
the  impression  that  he  will  one  day  be  the  Emperor 
of  the  French;  can  you  conceive  of  anything  more 
ridiculous?' 

**  Certainly  at  that  period,  even  to  the  sagacious  eye 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  such  an  idea  would  naturally  seem  too 
improbable  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  but,  in  the 
light  of  later  events,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  at 
present,  does  not  the  fact  show  that,  even  in  his  dark- 
est hours,  there  was  in  this  extraordinary  man  that 
unabated  faith  in  his  future  which  was  a  harbinger  of 
success;  a  faith  which  pierced  the  dark  clouds  which 
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surrounded  him,  and  realiased  to  him  in  marvellous 
prophetic  vision  that  which  we  see  at  this  day  and 
hour  fully  accomplished  ?  '* 

Morse  must  have  penned  these  words  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  for  they  epitomized  his  own  sublime  faith 
in  his  future.  In  1887  he  also  was  passing  through  some 
of  his  darkest  hours,  but  he  too  had  had  faith,  and  now, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  his  dreams  of  glory  had  been 
triumphantly  realized,  he  was  an  honored  guest  of  that 
other  man  of  destiny,  and  his  name  was  forever  im- 
mortalized. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1867  were  enjoyed 
to  the  full  by  the  now  venerable  inventor  and  his 
family.  The  Exposition  was  a  source  of  never-ending 
joy  to  him,  and  he  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Edward  Lind:  — 

*^You  will  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  Exposir 
tion.  The  English  papers  (some  of  them),  in  John  Bull 
style,  call  it  a  humbug.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  imperfect 
as  it  is  in  its  present  condition,  going  on  rapidly  to 
completion,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  pronounced 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  the  world  in  epit- 
ome. I  came  over  with  my  children  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  thus  studying  the  world  in  anticipation  of 
what  I  now  see,  and  I  can  say  that  the  two  days  only 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  glance  through  parts  of  its 
vast  extent,  have  amply  repaid  me  for  my  voyage  here. 
I  believe  my  children  will  learn  more  of  the  condition 
of  the  arts,  agriculture,  customs,  manufactures  and 
mineral  and  v^^etable  products  of  the  world  in  five 
weeks  than  thqr  could  by  books  at  home  in  five  years, 
and  as  many  years*  travel."' 
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He  wu  made  an  Honorary  ConuniBsioner  of  tbe 
United  States  to  the  Expo8ition»  and  lie  prepared  an 
elaborate  and  careful  report  on  the  eleetrieal  depart- 
ment,  for  whkh  he  received  a  bionxe  medal  from  the 
French  Government.  Writing  of  this  report  to  his 
brother  Sidn^»  he  says:  *^This  keeps  me  so  hosy  that 
I  have  no  time  to  write,  and  I  have  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  that  I  fear  some  must  bum.  But  father's  motto 
was  —  'Better  wear  out  than  rust  out,'  —  so  I  keep 
at  work." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Honorable  John  Thomp- 
son, of  Pou^ikeepsie,  he  describes  one  of  his  dissipa- 
tions:— 

''Paris  now  is  the  great  centre  of  the  worid.  Such  an 
assemblage  of  sovereigns  was  never  before  gathered, 
and  I  and  mine  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  scenes  and 
fMes.  We  were  honored,  a  few  evenings  ago,  with  cards 
to  a  very  select  f 6te  given  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
at  the  Tuilleries  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  to  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia, 
sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  a  noble  looking 
woman,  the  Princess  Mettemich  of  Austria,  and  many 
others. 

'*The  diq>lay  was  gorgeous,  and  as  the  number  of 
guests  was  limited  (only  one  thousand!)  th^re  was  more 
space  for  locomotion  than  at  the  former  gatherings  at 
the  Palace,  where  we  were  wedged  in  with  some  four 
thousand.  There  was  dancing  and  my  dau^^ter  was 
solicited  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  for  a  set  in  which  Prince 
Alfred  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  danced,  the  latter 
with  an  American  belle,  one  of  the  Miss  Beckwiths.  I 
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aUowed  her  to  dance  in  this  set  once.   The  Empress  is 
truly  a  beautiful  woman  and  of  unaffected  manners." 

In  a  long  letter  to  his  broths  Sidney,  of  June  8,  he 
describes  some  of  their  doings.  At  the  Grand  Review 
of  sixty  thousand  troops  he  and  his  wife  and  eldest  son 
were  given  seats  in  the  Imperial  Tribune,  a  little  way 
behind  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  were 
so  soon  to  wage  a  deadly  war  with  each  other.  On  the 
way  back  from  the  review  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred:— 

**  After  the  review  was  over  we  took  our  carriage  to 
return  home.  The  carriages  and  cort^  of  the  imperial 
personages  took  the  right  of  the  Cascade  (which  you 
know  is  in  full  view  from  the  hippodrome  of  Long- 
champs).  We  took  the  left  side  and  were  attracted  by 
the  report  of  firearms  on  our  left,  which  proceeded  from 
persons  shooting  at  pigeons  from  a  trap.  Soon  after  we 
heard  a  loud  report  on  our  right  from  a  pistol,  which 
attracted  no  further  attention  from  us  than  the  re- 
mark which  I  made  that  I  did  not  know  that  persons 
were  allowed  to  use  firearms  in  the  Bois.  We  passed  on 
to  our  home,  and  in  the  evening  were  informed  of  the 
atrocious  attempt  upon  the  Emperor  ol  Russia's  life. 
The  pistol  report  which  I  heard  was  that  of  the  pistol 
of  the  assassin.'' 

Farther  on  in  this  letter  be  describes  the  grand  f Me 
given  by  the  City  ol  Paris  to  the  visiting  sovereigns 
at  the  Hotd  de  Ville.  There  were  thirty^-five  thousand 
applications  for  tickets,  but  only  eight  thousand  could 
be  granted.  Of  these  Morse  was  gratified  to  receive 
three:  — 

Well,  the  great  fMe  of  Saturday  the  8th  is  over.  I 
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despair  of  any  attempt  properly  to  describe  its  magni- 
ficence. I  send  you  the  papers. .  •  •  Such  a  blaze  of 
splendor  cannot  be  conceived  or  described  but  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  Arabian  •  Nights.  We  did  not  see 
half  the  display,  for  the  immense  series  of  gorgeous 
halls,  lighted  by  seventy  thousand  candles,  with  foun- 
tains and  flowers  at  every  turn,  made  one  giddy  to  see 
even  for  a  moment.  We  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
scan  the  features  of  the  emperors,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  renowned  Bismarck,  with  those  of  the  beautiful 
empress  and  the  princesses  and  princes  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  their  suite. 

'"I  must  tell  you  (for  family  use  only)  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  made  to  me  a  marked  recognition  as  he 
passed  along.  Sarah  and  I  were  standing  upon  two 
chairs  overloddng  the  front  rank  ol  those  ranged  on 
each  side.  The  emperor  gave  his  usual  bow  on  each 
side,  but,  as  he  came  near  us,  he  gave  an  unusual  and 
special  bow  to  me,  which  I  returned,  and  he  then,  with 
a  smile,  gave  me  a  second  bow  so  marked  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  around,  who  at  once  turned  to  see  to 
whom  this  courtesy  was  shown.  I  should  not  mention 
this  but  that  Sarah  and  others  observed  it  as  an  unusual 
mark  of  courtesy." 

Feeling  the  need  of  rest  after  all  the  gayety  and  ex- 
citement of  Paris,  Morse  and  part  of  his  family  retired 
to  Shanklin,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  a  neat  little 
furnished  cottage  —  Florence  l^lla  —  they  spent  part 
of  two  happy  months.  Then  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  youngest  son  he  journeyed  in  leisurely  fashion 
through  England  and  Scotland,  returning  to  Paris  in 
October.  Here  he  spent  some  time  in  working  on 
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report  to  the  United  States  Govemment  as  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Exposition. 

Among  his  notes  I  find  the  following,  which  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  record:  — 

**Ths  Sounder,  Mr.  Frescott,  I  perceive,  is  quoted 
as  an  authority.  He  is  not  reliable  on  many  points  and 
his  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  His  work  was 
originally  vmtten  in  the  interest  of  those  opposing  my 
patents,  and  his  statements  are,  many  of  them,  grossly 
unjust  and  strongly  colored  with  prejudice.  Were  he 
now  to  reprint  his  work  I  am  convinced  he  would  find 
it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  expunge 
a  great  deal,  and  to  correct  much  that  he  has  mis- 
stated and  misapprehended. 

*'He  manifests  the  most  unpardonable  ignorance  or 
wilful  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  Sounder^  now  so-called. 
The  possibility  of  reading  by  sound  was  among  the 
earliest  modes  noticed  in  the  first  instrument  of  1885, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  observing  this  fact  that,  in 
my  first  patent  specifications  drawn  up  in  1887-18S8, 
I  distinctly  specify  these  sounds  of  the  signs,  and  they 
were  secured  in  my  letters  patent.  Yet  Mr.  Prescott 
makes  it  an  accidental  discovery,  and  in  1860  (the  date 
of  his  publication)  he  wholly  ignores  my  agency  in  this 
mode.  The  sounder  is  but  the  pen-lever  deprived  of  the 
pen.  In  everything  else  it  is  the  same.  The  sound  of 
the  letter  is  given  with  and  without  the  pen.*' 

On  November  8,  1867,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his 
friend,  the  Honorable  John  Thompson;  — 

""I  am  still  held  in  Paris  for  the  completion  of  my 
labors,  but  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  relieved  so  that  we 
may  leave  tor  Dresden,  where  my  boys  are  pursuing 
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tlieir  studies  in  the  Gennaii  language.  •  • .  I  am  yet 
doubtful  how  long  a  sojourn  we  may  make  in  Dresden, 
and  whether  I  shall  winter  there  or  in  Paris»  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  latter.  We  wish  to  visit  Italy,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  will  be  pleasant  or  even  safe  to  be 
there  just  now.  The  Garibaldian  inroad  upon  the  Pon- 
tifical States  is»  indeed,  for  the  moment  suppressed, 
but  the  end  i»  not  yet. 

''Alas  for  poor  Italy!  How  hard  to  rid  herself  of  evils 
that  have  become  chronic.  Why  cannot  statesmen  ol 
the  Old  World  leam  the  great  truth  that  most  of  their 
perplexities  in  settling  the  questions  of  international 
peace  arise  from  the  unnatural  union  of  Church  and 
State?  He  who  said 'Idy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world* 
uttered  a  truth  prqpiant  with  consequences.  The  at- 
tempt to  rule  the  State  by  the  Chuich  or  the  Church  by 
the  State  is  equally  at  war  with  his  teachings,  and  imtil 
these  are  made  the  rule  of  conduct,  whether  for  political 
bodies  or  religious  bodies,  there  will  be  the  sword  and 
not  peace. 

''I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  reaction  I  have  long  ex- 
pected and  hoped  for  has  commenced  in  our  country^ 
It  is  hailed  here  by  intelligent  and  cool-headed  citizens 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  The  Radicals  have  had 
their  way,  and  the  people,  disgusted,  have  at  length 
given  their  command  —  'Thus  far  and  no  farther.*'* 
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It  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  record  in  detail  the  hap- 
penings of  the  remainder  of  this  last  visit  to  Europe. 
Three  months  were  spent  in  Dresden,  with  his  children 
and  his  sister-in-law's  family  around  him.  The  same 
honors  were  paid  to  him  here  as  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent.  He  was  received  in  special  audience  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  men  of  note  in  the  scien- 
tific world  eagerly  sought  his  counsel  and  advice.  But, 
apart  from  so  much  that  was  gratifying  to  him,  he  was 
just  then  called  upon  to  bear  many  trials  and  afflictions 
of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  and  it  is  marvellous,  in 
reading  his  letters,  to  note  with  what  great  serenity  and 
Christian  fortitude,  yet  withal,  with  what  solicitude,  he 
endeavored  to  bear  his  cross  and  solve  his  problems. 
As  he  advanced  in  years  an  increasing  number  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  were  taken  from  him  by  death,  and 
his  lett^*s  of  Christian  sympathy  fill  many  pages  of  the 
letter  books.  There  were  trials  of  a  domestic  nature,  too 
intimate  to  be  revealed,  which  caused  him  deep  sorrow. 
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but  which  he  bravely  and  optimistically  strove  to  meet. 
Clouds,  too,  obscured  his  financial  horizon;  investments 
in  certain  mining  ventures,  entered  into  with  high 
hopes,  turned  out  a  dead  loss;  the  repayment  of  loans, 
cheerfuUy  made  to  friends  and  relatives,  was  either  de- 
layed or  entirely  defaulted;  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  most 
of  his  fortune  was  invested,  passed  one  dividend  and 
threatened  to  pass  another.  He  had  provided  for  this 
contingency  by  a  deposit  of  surplus  funds  before  his 
departure  for  Europe,  but  he  was  fearful  of  the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  this  he  could  not  refrain  from  treating 
the  matter  lightly  and  humorously  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
E.  S.  Sanford  of  November  S8,  1867,  written  from 
Dresden:  "^Your  letter  gave  me  both  pleasure  and  pain. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of 
my  ^basket,*  but  was  pained  to  learn  that  the  hens*  egg^ 
instead  of  swelling  to  goose  eggs,  and  even  to  ostrich  eggs 
(as  some  that  laid  them  so  enthusiastically  anticipated 
when  they  were  so  closely  packed),  have  shrunk  to 
pigeons*  eggs,  if  not  to  th^  diminutive  sparrows*.  To 
keep  up  the  figure,  I  am  thankful  there  are  any  left  not 
addled/' 

He  was  all  the  time  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  report  as  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him  to 
learn  from  the  answers  to  his  questions  sent  to  the  tele- 
graph officers  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  Morse  i^s- 
tem  was  inractically  the  only  one  in  general  use.  As  one 
of  his  correspondents  put  it —  ''The  cry  is,  'Give  us 
the  Morse/'' 

The  necessity  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  and 
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his  desire  to  give  his  children  every  advantage  of  study, 
kept  him  longer  in  Europe  than  he  had  expected,  and 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Sidn^  on  December  1, 1867: 
**I  long  to  return,  for  age  creeps  on  apace,  and  I  wish 
to  put  my  house  in  order  for  a  longer  and  better  journey 
to  a  better  home/' 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  1868,  he  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  youngest  son  left  Dresden  for  Paris, 
stopping,  however,  a  few  days  in  Berlin.  Mr.  George 
Bancroft  was  our  minister  at  the  Prussian  court,  and  he 
did  all  that  courtesy  could  suggest  to  make  the  stay  of 
his  distinguished  countryman  a  pleasant  one.  He  urged 
him  to  stay  longer,  so  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  him  at  court,  but  this  honor  Morse  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  The  inventor  did,  however,  find  time 
to  visit  the  government  telegraph  office,  of  which  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  von  Chauvin  was  the  head,  and 
here  he  received  an  ovation  from  all  the  operators, 
several  hundred  in  nimiber,  who  were  seated  at  their 
instruments  in  what  was  then  the  largest  operating- 
room  in  the  world. 

Another  incident  of  his  visit  to  Berlin  I  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Prime:  — 

""Not  to  recount  the  many  tributes  of  esteem  and 
respect  paid  him  by  Dr.  Siemens,  and  other  gentlemen 
eminent  in  the  specialty  of  telegraphy,  one  other  unex- 
pected compliment  may  be  mentioned.  The  Professor 
was  presented  to  the  accomplished  General  Director  of 
the  Posts  of  the  North  German  Bund,  Privy  Councillor 
von  Phillipsbom,  in  whose  department  the  tel^raph 
had  been  comprised  before  Prussia  became  so  great  and 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  confederation. 
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'*  At  the  time  of  their  visit  the  Director  was  so  en* 
gaged»  and  that,  too,  in  another  part  of  the  Poat-Amt, 
that  the  porter  said  it  was  useless  to  trouble  him  with 
the  cards.  The  names  had  not  been  long  sent  up,  how- 
ever, before  the  Director  himsdf  came  hurriedly  down 
the  corridor  into  the  antechamber,  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ingforthe  hastiest  of  introductions,  enthusiastically 
grasped  both  the  Professor's  hands  in  his  own,  asking 
whether  he  had  'the  honor  of  speaking  to  Dr.  Morse,' 
or,  as  he  pronounced  it  'Morsey.' 

"'When,  after  a  brief  conversation,  Mr.  Morse  rose 
to  go,  the  Director  said  that  he  had  just  left  a  confer* 
ence  over  a  new  post  and  telegraph  treaty  in  negotia- 
tion between  Belgium  and  the  Bund,  and  that  it  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  present  his 
guest  to  the  assembled  gentlemen,  including  the  Bel* 
gian  Envoy  and  the  Belgian  Postmaster-GeneraL  There 
followed,  accordin^y,  a  formal  presentation  with  an 
introductory  address  by  the  Director,  who,  in  excellent 
English,  thanked  Mr.  Morse  in  the  name  of  ^Prussia 
and  of  all  Germany  for  his  great  services,  and  speeches 
by  the  principal  persons  present  —  the  Belgian  envoy. 
Baron  de  Nothomb,  very  felicitously  complimenting 
the  Professor  in  French. 

'"Succeeding  the  hand-shaking  the  Director  spoke 
again,  and,  in  reply,  Mr.  Morse  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged the  courtesy  shown  to  him,  adding:  'It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  hear  you  say  that  the  Telegraph  has 
been  and  is  a  means  of  promoting  peace  among  men. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  my  remaining  days  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  great  object.'  • .  • 

''The  Director  then  led  his  visitors  into  a  small,  cosily 
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furnished  room,  saying  as  fhisy  entered:  ^Here  I  have 
so  often  thought  of  you,  Mr.  Morse,  but  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  the  honor  of  receiving  you  in  my  own 
private  room/ 

'"After  th^  were  seated  the  host,  tapping  upon  a 
small  table,  continued:  'Over  this  passed  the  impor- 
tant  tel^;rams  of  the  war  of  1866.'  Then,  approaching 
a  large  telegraph  map  on  the  wall,  he  added:  'Upon  this 
you  can  see  how  invaluable  was  the  tel^;raph  in  the  war. 
Here,'  —  pointing  with  the  forefinger  of  his  ri^t  hand» 
*—  'here  the  Crown  Prince  came  down  through  Silesia* 
This,'  indicating  with  the  other  forefinger  a  passage 
through  Bohemia,  'was  the  line  of  march  of  Prince 
Friedrich  CarL  From  this  station  the  Crown  Prince 
telegraphed  Prince  Friedrich  Carl,  always  over  Berlin, 
^'  Where  are  you?  "  The  answer  from  this  station  reached 
him,  also  over  Berlin.  The  Austrians  were  here,'  plac* 
ing  the  thumb  on  the  map  below  and  between  the  two 
fingers.  'The  next  day  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  comes 
here,'  —  the  left  forefinger  joined  the  thumb,  — '  and 
telegraphs  the  fact,  always  over  Berlin,  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  hurries  forward  here.'  The  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  slipped  quickly  und^  the  thumb  as  if  to 
pinch  something,  and  the  narrator  looked  up  signifi* 
cantly. 

"Perhaps  the  patriotic  Director  thought  of  the  July 
afternoon  when,  eagerly  listening  at  the  little  mahogany- 
topped  table,  over  which  passed  so  many  momaitous 
messages,  he  learned  that  the  royal  cousins  had  effected 
a  junction  at  Kttniggrtttz,  a  junction  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  secured  Prussia  its  present  proud 
position,  a  junction  which  but  for  his  modest  visitor's 
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invention,  the  telegraph,  'always  over  Berlin/  would 
have  been  impoBsible/' 

Returning  to  Paris  with  his  family,  he  spent  some 
months  at  the  Hdtd  de  la  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  prin- 
cipally in  collecting  all  the  data  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  report,  which  had  been  much  delayed 
owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
applied  for  facts  and  statistics.  On  April  14,  1868,  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  John  Thompson: 
'^Pleasant  as  has  been  our  European  visit,  with  its 
advantages  in  certain  branches  of  education,  our  hearts 
yearn  for  our  American  lunne.  We  can  appreciate,  I 
hope,  the  good  in  European  countries,  be  grateful  for 
European  hospitality,  and  yet  be  thorough  Americans^ 
as  we  all  profess  to  be  notwithstanding  the  display  of 
so  many  defects  which  tend  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world/* 

On  May  18  he  writes  to  Senator  Michel  Chevalier: 
'*And  now,  my  dear  sir,  fareweU.  I  leave  beautiful 
Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  my  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  more  deeply  impressed  than  ev^ 
with  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  the  liberality  and 
hospitality  of  her  courteous  people,  so  kindly  manifested 
to  me  and  mine.  I  leave  Paris  with  many  regrets,  for 
my  age  admonishes  me  that,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
never  again  visit  Europe/' 

Sailing  from  Havre  on  the  St.  Laurent,  on  May  22, 
he  and  his  family  reached,  without  imtoward  incid^it, 
the  home  on  the  Hudson,  and  on  June  21  he  writes  to 
his  son  Arthur,  who  had  remained  abroad  with  his 
tutor:  — 
•   '"You  see  by  the  date  where  we  all  are.  Once  more 
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I  am  seated  at  my  table  in  the  half  octagon  study  wider 
the  south  verandah.  Nev^  did  the  Grove  look  more 
charming.  Its  general  features  the  same,  but  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  greatly  increased.  Faithful 
Thomas  Devoy  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  truly  honest 
and  efficient  oversea.  The  whole  farm  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. .  •  . 

*^0n  Thursday  last  I  was  much  gratified  with  Mr. 
Leslie's  letter  from  C<^>enhagen,  with  his  account  of 
your  reception  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  How  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  the  portrait  of  Thorwaldsen  has  given 
such  pleasure  to  the  king,  and  that  he  r^^ds  it  as  the 
best  likeness  of  the  great  sculptor.*' 

The  story  of  Morse's  presentation  to  the  Sang  of 
Denmark  of  the  portrait,  painted  in  Rome  in  1881,  has 
already  been  told  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The 
King,  as  we  learn  from  the  above  quotation,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  it,  and  in  token  of  his  gratification  raised 
Morse  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Dan- 
nebrog,  the  rank  of  Knight  having  been  already  con- 
ferred on  the  inventor  by  the  King's  predecessor  on  the 
throne. 

In  another  letter  to  Colonel  Leslie,  of  Novemb^  i, 
1868,  brief  reference  is  made  to  matters  political:  — 

''To-morrow  is  the  important  day  for  deciding  our 
next  four  years'  rulers.  I  am  glad  our  Continental 
brethren  cannot  read  our  newspapers  of  the  present 
day,  otherwise  they  must  infer  that  our  choice  of  rulers 
is  made  from  a  class  more  fitted  for  the  state's  prison 
than  the  state  thrones,  and  elevation  to  a  scaffold  were 
more  suited  to  the  characters  of  the  individual  candi- 
dates than  elevation  to  ofllce.  But  in  a  few  days  matters 
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calm  down,  and  the  biudneu  of  the  nation  wiB 
assume  its  wonted  aspect. 

'  ^'I  have  not  engaged  in  this  warfare.  As  a  citizen  I 
have  my  own  views,  and  give  my  vote  on  general  prin- 
ciples, but  am  prepared  to  learn  that  my  vote  is  on  the 
defeated  side.  I  presume  that  Grant  will  be  the  prea- 
dent,  and  I  shall  defer  to  the  decision  like  a  peaceable 
citizen.  Theday  after  to-morrow  you  will  know  as  weU 
as  we  shall  the  probable  result.  The  Telegraph  is  tell- 
ing upon  the  world,  and  its  effect  upon  human  aff aim 
is  yet  but  faintly  appreciated." 

In  this  letter  he  also  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  youog* 
est  brother,  Richard  C.  Morse,  who  died  at  Ejssingen 
on  September  22, 1868,  and  in  aletter  to  his  son  Arthur, 
of  October  11,  he  again  refers  to  it,  and  adds:  **It  is  a 
sad  blow  to  all  of  us  but  particularly  to  the  large  cirde 
of  his  children*  Your  two  uncles  and  your  father  were 
a  three-fold  cord,  strongly  united  in  affection.  It  is  now 
sundered.  The  youngest  is  taken  first,  and  we  that  re- 
main must  soon  follow  him  in  the  natural  course  of 


s." 


Farther  on  in  this  letter  he  says:  *'I  attended  the 

funeral  of  Mr.  L a  few  weeks  ago.    I  am  told  that 

he  died  of  a  broken  heart  from  the  conduct  of  his  grace- 
less son  Frank,  and  I  can  easily  understand  that  the 
course  he  has  pursued,  and  his  drunken  habits,  may 
have  killed  his  father  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he 
had  shot  him.  Children  have  little  conception  of  the 
effect  of  their  conduct  upon  their  parents.  Th^  never 
know  fully  these  anxieties  until  they  are  par^its  thein- 
selves." 
*•  But  his  skies  were  not  all  grey,  for  in  addition  to  his 
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satisfaction  in  being  once  more  at  home  in  his  own  be- 
loved country,  and  in  his  quiet  retreat  on  the  Hudson* 
he  was  soon  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  signal  mark  of  re- 
spect and  esteem  by  his  own  countrymen,  which  proved 
that  this  prophet  was  not  without  honor  even  in  his 
own  country. 

Nkw  Yobk,  November  SOth,  1868. 

Pbofessob  S.  F.  B.  Mobsb,  LL.D. 

Sib,  —  Many  of  your  countrymen  and  numarous 
personal  friends  desire  to  give  definite  espression  to  the 
fact  that  this  coimtry  is  in  full  accord  with  Eiut)pean 
nations  in  acknowledging  your  title  to  the  position  of 
f  ath^  of  Modem  Tel^raphy ,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
fitting  manner  to  wdcome  you  to  your  home. 

They,  therefore,  request  that  you  will  name  a  day  on 
which  you  will  favor  them  with  your  company  at  a 
public  banquet. 

With  great  respect  we  remain. 

Very  truly  your  friends. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  practically  every  man  of 
prominence  in  New  York  at  that  time. 
Morse  replied  on  December  4 :  — 

To  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Hon.  John  T.  Hoffman, 
Hon.  Wm.  Dennison,  Hon.  A.  6.  Curtin,  Hon* 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  Daniel  Himt- 
ington,  Esq.,  Wm.  Orton,  Esq.,  A.  A.  Low,  Esq., 
James  Brown,  Esq.,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  John  J. 
Cisco,  Esq.,  and  others. 

GENTLEiiEN,  —  I  havc  received  your  flattering  re- 
quest of  the  SOth  November,  proposing  the  compliment 
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of  a  public  banquet  to  me»  and  asking  me  to  appoint 
a  day  on  which  it  would  be  convenient  tor  me  to 
meet  you. 

Did  your  proposal  intend  simply  a  personal  compli- 
ment I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  thanking  you  cor- 
dially for  this  evidence  of  your  personal  r^;ard,  while  I 
declined  your  proffered  honor;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  paramount  patriotic  duty  con- 
nected with  your  proposal  which  forbids  me  to  decline 
your  invitation. 

In  accepting  it,  therefore,  I  would  name  (in  view  of 
some  personal  arrangements)  Wednesday  the  SOth  inst. 
as  the  day  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me. 

Accept,  Grentlemen,  the  assurance  of  the  respect  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  F.  B.  Mobsb. 

The  banquet  was  ^ven  at  Delmonico*s,  which  was 
then  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  was  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  who  had  been  the  leading  counsel  against 
Morse  in  his  first  great  lawsuit,  but  who  now  cheerfully 
acknowledged  that  to  Morse  and  America  the  great 
invention  of  the  telegraph  was  due.  About  two  hundred 
men  sat  down  at  the  tables,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  coimtry.  Morse  sat  at  the  right  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British 
Ambassador,  on  his  left.  When  the  time  for  speechmak- 
ing  came,  Cyrus  Field  read  letters  from  President  Andrew 
Johnson;  from  General  Grant,  President-elect;  from 
Speaker  Colfax,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  many  others. 
He  also  read  a  tel^ram  from  Governor  Alexander  H. 
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Bullock  of  Massachusetts:  "'Massachusetts  honors  her 
two  sons  —  Franklin  and  Morse.  The  one  conducted 
the  lightning  safdy  firom  the  sky;  the  other  conducts 
it  beneath  the  ocean  from  continent  to  continent.  The 
one  tamed  the  lightning;  the  other  makes  it  minister  to 
human  wants  and  human  progress/' 

Frcmi  London  came  another  message:  — 

"Ctbtjs  W,  Field,  New  York.  The  members  of  the 
joint  conmdttee  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Companies  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  ban- 
quet  to  be  given  this  evening  to  Professor  Morse»  and 
desire  to  greet  that  distinguished  telegraphist,  and  wish 
him  all  the  ounpliments  of  the  season.'* 

Mr.  Fidd  added :  '"This  tel^ram  was  sent  from  Lon- 
don at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  your  committee  at  12.50."  This» 
naturally,  elicited  much  applause  and  laughter. 

Speeches  then  followed  by  other  men  prominent  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  said  that 
he  "'had  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  contribute 
his  mite  of  that  admiration  and  esteem  for  Professor 
Morse  which  must  be  felt  by  all  for  so  great  a  bene- 
factor of  his  fellow  creatures  and  of  posterity." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  introduced  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing in  the  following  graceful  words:  — 

""Many  shining  names  will  at  once  occur  to  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Telegraph.  Among 
them  I  can  pause  to  mention  only  those  of  Volta,  the 
Italian,  to  whose  discoveries  the  battery  is  due;  Oersted, 
the  Dane,  who  first  discovered  the  magnetic  properties 
of  the  electric  current;  Ampere  and  Arago,  the  French- 
men, who  prosecuted  still  further  and  most  successfully 
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Bimiliir  researches;  then  Sturgeon,  the  Englishman,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  made  the  first  electro-magnet ;  next, 
and  not  least  illustrious  among  these  illustrious  men, 
our  oountryman  Heniy,  who  first  showed  the  practi* 
cability  of  producing  dectro-magnetic  effects  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  current  at  distances  infinitely  great;  and 
finally  Steinheil,  the  German,  who,  after  the  invention 
of  the  Telegraph  in  all  its  material  parts  was  oomj^ete, 
taught,  in  18S7,  the  use  of  the  ground  as  part  of  the 
circuit.  These  are  some  of  those  searchers  for  truth 
whose  names  will  be  long  held  in  grateful  memory,  and 
not  among  the  least  of  their  titles  to  gratitude  and  re- 
membrance will  be  the  discoveries  which  contributed 
to  the  possibility  of  the  modem  Telegraph. 

'^But  these  discoveries  only  made  the  Tel^raph  pos- 
sible. They  offered  the  brilliant  opportunity.  There 
was  needed  a  man  to  bring  into  being  the  new  art  and 
the  new  interest  to  which  they  pointed,  and  it  is  the 
providential  distinction  and  splendid  honor  of  the  emi- 
nent  American,  who  is  our  guest  to-night,  that,  happily 
prepared  by  previous  acquirements  and  pursuits,  he  was 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  give  to  the  world  the 
first  recording  Tel^raph. 

^'Fortunate  man!  thiis  to  link  his  name  forever  with 
the  greatest  wonder  and  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  age! 
[great  applause] ...  I  give  you  'Our  guest.  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  man  of  science  who  explored  the 
laws  of  nature,  wrested  electricity  from  her  embrace, 
and  made  it  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  human  prog- 
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As  the  venerable  inventor  rose  from  his  diair,  over* 
come  with  profound  emotion  which  was  almost  too 
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great  to  be  oontroUed,  the  whole  assembly  rose  with 
him,  and  cheer  after  cheer  resounded  through  the  hall 
for  many  minutes.  When  at  last  quiet  was  restored,  he 
addressed  the  company  at  length,  giving  a  resum6  of  his 
struggles  and  paying  tribute  to  those  who  had  be- 
friended and  assisted  him  in  his  time  of  need  —  to 
Amos  Kendall,  who  sat  at  the  board  with  huh  and  whose 
name  called  forth  more  cheers,  to  Alfred  Vail,  to  Leon- 
ard Gale,  and,  in  the  largeness  of  his  heart,  to  F.  O.  J. 
Smith.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ^ve  his  remarks  in 
full,  as  the  history  of  the  invention  has  already  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  work,  but  his  con- 
cluding remarks  are  worthy  of  record:  — 

'^Li  casting  my  eyes  around  I  am  most  agreeably 
greeted  by  faces  that  carry  me  back  in  memory  to  the 
days  of  my  art  struggles  in  this  dty,  the  early  days  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

"Brothers  (for  you  are  yet  brothers),  if  I  left  yomr 
ranks  you  well  know  it  cost  me  a  pang.  I  did  not  leave 
you  until  I  saw  you  well  established  and  entering  on 
that  career  of  prosperity  due  to  your  own  just  appre-^ 
dation  of  the  important  duties  belonging  to  your  pro- 
fession. You  have  an  institution  which  now  holds  and, 
if  true  to  yourselves,  will  continue  to  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  this  appreciative  comjnunity. 
If  I  have  stepped  aside  from  Art  to  tread  what  seems 
another  path,  there  is  a  good  precedent  for  it  in  the 
lives  of  artists.  Science  and  Art  are  not  opposed. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  could  find  congenial  relaxation  in 
scientific  researches  and  invention,  and  our  own  Fulton 
was  a  painter  whose  scientific  studies  resulted  in  steam 
navigation.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
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important  iiiTentioii  of  the  percussion  cap  is  due  to  the 
scientific  recreations  of  the  English  painter  Shaw. 

**But  I  must  not  detain  you  from  more  instructive 
speech.    One  word  only  in  dosing.    I  have  claimed 
for  America  the  origination  of  the  modem  Tel^raph 
System  of  the  world.  Impartial  history ,  I  think,  wiU  sup- 
port that  claim.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  as  disparag- 
ing or  disrc^garding  the  labors  and  ingenious  modifica- 
tions of  others  in  various  countries  employed  in  the 
same  field  of  invention.  Gladly,  did  time  permit,  would 
I  descant  upon  their  great  and  varied  merits.  Yet  in 
tracing  the  birth  and  pedigree  of  the  modem  Telegraphy 
'American'  is  not  the  highest  tenn  of  the  series  that 
connects  the  past  with  the  present;  there  is  at  least  one 
higher  term»  the  highest  of  all,  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  ignored.  If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  a  definite  purpose  in  the  plans  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, can  the  creation  of  an  instrumentality  so  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  human  race  have 
an  origin  less  humble  than  the  Fath^  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift? 

""I  am  sure  I  have  the  sympathy  of  such  an  assembly 
as  is  here  gathered  if ,  in  all  humility  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  a  grateful  heart,  I  use  the  words  of  inq>iration  in 
ascribing  honor  and  praise  to  Him  to  whom  first  of  aO 
and  most  of  all  it  is  preSminently  due.  'Not  unto  us, 
not  unto  us,  but  to  God  be  all  the  glory.'  Notwhathath 
man,  but  'What  hath  God  wrought?''' 

More  applause  followed  as  Morse  took  his  seat,  and 
other  speeches  were  made  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  the  Honorable  William  M.  E  varts,  A.  A. 
Low,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  William  Orton,  David 
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Dudley  Field,  the  Honorable  WiSiam  E.  Dodge,  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  Daniel  Huntington,  and  Governor  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania. 

While  many  of  these  speeches  were  most  eloquent 
and  appropriate,  I  shall  quote  from  only  one,  giving 
as  an  excuse  the  words  of  James  D.  Reid  in  his  excellent 
work  "The  Tel^raph  in  America":  "As  Mr,  Hunt- 
ington's address  contains  some  special  thoughts  showing 
the  relationship  of  the  painter  to  invention,  and  is, 
besides,  a  most  affectionate  and  interesting  tribute  to 
his  beloved  master,  Mr.  Morse,  it  is  deemed  no  dis- 
courtesy to  the  other  distinguished  speakers  to  give  it 
nearly  entire/* 

I  shall,  however,  omit  some  portions  which  Mi^.  Reid 
included. 

"In  fact,  however,  every  studio  is  more  or  less  a 
laboratory.  The  painter  is  a  chemist  delving  into  the 
secrets  of  pigments,  varnishes,  mixtures  of  tints  and 
mysterious  preparations  of  grounds  and  overlaying  of 
colors;  occult  arts  by  which  the  inward  light  is  made  to 
gleam  from  the  canvas,  and  the  warm  flesh  to  glow  and 
palpitate. 

"The  studio  of  my  beloved  master,  in  whose  honor 
we  have  met  to-night,  was  indeed  a  laboratory.  Vigor- 
ous, life-like  portraits,  poetic  and  historic  groups,  occa-» 
sionally  grew  upon  his  easel;  but  there  were  many  hours 
—  yes,  days  ^- when  absorbed  in  study  among  gal- 
vanic batteries  and  mysterious  lines  of  wires,  he  seemed 
to  us  like  an  alchemist  of  the  middle  ages  in  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  occasion  when  he  called  his 
pupils  together  to  witness  one  of  tbe  first,  if  not  the 
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first,  suooessful  ezperiment  with  the  dectric  telegTiq>hl 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  18S5-S6.  I  can  see  now  that 
rude  instrument,  constructed  with  an  old  stretching- 
frame,  a  wooden  clock,  a  home-made  battery  and  the 
wire  stretdied  many  times  aroimd  the  walls  of  the  stu- 
dio. With  eager  interest  we  gathered  about  it  as  our 
master  explained  its  operation  while,  with  a  click,  dick, 
the  pencil,  by  a  succession  of  dots  and  lines,  recorded 
the  message  in  cypher.  The  idea  was  bom.  The  words 
circled  that  upper  chamber  as  th^  do  now  the  globe. 

^'But  we  had  little  faith.  To  us  it  seemed  the  dream 
of  enthusiasm.  We  grieved  to  see  the  sketch  upon  the 
canvas  untouched.  We  longed  to  see  him  again  calling 
into  life  events  in  our  country's  history.  But  it  was  not 
to  be;  God's  piuposes  were  being  accomplished,  and  now 
the  world  is  witness  to  hb  triumph.  Yet  the  love  of  art 
still  lives  in  some  inner  comer  of  his  heart,  and  I  know 
he  can  never  enter  the  studio  oi  a  painter  and  see  the 
artist  silently  bringing  from  the  canvas  forms  of  life 
and  beauty,  but  he  feels  a  tender  twinge,  as  one  who 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  loved  in  his 
youth  whom  another  has  snatched  away. 

'^Finally,  my  dear  master  and  father  in  art,  allow 
me  in  this  moment  of  your  triumph  in  the  field  of  dis- 
covery, to  greet  you  in  the  name  of  your  brother  artists 
'  with  'All  hail.'  As  an  artist  you  might  have  spent  life 
worthily  in  turning  God's  blessed  daylight  into  sweet 
hues  of  rainbow  colors,  and  into  breathing  forms  for  the 
delight  and  consolation  of  men,  but  it  has  been  ffis  will 
that  you  should  train  the  lightnings,  the  sharp  arrows 
of  his  anger,  into  the  swift  yet  gentle  messengers  of 
Peace  and  Love." 
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Morse's  wife  and  his  daughter  and  other  ladies  had 
been  present  during  the  speeches,  but  they  b^an  to 
take  their  leave  after  Mr.  Huntington's  address,  al- 
though the  toastmaster  arose  to  announce  the  last 
toast,  which  was ''The  Ladies/'  So  he  said: ''This  is  the 
most  inspiring  th^ne  of  all,  but  the  theme  itself  seems 
to  be  vanishing  from  us.  Indeed  [after  a  pause],  has 
already  vanished.  [After  another  pause  and  a  glance 
around  the  room.]  And  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have 
responded  seems  also  to  have  vanished  with  his  theme. 
I  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  duties  of  the  evening 
are  performed,  and  its  enjoymaits  are  at  an  end.'' 

The  unsought  honor  of  this  public  banquet,  in  his 
own  country,  organized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  calling  forth  eulogies  of  him  in  the  public  press  of 
the  whole  world,  was  justly  esteemed  by  Morse  as  one 
of  the  crowning  events  of  his  long  care^;  but  an  even 
greater  honor  was  still  in  store  for  him,  which  will  be 
described  in  due  season. 

The  early  months  of  1869  were  ahnost  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  report  as  Commissioner,  which  was  finally 
completed  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  In  this  work  he  received  great 
assistance  from  Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  who  was  "In 
charge  of  publication,"  and  who  writes  to  him  on  March 
29 :  "I  have  had  only  a  short  time  to  glance  at  it  as  it  was 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  but  I  am  most 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  labor  and  care  you  have  so 
evidently  bestowed  upon  it." 

Professor  Blake  wrote  another  letter  on  August  21, 
which  I  am  tempted  to  give  almost  in  its  entirety:  — 

"I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  write  to  you  upon  another 
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point  r^arding  your  r<qK>rt»  upon  which  I  know  that 
you  are  sensitive,  but,  as  I  think  you  will  aee  that  my 
motives  are  good,  and  that  I  sincerely  express  them,  I 
believe  you  will  not  be  offended  with  me  althou^  my 
views  and  opinions  may  not  coincide  exactly  with  yours. 
I  allude  to  the  mention  which  you  make  of  some  of  the 
eminent  physicists  who  have  contributed  by  their  dis- 
coveries and  experimoits  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  electro-magnetism. 

''On  page  9  of  the  manuscrq>t  you  observe:  ^The 
application  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  invention  of 
Arago  and  Sturgeon  (first  combined  and  employed  by 
Morse  in  the  construction  of  the  generic  telegraph)  to 
the  purposes  also  of  the  semaphore,  etc/ 

"Frankly,  I  am  pained  not  to  see  the  name  of  Henry 
there  associated  with  those  of  Arago  and  Sturgeon,  for 
it  is  known  and  generally  conceded  among  men  of 
science  that  his  researches  and  expmments  and  the  re- 
sults which  he  reached  were  of  radical  importance  and 
value,  and  that  they  deservedly  rank  with  those  of 
Ampere,  Arago  and  Sturgeon. 

"I  am  aware  that,  by  some  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  the  personal  relations  of  yourself  and 
Professor  Henry  are  not  pleasant.  I  deplore  this,  and 
it  would  be  an  intense  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  could  be 
the  humble  means  of  bringing  about  a  harmonious  and 
honorable  adjustment  of  the  differences  which  squirate 
you.  I  write  this  without  conference  with  Professor 
Henry  or  his  friends.  I  do  it  in^Murtially ,  first,  in  the  line 
of  my  duty  as  editor  (but  not  now  oflSdally);  second, 
as  a  lover  of  science;  third,  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
secure  as  much  as  justly  can  be  for  the  scientific  rq[>uta- 
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tion  of  the  country;  and  fourth,  with  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote harmony  bet  ween  all  who  are  concerned  m  mcreas- 
ing  and  disseminating  knowledge,  and  particularly  be- 
tween such  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and  justice  as  I  believe 
both  yourself  and  Professor  Henry  to  be. 

'*I  do  not  find  that  Professor  Henry  anywhere  makes 
a  claim  which  trenches  upon  your  claim  of  first  using 
the  electro-magnet  for  writing  or  printing  at  a  distance 
—  the  telegraph  as  distinguished  from  the  semaphore. 
This  he  cannot  claim,  for  he  acknowledges  it  to  be 
yours.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  claim  the  sema- 
phoric  use  of  electricity.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any 
obstacle  to  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
which  separate  you,  and  which,  perhaps,  make  you  dis- 
inclined to  freely  associate  Professor  Henry's  name  with 
those  of  other  promoters  of  electrical  science. 

^*  Your  report  presents  a  fitting  opportunity  to  effect 
this  result.  A  magnanimous  recognition  by  you  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry's  important  contributions  to  the  science 
of  electro-magnetism  appears  to  me  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  They  can  be  most  appropriately  and  grace- 
fully acknowledged  in  your  report,  and  you  will  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  so  doing.  Such  action  on  your  part 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  secure  for 
you  the  good  will  of  all  men  of  science,  and  to  hasten 
a  universal  and  generous  accord  of  all  the  credit  for  your 
great  gift  to  civilization  that  you  can  properly  desire. 

*'Now,  my  dear  sir,  with  this  frank  statement  of  my 
views  on  this  point,  I  accept  your  invitation,  and  will 
go  to  see  you  at  your  house  to  talk  with  you  upon  this 
point  and  others,  perhaps  more  agreeable,  but  if,  after 
this  expression  of  my  inclinations,  you  will  not  deem  me 
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a  welcome  guest,  telqptiph  me  not  to  oome  —  I  will  not 
take  it  imkindly/* 

To  this  Mone  replied  on  August  83:  ''Your  most  ac- 
ceptable letter,  with  the  tone  and  q>irit  of  wliich  I  am 
most  gratified,  is  just  received,  for  which  accept  my 
thanks.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  and  freely  to 
communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  mentioned,  and 
with  the  sincere  desire  of  a  satisfactory  result." 

The  visit  was  paid,  but  the  details  of  the  conversatioii 
have  not  been  preserved.  However,  we  find  in  Morse's 
rep<»rt,  on  page  10,  the  fdlowing:  ''In  1825,  Mr.  Stur- 
geon, of  England,  made  the  first  dectro-magnet  in  the 
horseshoe  form  by  loosely  winding  a  piece  of  iron  WHe 
with  a  spiral  of  copper  wire.  In  the  United  3tates,  as 
early  as  18S1,  the  experimental  researches  of  Professor 
Joseph  'H.eDxj  were  of  great  importance  in  advancing 
the  science  of  electro-magnetism.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  carried  the  electro-magnet,  in  its  lifting  powers,  to 
its  greatest  perfection.   Reflecting  upon  the  principle 
of  Pntf essor  Schweigger's  galvanometer,  he  constructed 
magnets  in  which  great  power  could  be  devdoped  by 
a  very  small  galvanic  element.   His  published  p^>er  in 
1881  shows  that  he  experimented  with  wires  of  di£Ferent 
lengths,  and  he  noted  the  amount  of  magnetism  which 
could  be  induced  through  them  at  various  lengths  by 
means  of  batteries  composed  of  a  single  dement,  and 
also  of  many  elements.   He  states  that  the  magnetic 
action  of  'a  current  from  a  trough  composed  of  many 
pairs  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing 
through  a  long  wire,*  and  he  incidentally  noted  the 
bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  jHroject  of  an  electro- 
magnetic tdegraph  [senu^hore?]. 
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'In  more  recent  papers^  first  published  in  1857,  it 
appears  that  Pntf  essor  Henry  demonstrated  before  his 
pupils  the  practicability  of  ringing  a  bell»  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism»  at  a  distance." 

Whether  Professor  Blake  was  satisfied  with  this 
change  from  the  original  manuscript  is  not  recorded. 
Morse  evidently  thouf^t  .that  he  had  made  the  amends 
honorable^  but  Henry»  coldly  proud  man  that  he  wa9> 
stiU  held  aloof  from  a  reconciliation,  for  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  even  refused  to  be  present  at  the  me* 
morial  services  held  in  Washington  after  the  death  of 
Morse. 

In  a  letter  of  May  10,  1869,  to  Dr.  Leonard  Gale,, 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  reading  by  sound 
are  given:  — 

**  The  fact  that  the  lever  action  of  the  earliest  instru- 
ment of  18S5  by  its  click  gave  the  sound  of  the  nu- 
merals, as  embodied  in  the  original  type,  is  well  known, 
nor  is  there  anything  so  remarkable  in  that  result.  • .  • 
When  you  first  saw  the  instrument  in  1886  this  was  so 
obvious  that  it  scarcely  excited  more  than  a  passing 
remark,  but,  after  the  adaptation  of  the  dot  and  space, 
with  the  addition  of  the  line  or  dash,  in  forming  the 
alphabetic  signs  (which,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was 
about  the  same  date,  late  in  1835  or  early  in  18S6)  then 
I  noticed  that  the  different  letters  had  each  their  own 
individual  sounds,  and  could  also  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  sound.  The  fact  did  not  then  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  seeming  to  be 
more  curious  than  useful,  yet,  in  reflecting  upon  it,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  secure  this  result  by  specifying  it 
in  my  letters  patent,  lest  it  might  be  used  as  an  evasum 
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in  indicating  my  novd  a]^habet  without  recording  it. 
Haice  the  sounds  as  well  as  the  imprinted  signs  were 
q)edfied  in  my  letters  patent. 

''As  to  the  time  whai  these  souids  were  praeticaUp 
used,  I  am  unable  to  gire  a  precise  date.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  one  case,  and  proximately  the  date 
of  it.  The  time  of  the  incident  was  soon  after  the  line 
was  extended  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  having 
a  way  station  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  Washings 
ton  office  was  in  the  old  post-office,  in  the  room  above  it. 
I  was  in  the  operating  room.  The  instrumoits  were 
for  a  moment  silent.  I  was  standing  at  some  distance 
near  the  fire-place  ccmversing  with  Mr.  Washington,  the 
operator,  who  was  by  my  side.  Presently  one  of  the 
instruments  commenced  writing  and  Mr.  Washington 
listened  and  smiled.  I  asked  him  why  he  smiled.  'Oh!* 
said  he,  'that  is  Zantzinger  of  the  Philadelphia  office, 
but  he  is  operating  from  Wilmington.'  'How  do  you 
knowthat?'  'Oh!  I  know  his  touch,  but  I  must  ask  him 
why  he  is  in  Wilmington.'  He  then  went  to  the  instru- 
ment and  tdegraphed  to  Zantzinger  at  Wilmington,  and 
the  reply  was  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia 
to  regulate  the  rday  magnet  for  the  Wilmington  opera- 
tor, who  was  inexperienced  in  operating.  • .  • 

"I  give  this  instance,  not  because  it  was  the  firsts 
but  because  it  is  one  which  I  had  specially  treasured  in 
my  memory  and  frequaitly  rdated  as  illustrative  of  the 
practicality  of  reading  by  MU7u2  as  well  as  by  the  written 
record.  This  must  have  occurred  about  the  year  1846.'* 

A  serious  accident  befell  the  aged  inventor,  now 
seventy-nine  years  old,  in  July,  1860.  He  slipped  on  the 
stairs  of  his  country  house  and  fell  with  all  his  weight 
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on  his  left  leg*  which  was  broken  in  two  places.  This 
mishap  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  months,  and 
many  feared  that,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  it  would 
be  fatal.  But,  thanks  to  his  vigorous  constitution  and 
his  temperate  life,  he  recovered  completely.  He  bore 
this  affliction  with  Christian  fortitude.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Sidney,  of  August  14,  he  says:  ''The  healing 
process  in  my  leg  is  veiy  slow.  The  doctor,  who  has  just 
left  me,  condemns  me  to  a  fortnight  more  of  dose  con* 
finement.  I  have  othor  troubles,  for  they  come  not 
singly,  but  all  is  for  the  best." 

Troubles,  indeed,  came  not  singly,  for,  in  addition 
to  sorrows  of  a  domestic  nature,  his  friends  one  by  one 
were  taken  from  him  by  death,  and  on  November  12, 
1869,  he  writes  to  William  Stickney,  Esq.,  son-in-law 
of  Amos  Kendall:  — 

"Although  prepared  by  recent  notices  in  the  papers 
to  esqpect  the  sad  news,  which  a  telegram  this  moment 
received  announces  to  me,  of  the  death  of  my  excellent, 
long-tried  friend  Mr.  Kendall,  I  confess  that  the  intelli- 
gence has  come  with  a  shock  which  has  quite  unnerved 
me.  I  feel  the  loss  as  of  afatiier  rather  than  of  a  brother 
in  age,  for  he  was  one  in  whom  I  confided  as  a  father,  so 
sure  was  I  of  affectionate  and  sound  advice.  .  » . 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  ho w  deqply  I  f  eel  this  sad  bereave* 
ment.  I  am  truly  and  severely  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
such  a  friend,  a  friend,  indeed,  upon  whose  faithfulness 
and  unswerving  intc^ty  I  have  ever  reposed  with  per- 
fect confidence,  a  confidence  which  has  never  been  be- 
trayed, and  a  friend  to  whose  energy  and  skill,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  agency  which  I  had  confided  to  him,  I 
owe  (under  God)  the  comparative  comfort  which  a  kind 
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Providence  has  permitted  me  to  enjoy  in  my  advanced 
age." 

In  the  following  year  he  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  still  another  of  his  good  friends,  for,  on  August 
£4, 1870,  George  Wood  died  very  suddenly  at  Saratoga. 

While  much  of  sadness  and  sorrow  clouded  the  even- 
ing of  the  life  of  this  truly  great  mail,  the  sun,  ere  it 
sank  to  rest,  tinged  the  clouds  with  a  glory  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  a  mortal,  for  he  was  to  see  a  statue  erected 
to  him  while  he  was  yet  living.  Of  many  mea  it  has 
been  said  that —  *' Wanting  bread  th^  receive  onty 
a  stone,  and  not  even  that  until  long  after  they  have 
been  starved  to  death/*  It  was  Morse's  good  fortune 
not  only  to  see  the  diild  of  his  brain  grow  to  a  sturdy 
manhood,  but  to  be  honored  during  his  lifetime  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree. 

The  project  of  a  memorial  of  some  sort  to  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Td^raph  was  first  broached  by  Robert 
B.  Hoover,  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tdiegraph 
office,  All^heny  City,  Pennsylvania.  The  idea  once 
started  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  fluid 
itself,  and,  under  the  able  management  of  James  D* 
Beid,  a  fund  was  raised,  partly  by  dollar  subscriptions 
largely  made  by  tel^raph  operators  all  over  the  coun* 
try,  including  Canada,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  testi- 
monial should  take  the  form  of  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  in  Caitral  Park,  New  York.  Byron  M.  Pickett 
was  chosen  as  the  sculptor,  and  the  Park  Commission 
readily  granted  permission  to  place  the  statue  in  the 
park. 

It  was  at  firiat  hoped  that  the  unveiling  might  take 
place  on  the  27th  of  April,  1871,  Morse's  eightieth 
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birthday;  but  unavoidable  delays  arose,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  10th  of  June  that  everything  was  in  readiness. 
It  was  a  perfect  June  day  and  the  hundreds  of  td^- 
raphers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  their  fami- 
lies, spent  the  f  cnrenoon  in  a  steamboat  excursion  around 
the  city.  In  the  afternoon  crowds  flocked  to  the  park 
where,  near  what  is  now  called  the  *' Inventor's  Gate,'^ 
the  statue  stood  in  the  angle  between  two  platforms  for 
the  invited  guests.  Morse  himself  refused  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  his  counterfeit  present- 
ment, as  being  too  great  a  strain  on  his  innate  modesty. 
Some  persons  and  some  papers  said  that  he  was  present, 
but,  as  Mr.  James  D.  Beid  says  in  his  ^^Tdegraph  in 
America,''  *^Mr.  Morse  was  incapable  of  such  an  indeli- 
cacy. .  . .  Men  of  refinement  and  modesty  would  justly 
have  marvelled  had  th^  seen  him  in  such  a  place." 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  Governor  of  New  Y(H:k, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  delivered  the  opening  address,  saying, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech:  "In  our  day  a  new  era  has 
dawned.  Again,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  power  of  language  is  increased  by  human 
agency.  Thanks  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  men  speak  to 
one  another  now,  though  separated  by  the  width  of  the 
earth,  with  the  lightning's  speed  and  as  if  standing  face 
to  face.  If  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  be  deserving  of 
the  highest  honors,  so  is  he  whose  great  achievement 
marks  this  epoch  in  the  history  ei  language  —  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  We  intend,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  that  the  men  who  come  after  us  shall  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  his  name  for  want  of  recorded  tes- 
timony." 

Governor  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
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Orton,  presidoit  of  the  Western  Union  Tdqpraph  Com- 
pany,  then  drew  aside  the  drapery  amidst  the  cheers 
and  applause  of  the  multitude,  whfle  the  Govemcnr's 
Island  band  played  the  ''Star-Spangled  Banner/* 

William  Culloi  Bryant,  who  was  an  early  friend  of 
the  inventor,  then  presented  the  statue  to  the  city  in  an 
eloquent  address,  from  which  I  shall  quote  the  follow- 
ing words: — 

''It  may  be  said,  I  know,  that  the  civilized  world  is 
already  full  of  memorials  which  speak  the  merit  of  our 
friend  and  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  his  invention. 
Every  tdiegraphic  station  is  such  a  memorial.  Every 
message  sent  from  one  of  these  stations  to  another  may 
be  counted  among  the  honors  paid  to  his  name.  Every 
telegraphic  wire  strung  from  post  to  post,  as  it  hums 
in  the  wind,  murmurs  his  eulogy.  Every  sheaf  of  wires 
laid  down  in  the  deep  sea,  occupying  the  bottom  of 
soundless  abysses  to  which  human  sight  has  never  p«ie- 
trated,  and  carrying  the  electric  pulse,  charged  with  the 
burden  of  human  thought,  from  continent  to  continent, 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  is  a  testimonial  to  his 
greatness.  •  .  .  The  Latin  inscription  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  referring  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
its  architect,  —  'If  you  would  behold  his  monument, 
look  around  you,'  —  may  be  applied  in  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive sense  to  our  friend,  since  the  great  globe 
itself  has  become  his  monument." 

The  Mayor  of  New  York,  A.  Oakqr  Hall,  accepted 
the  statue  in  a  short  speech,  and,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Reverend  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  the  assembled  multi- 
tude joined  in  singing  the  doxology,  and  the  ceremonies 
at  the  park  were  ended. 
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But  other  honors  still  awaited  the  venerable  inventor, 
for,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  old  Academy  of 
Music  on  Fourteenth  Street  was  packed  with  a  dense 
throng  gathered  together  to  listen  to  eulogies  on  this 
benefactor  of  his  race,  and  to  hear  him  bid  farewell  to 
his  children  of  the  Tel^praph.  A  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage  on  which  was  the  original  instru- 
ment used  on  the  first  line  from  Washington  to  Baltic- 
more.  This  was  connected  with  all  the  lines  of  td^praph 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  Honorable 
William  Qrton  jNresided,  and,  after  the  Reverend 
Howard  Crosby  had  opened  the  ceremonies  with  prayer, 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Orton,  Dr.  Greorge  B. 
Loring,  of  Salem,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  George  W. 
Samson. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Qrton  announced  that  all  lines 
were  dear  for  the  farewell  message  of  the  inventor  to 
his  children;  that  this  message  would  be  flashed  to 
thousands  of  waiting  operators  all  over  the  world,  and 
that  answers  would  be  received  during  the  course  of 
the  evening.  The  pleasant  task  of  sending  the  message 
had  been  delegated  to  Miss  Sadie  £.  Comwell,  a  skilful 
yoimg  operator  of  attractive  personality,  and  Morse 
himself  was  to  manipulate  the  key  which  sent  his  name, 
in  the  dots  and  dashes  of  his  own  alphabet,  over  the 
wires. 

The  vast  audience  was  hushed  into  absolute  silence 
as  Miss  Comwell  clicked  off  the  message  whidi  Morse 
had  composed  for  the  occasion:  '* Greeting  and  thanks  to 
the  Td^raph  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  wilhto 
men." 
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As  Mr.  Qrton  escorted  Morse  to  the  table  a  tremen- 
dous burst  of  i^plause  broke  out»  but  was  sflenced  by 
a  gesture  from  the  presiding  officer,  and  again  the  great 
audience  was  still.  Slowly  the  inventor  spelled  out  the 
letters  of  his  name,  the  click  of  the  instrument  bdlng 
clearly  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  as  clearly 
understood  by  the  hundreds  of  tel^raphers  present, 
so  that  without  waiting  for  the  final  dot,  which  typified 
the  letter  e,  the  whole  vast  assembly  rose  amid  deafening 
cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

It  was  an  inspiring  moment,  and  the  voierable  man 
was  almost  overcome  by  his  emotions,  and  sat  for  some 
time  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  striving  to  re* 
gain  his  self-control. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  Mr. 
Qrton  said:  ''Thus  the  Father  <rf  the  Tel^^raph  bids 
farewell  to  his  children.*' 

The  current  was  then  switched  to  an  instrument  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  answers  came  pouring  in,  first  from 
near-by  towns  and  cities,  and  then  from  New  Orleans, 
Quebec,  San  Francisco,  Halifax,  Havana,  and  finally 
from  Hongkong,  Bombay,  and  Singapore. 

Mr.  Beid  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these  mes- 
sages in  his  ''Tel^raph  in  America,"  but  I  shall  not 
pause  to  reproduce  them  here;  neither  shall  I  quote  from 
the  eloquent  speeches  which  followed,  delivered  by 
General  N.  P.  Banks,  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Gallagher, 
G.  K.  Walcott,  and  James  D.  Beid.  After  Miss  Antoi- 
nette Sterling  had  sung '' Auld  Lang  Syne,*'  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience,  who  recalled  her  several  time^ 
Chief  Justice  Charles  P.  Daly  introduced  Ptofessor 
Morse  in  an  appropriate  address. 
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As  the  white-haiied  inv^entor,  in  whose  honor  this 
great  d^nonstration  had  been  oiganized»  stepped  for- 
ward to  deliver  his  valedictory,  be  was  greeted  with 
another  round  of  cheering  and  i^plause.  At  first  al* 
most  overcome  by  emotion,  he  soon  recovered  his  self- 
control,  and  he  read  his  address  in  a  dear,  resonant 
voice  which  carried  to  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
address  was  a  long  one,  and  as  most  of  it  is  but  a  re« 
capitulation  of  what  has  been  already  given,  I  shall 
only  quote  from  it  in  part:  — 

"Fbibnds  and  ChiIiDBBN  of  thb  Txsubgbaph, — 
When  I  was  solicited  to  be  present  this  evening,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  those  who,  with  such 
zeal  and  success^  responded  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
your  number  that  a  commemorative  statue  should  be 
erected  in  our  unrivaled  Park,  and  which  has  this  day 
been  placed  in  position  and  unveiled,  I  hesitated  to 
comply.  Not  that  I  did  not  feel  a  wish  in  person  to  re- 
turn to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  unique  proof 
of  your  personal  r^ard,  but  truly  from  a  fear  that  I 
could  use  no  terms  which  would  adequately  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  kindness.  Whatever  I  say  must 
fall  short  of  expressing  the  grateful  feelings  or  conflict- 
ing emotions  which  agitate  me  on  an  occasion  so  un* 
esEampled  in  the  history  of  invention.  Gladly  would 
I  have  shrunk  from  this  public  demonstration  were  it 
not  that  my  absence  to-night,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  be  construed  into  an  apathy  which  I  do  not  feel, 
and  which  your  overpowering  kindness  would  justly 
rebuke.  .  •  • 

''You  have  chosen  to  impersonate  in  my  humble 
effigy  an  invention  which,  cradled  upon  the  ocean,  had 
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its  birth  in  an  American  dap.  It  was  nursed  and  die^ 
ished  not  so  mudi  from  personal  as  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives. Forecasting  its  future,  evea  at  its  birth,  my  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  perseverance  throu^  all  the  perfls 
and  trials  of  its  early  days  —  and  they  were  nether  few 
nor  insignificant — was  the  thou^t  that  it  must  in- 
evitably be  world-wide  in  its  application,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  would  everjrwhere  be  hailed  as  a  grateful 
American  gift  to  the  nations.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the 
present  occasion  that  I  look  iqjon  your  proceedings  as 
intended,  not  so  much  as  homage  to  an  individual,  as 
to  the  invention,  *  whose  lines  [from  America]  have  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  aid 
of  the  world/ 

''In  the  carrying-out  of  any  plan  of  improvement, 
however  grand  or  feasible,  no  single  individual  could 
possibly  accomplish  it  without  the  aid  of  others.  We 
are  none  of  us  so  powerful  that  we  can  dispense  with 
the  assistance,  in  various  departments  of  the  work,  cf 
those  whose  experience  and  knowledge  must  supply  tbe 
needed  aid  of  their  expertness.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
a  brilliant  project  be  proposed,  that  its  modes  of  ac- 
complishment are  foreseen  and  properly  devised;  there 
are,  in  every  part  of  the  enterprise,  other  minds  and  other 
agencies  to  be  consulted  for  information  and  counsel 
to  perfect  the  whole  plan.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  de- 
livering the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says:  'It 
can  make  no  difference  whether  he  [the  inv^itor] 
derives  his  information  from  books  or  from  convarsa- 
tion  with  men  skilled  in  the  science.'  And:  'The  fact 
that  Morse  sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  counsel  from  the  best  sources,  and  acted  upon 
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it,  ndther  impairs  his  rights  as  an  inventor  nor  detracts 
from  his  merits/ 

*'The  inventor  must  seek  and  employ  the  skilled 
mechanician  in  his  workshop  to  put  the  invention  into 
practical  form,  and  for  this  purpose  some  pecuniary 
means  are  required  as  well  as  mechanical  skill.  Both 
these  were  at  hand.  Alfred  Vail,  of  'Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  with  his  father  and  brother,  came  to  the  help  of 
the  unclothed  infant,  and  with  their  funds  and  mechani- 
cal skiU  put  it  into  a  condition  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  of  the  nation.  To  these  New  Jersey  friends 
is  due  the  first  important  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  in-* 
vention.  Aided  also  by  the  talent  and  scientific  skill  of 
Professor  Gale,  my  esteemed  colleague  in  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Telegraph  appeared  in  Washington  in  18S8,  a 
suppliant  for  the  means  to  demonstrate  its  power.  To 
the  Honorable  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Commerce,  belongs  the  credit  of 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  new  invention,  and  of  a  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  an  experimental  essay,  and  the  inditing 
of  an  admirably  written  repcnrt  in  its  favor,  signed  by 
every  member  oi  the  committee.  ...  To  Ezra  Cornell, 
whose  noble  benefactions  to  his  state  and  the  country 
have  placed  his  name  by  the  side  of  Cooper  and  Pea- 
body  high  on  the  r6ll  of  public  benefactors,  is  due  the 
credit  of  early  and  effective  aid  in  the  superintendence 
and  erection  of  the  first  public  line  of  tel^raph  ever 
established.'' 

After  paying  tribute  to  the  names  of  Amos  Kendall, 
Cyrus  Field,  Volta,  Oersted,  Arago,  Schweigger,  Gauss 
and  Weber,  Steinhefl,  Daniell,  Grove,  Cooke,  Danft, 
Henry,  and  others,  he  continued:  — 
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'*There  is  not  a  name  I  have  mentioiied,  and  many 
whom  I  have  not  maitumed,  whose  career  in  advice 
or  experience  in  mechanical  and  engineering  and  nauti- 
cal tactic8»  ot  in  financial  iMractioe,  might  not  be  the 
theme  of  volumes  rather  than  of  brief  moition  in  an 
ephemeral  address. 

**To-night  you  have  before  you  a  sublime  proof  of  the 
grand  progress  of  the  Tel^n4>h  in  its  march  round  the 
l^obe.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  that  our  veritabte 
antipodes  became  tel^n4>hically  united  to  us.  We  can 
q>eak  to  and  receive  an  answer  in  a  few  seccmds  of 
time  from  Hongkong  in  China,  where  ten  o'clock  to- 
nic^t  here  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  day  there,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  debatable  question  whether  their  ten  o'clock  is 
ten  to-day  or  ten  to-morrow.  China  and  New  York  are 
in  interlocutory  communicaticm.  We  know  the  fact, 
but  can  imagination  realize  the  fact? 

*'But  I  must  not  further  trespass  on  your  patience 
at  this  late  hour.  I  cannot  dose  without  the  expression 
of  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  long-known,  long-tried  and 
honored  friend  Reid,  whose  unwearied  labors  early  con- 
tributed so  effectively  to  the  establishment  of  tel^jraph 
lines,  and  who,  in  a  special  manner  as  chairman  of  your 
Memorial  Fund,  has  so  faithfully,  and  successfully,  and 
admirably  carried  to  completion  your  flattering  design. 
To  the  eminent  Grovemors  of  this  state  and  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  who  have  given  to  this  demonstration 
their  honored  presence;  to  my  excellent  friend  the 
distinguished  orator  of  the  day;  to  the  Mi^or  and 
city  authorities  of  New  York;  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners; to  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  various,  and 
even  rival,  tdqpraph  companies,  who  have  so  cordially 
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united  on  this  occasion;  to  the  numerous  citizens,  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  and,  though  last  not  least,  to  every  one 
of  my  large  and  increasing  family  of  tel^^aph  children 
who  have  honored  me  with  the  proud  title  of  Father,  I 
tender  my  cordial  thanks.'' 


MiaH,wn^ 


iU^>w(  ^  ff^mdm  m  kit 

Tmk  exr^ttemcnt  csuied  by  all  tlicw 
oriHratkiM  in  his  honor  idid  iqion  tbe  mvcnlor  boA 
phynii'My  and  menUlfy,  m  we  leam  from  a  letter  of 
Jufw.  14, 1871,  to  lu0  daughter  Mn.  lind  and  her  hns- 
baml:  — 

'^Hi>  fatigued  that  I  ean  icaicdy  keq>  my  eyes  open, 
I  oevertheleM,  before  retiring  to  my  bed,  most  drop 
you  a  line  of  enquiry  to  know  what  is  your  condition* 
W49  have  only  heard  of  your  arrival  and  of  your  first 
unfavorable  impressions*  I  hope  these  latter  are  le- 
moveil,  and  that  you  are  both  benefiting  by  change  of 
air  and  the  waters  of  the  Clifton  Springs. 

^^  You  know  how,  in  the  last  few  days,  we  have  aU 
bc^on  overwhelmed  with  unusual  cares.  The  grand  cere- 
monic^ff  of  the  Park  and  the  Academy  of  Music  are 
ovcri  but  have  left  me  in  a  good-for-nothing  condition* 
Kvorylliing  went  off  splendidly,  indeed,  as  you  will 
learn  from  the  papers.  •  •  •  I  find  it  more  difficult  to 
bear  up  with  the  overwhelming  praise  that  is  poured  out 
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without  measure,  than  with  the  trials  of  my  former 
life.  There  is  something  so  remarkable  in  this  universal 
laudation  that  the  effect  on  me,  strange  as  it  may  seem» 
is  rather  depressing  than  exhilarating. 
,  '"When  I  review  my  past  life  and  see  the  way  in 
which  I  have  been  led,  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  faith* 
fulness  of  God  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  faith,  which 
I  have  been  enabled  in  times  of  trial  to  offer  to  Him,  that 
I  find  the  temper  of  my  mind  is  to  constant  praise. 
*Bless  the  Lord,  Oh  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits!'  is  ever  recurring  to  me.  It  is  doubtless  this 
continued  referring  all  to  Him  that  prevents  this  uni* 
versal  demonstration  of  kindly  feeling  from  pufiing  me 
up  with  the  false  notion  that  I  am  anything  but  the 
feeblest  of  instruments.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  peculiar  feelings  which  gratify  and  yet  oppress  me.'' 

He  had  planned  to  cross  the  ocean  once  more,  partly 
as  a  delegate  to  Russia  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  partly  to  see  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
induce  Prussia  and  Switzerland  and  other  European  na^ 
tions,  from  whom  he  had  as  yet  received  no  pecuniary 
remuneration,  to  do  him  simple  justice.  But,  for  various 
reasons,  this  trip  was  abandoned,  and  from  those  na- 
tions he  never  received  anything  but  medals  and  praise. 

So  the  last  summer  of  the  aged  inventor's  life  was 
spent  at  his  beloved  Locust  Grove,  not  free  from  care 
and  anxiety,  as  he  so  well  deserved,  but  nevertheless, 
thanks  to  his  Christian  philosophy,  in  comparative  se- 
renity and  happiness.  Bis  pastor  in  Poughkeepsie,  the 
Reverend  F.  B.  Wheeler,  says  of  him  in  a  letta:  to  Mr. 
Prime:  ''In  his  whole  character  and  in  all  his  relations 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  He 
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was  one  who  drew  all  who  came  in  contact  with  hnn 
to  his  heart,  diiianning  all  prejudices,  sflencfaig  all  caviL 
In  his  family  he  was  light,  life,  and  love;  with  those 
in  his  employ  he  was  ever  ccmsiderate  and  kind,  never 
eacacting  and  harsh,  but  honorable  and  just,  seeking  the 
good  of  every  dependent;  in  the  conununity  he  was  a 
pillar  of  strength  and  beauty,  commanding  the  homage 
of  universal  respect;  in  the  Church  he  walked  with  God 
and  men/' 

That  he  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  has  been  shown 
in  the  recital  of  his  activities  as  artist,  invent^^*,  and 
writ^;  that  he  had  no  mean  ability  as  a  poet  b  also  on 
record.  On  January  6,  1872,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Walker:  ''Some  years  ago, 
when  both  of  us  were  younger,  I  roaember  addressing 
to  you  a  trifle  eititled  'The  Seroiade,'  which,  on  being 
shown  to  Mr.  Verplandi:,  was  requested  for  publication 
in  the  'Talisman,'  edited  and  conducted  by  him  and 
Mr.  Sands.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  d  that  work  for 
many  years,  and  have  preserved  no  copy  of  'The 
Serenade.'  If  you  have  a  copy  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  it" 

He  was  deUcatdy  discreet  in  saying  !'some  years 
ago,"  for  this  poem  was  written  in  1887  as  the  result  of 
a  wager  between  Morse  and  his  young  cousin,  he  having 
asserted  that  he  oould  write  poetry  as  wdl  as  paint 
pictures,  and  requesting  her  to  give  him  a  theme.  It 
seems  that  the  young  lady  had  been  paid  the  compli- 
ment ol  a  serenade  a  few  nights  previously,  but  she  had, 
most  unromantically,  slept  through  it  all,  so  she  gave 
as  her  theme  "The  Serenade,"  and  the  next  day  Morse 
produced  the  following  poem:  — 


•A 
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THE  SERENADE 

Haste!  't  is  the  stillest  hour  of  night. 
The  Moon  sheds  down  her  palest  li^t. 
And  sleep  has  chained  the  lake  and  hill» 
The  wood,  the  plain,  the  babbling  rill; 
And  where  yon  ivied  lattice  shows 
My  fair  one  slumbers  in  repose. 
Come,  ye  that  know  the  lovely  maid. 
And  help  prepare  the  serenade* 
Hither,  before  the  night  is  flown. 
Bring  instruments  of  every  tone. 
But  lest  with  noise  ye  wake,  not  luU, 
Her  dreaming  fancy,  ye  must  cull 
Such  only  as  shall  soothe  the  mind 
And  leave  the  harshest  all  bdbind. 
Bring  not  the  thundering  drum,  nor  yet 
The  harshly-shrieking  clarionet. 
Nor  screaming  hautboy,  trumpet  shrill. 
Nor  clanging  cymbals;  but,  with  skill. 
Exclude  each  one  that  would  disturb 
The  fairy  architects,  or  curb 
The  wild  creations  of  their  mirth. 
All  that  would  wake  the  soul  to  earth. 
Choose  ye  the  softly«-breathing  flute. 
The  mellow  horn,  the  loving  lute; 
The  viol  you  must  not  forget. 
And  take  the  sprightly  flageokt 
And  grave  bassoon;  choose  too  the  fife» 
Whose  warblingB  in  the  tuneful  strife. 
Mingling  in  mystery  with  the  words. 
May  seem  like  notes  of  blithest  birds* 

Are  ye  prepared?  Now  lightly  tread 
As  if  by  elfin  minstreb  led. 
And  fling  no  sound  upon  the  air 
Shall  rudely  wake  my  slumbering  fair. 
Softly!  Now  breathe  the  symphony. 
So  gently  breathe  the  tones  may  vie 
In  softness  with  the  magic  notes 
In  visions  heard;  music  that  floats 
So  buoyant  that  it  wdl  nnay  seem. 
With  strains  ethereal  in  her  dream. 
One  song  of  such  mysterious  birth 
She  doubts  it  comes  from  heaven  or  earth. 
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Play  on!  My  loved  one  dumben  itill. 
Play  on!  Slie  wakes  not  with  the  thrill 
Of  joy  produced  by  Btraina  so  mild. 
But  fancy  moulds  them  gay  and  wikL 
Now»  as  the  music  low  de(^es, 
T  is  sighing  of  the  forest  pines; 
Or  't  is  the  fitful,  varied  war 
Of  distant  f aDs  or  troubled  shore. 
Now,  as  the  tone  grows  full  or  sharp, 
*T  is  whispering  of  the  ^olian  haip. 
The  viol  swdls,  now  low»  now  loud. 
*T  is  spirits  chantitig  on  a  cloud 
That  passes  by.  It  dies  away; 
So  gently  dies  she  scarce  can  say 
T  is  gone;  listens;  't  is  lost  she  fears; 
Listens,  and  thinks  again  she  hears. 
As  dew  drops  mingiing  in  a  stream 
To  her  't  is  all  one  blissful  dream, 
.   A  song  of  angds  throned  in  light. 
Softly!  Awayl  Fair  one^  good-night. 


In  the  autumn  of  1871  Morse  returned  with  his 
family  to  New  York,  and  it  is  recorded  that,  with  an 
apparent  premonition  that  he  should  never  see  his  be- 
loved Locust  Grove  again,  he  (urdered  the  carriage  to 
stop  as  he  drove  out  of  the  gate,  and,  standing  up, 
looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  familiar  scene  before 
telling  the  coachman  to  drive  on.  And  as  he  passed  the 
rural  cemetery  on  the  way  to  the  station  he  exclaimed: 
^'Beautiful!  beautiful!  but  I  shall  not  lie  there.  I  have 
prepared  a  place  elsewhere.'* 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  the  city  death  once  more 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him  in  the  loss  of  his  sole 
surviving  brother,  Sidney.  While  this  was  a  crushing 
blow,  for  these  two  brothers  had  been  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  he  bore  it  with  Christian  res- 
ignation, conjBdent  that  the  separation  would  be  for 
a  short  time  only  —  '*We  must  soon  follow,  I  also 
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am  over  eighty  years,  and  am  waiting  till  my  change 
comes/* 

But  his  mind  was  active  to  the  very  end»  and  he 
never  ceased  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  him  on  a 
subject  of  public  importance  was  sent  on  December  4, 
1871,  to  Cyrus  Field,  who  was  then  attending  an  im- 
portant telegraphic  convention  in  Rome:  — 

'"Excuse  my  delay  in  writing  you.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  has 
but  just  ceased,  and  I  have  been  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  various  duties  connected  with  his  presence.  I  have 
wished  for  a  few  calm  moments  to  put  on  paper  some 
thoughts  respecting  the  doings  of  the  great  Telegraphic 
Convention  to  which  you  are  a  del^ate. 

'"The  Tel<^aph  has  now  assumed  such  a  marvellous 
position  in  human  affairs  throughout  the  world,  its 
influences  are  so  great  and  important  in  all  the  varied 
concerns  of  nations,  that  its  eflScient  protection  from 
injury  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  a  powerful  advo- 
cate for  universal  peace.  Not  that  of  itself  it  can  com- 
mand a  "Peace,  be  still!*  to  the  angry  waves  of  human 
passions,  but  that,  by  its  rapid  interchange  of  thought 
and  opinion,  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  explanations 
to  acts  and  to  laws  which,  in  their  ordinary  wording, 
often  create  doubt  and  suspicion.  Were  there  no  means 
of  quick  explanation  it  is  readily  seen  that  doubt  and 
suspicion,  working  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  public 
mind,  would  engender  misconception,  hatred  and  strife. 
How  important  then  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
there  should  be  the  ready  means  at  hand  for  prompt 
correction  and  explanation. 
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''Could  there  not  be  paased  in  the  great  laternOf- 
tional  Convention  some  resolution  to  the  effect  that»  in 
whatever  c(mditkm»  wheth^  of  Peace  or  War  between 
the  nations,  the  Telegraph  should  be  deemed  a  sacred 
thing,  to  be  by  common  consent  effectually  protected 
both  on  the  land  and  beneath  the  waters? 

''In  the  interest  of  human  happiness,  ol  that  'Peace 
on  Earth'  which,  in  announcing  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  the  angek  proclaimed  with  'good  will  to  men,' 
I  hope  that  the  convention  will  not  adjoom  without 
adopting  a  resc^ution  asking  of  the  nations  their  united, 
effective  protection  to  this  great  agent  of  civilization*'* 

Richly  as  he  deserved  that  his  sun  should  set  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  this  was  not  to  be.  Sorrows  of  a  most 
intimate  nature  crowded  upon  him.  He  was  also  made 
the  victim  ol  a  conscienceless  swindler  who  fleeced  him 
of  many  thousand  dollars,  and,  to  crown  all,  his  okl 
and  indefatigable  aiemy,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  administered  a 
cowardly  thrust  in  the  back  when  his  weakening  powers 
prevented  him  from  defending  himself  with  his  old- 
time  vigor.  From  a  very  long  letter  written  by  Smith 
on  December  11, 1871,  to  Henry  J.  Rogers  in  Washing- 
ton, I  shall  quote  only  the  first  sentences:  — 

Dear  Sm,  —  In  my  absence  your  letter  of  the  11th 
ult.  was  received  here,  with  the  printed  circular  of  the 
National  Monumental  Society,  in  reply  to  which  I  fed 
constrained  to  say  if  that  highly  laudable  association 
resolves  "  to  erect  at  the  national  capital  of  the  United 
States  a  memorial  monument "  to  symbolize  in  statu- 
aiy  of  colossal  proportions  the  "  history  of  the  dectio- 
magnetic  tel^^aph,'*  before  that  history  has  been  au- 
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thenticaUy  written,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  statue 
most  worthy  to  atand  upon  the  pedestal  of  such  monu* 
ment  would  be  that  of  the  man  of  true  sdence,  who  ex* 
plored  the  laws  of  nature  ahead  of  all  other  men,  and  was 
r  **  the  first  to  wrest  electro-magnetism  from  Nature's  eixi- 

brace  and  make  it  a  missionary  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress/'  and  that  man  is  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Professor  Morse  and  his  early  coadjutors  would  more 
c  appropriately  occupy,  in  groups  of  high  relief,  the 

i  sides  of  that  pedestal,  symbolizing,  by  their  established 

r  merits  and  cooperative  wwks,  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 

searches and  resulting  discoveries  of  their  leader  and 
chief,  who  was  the  first  to  announce  and  to  demon* 
strate  to  a  despairing  world,  by  actual  mechanical 
agencies,  the  practicability  of  an  eleetio-magnetic  tele- 
graph through  any  distances- 
Much  more  of  the  same  flatulent  bombast  follows 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  here.  While 
Morse  himself  natiirally  felt  some  delicacy  in  noticing 
such  an  attack  as  this,  he  found  a  willing  and  effici^it 
champion  in  his  old  friend  (and  the  friend  of  Henry  as 
well)  Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale,  who  writes  to  him  on 
January  22, 1872:  — 

'"I  have  lately  seen  a  mean,  unfair,  and  villainous 
letter  ol  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  addressed  to  H.  J.  Rogers 
(o£5icer  of  the  Horse  Monumental  Ajssodation),  alleg- 
ing that  the  place  on  the  monument  designed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Morse,  should  be  awarded 
to  Henry;  that  Morse  was  not  a  scientific  man,  etc.,  etc« 
It  was  written  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  aHlegSr 
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tions  were  so  outrageous  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  reply 
to  it  without  delay.  As  Smith's  letter  was  to  Rogers, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Association,  I  sent  my  reply  to  the 
same  person.  I  enclose  a  copy  herewith. 

''Mrs.  Gale  suggests  an  additional  figure  to  the  group 
on  the  monument — a  s^pent  with  theface  ol  F.  O.  J.  S., 
biting  the  heel  of  Morse,  but  with  the  fangs  extracted." 

Professor  Gale's  letter  to  Henry  J.  Bogers  is  worthy 
of  being  quoted  in  full:  — 

''I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  dated 
December  11,  1871,  addressed  to  you,  and  designed  to 
throw  discredit  on  Morse's  invention  of  the  Td^^raph, 
the  burden  of  which  seems  to  be  rebuke  to  the  designer 
of  the  monument,  for  elevating  Morse  to  the  apex  of  the 
monument  and  claiming  for  Professor  J.  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  high  distinction. 

''The  first  question  of  an  impartial  inquirer  is:  'To 
which  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  honor  due?'  To  ascer- 
tain this  we  will  ask  a  second  question:  'Was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invention  a  maehiney  or  was  it  a  new  fad  in 
sciencef*  Theansweris:'ItwasamacAtn«.'  Thefirstwas 
Morse's,  the  latter  was  Henry's.  Henry  stated  that  elec- 
triccurrents  might  be  sent  through  long  distancesapplica- 
ble  to  telegraphic  purposes.  Morse  took  the  facts  as  they 
then  existed,  invented  a  machine,  harnessed  the  steed 
therein,  and  set  the  creature  to  work.  There  is  honor 
due  to  Henry  for  his  great  discovery  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple; there  is  honor  also  due  to  Morse  for  his  invention 
of  the  ingenious  machine  which  accomplishes  the  work. 

"Men  of  science  regard  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact 
in  science  as  a  higher  attainment  than  the  application 
of  it  to  useful  purposes,  while  the  world  at  large  regards 
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the  applicaium  of  the  principle  or  fact  in  science  to  the 
useful  arts  as  of  paramount  importance.  All  honor  to 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  fact  in  science;  equal  honor  to 
him  who  utilizes  that  fact  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

''Has  the  world  forgotten  what  Robert  Fulton  did  for 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  by  steamboats?  It  was  he 
who  first  applied  steam  to  propel  a  vessel  and  navigated 
the  Hudson  for  the  first  time  with  steam  and  paddle* 
wheels  and  vessel  in  1807.  Do  not  we  honor  him  as  the 
Father  of  steamboats?  Yet  Fulton  did  not  invent  steam» 
nor  the  steam-engine,  nor  paddle-wheels,  nor  the  vessel. 
He  merely  adapted  a  steam-engine  to  a  vessel  armed  with 
paddle-wheels.    The  combination  was  his  invention. 

''There  is  another  example  on  record.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  the  Father  of  the  Reaping  and  Mowing 
Machine,  took  out  the  first  successful  patent  in  1837, 
and  is  justly  acknowledged  the  world  over  as  the  in- 
ventor of  this  great  machine.  Although  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  patents  were  granted  in  England  previous 
to  McCormick's  time,  they  are  but  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  perfect  a  practical  nuichine.  The  cut- 
ting apparatus,  the  device  to  raise  and  lower  the  cutters, 
the  levers,  the  platfoim,  the  wheeb,  the  framework, 
had  all  been  used  before  McCormick's  time.  But  Mc- 
Cormick  was  the  first  genius  able  to  put  these  separate 
devices  together  in  a  practical,  harmonious  operation. 
The  combination  was  his  invention. 

"Morse  did  more.  He  invented  the  foim  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  machine  as  well  as  their  combination; 
he  was  the  first  to  put  such  a  machine  into  practical 
operation;  and  for  such  a  purpose  who  can  question  his 
title  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Electric  Telq^aph?" 
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To  the  letter  of  Professor  Gale,  Morse  reified  on 
January  26:' — 

'"Tliank  yon  sincerdy  for  your  efltective  interferenoe 
in  my  favor  in  the  recent,  but  not  unexpected,  attack 
of  F.  O.  J.  S.  I  will,  so  soon  as  I  can  free  mysdf  from 
some  very  pressing  matters,  write  you  mcnre  fully  on  the 
subject.  Yet  I  can  add  nothing  to  your  perfectly  dear 
exposition  of  the  difference  between  a  discovery  of  a 
principle  in  science  and  its  application  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. ...  As  for  Smith's  suggestion  of  putting  Houy 
on  the  top  of  the  proposed  monum^it,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  Pnrfessor  H.  would  fed  mudi  gratification  on 
learning  the  character  of  his  sealous  advocate.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  q>ite;  carrying  out  his  intense  and 
smothered  antipathy  to  me,  and  not  for  any  particular 
r^^d  for  Professor  H. 

*'As  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed 
monument,  I  have  no  feeling  on  the  subject.  If  th^ 
who  have  the  direction  of  that  monument  think  the 
putting  of  Pressor  H.  on  the  apex  will  meet  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public,  induding  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  entire  world,  by  all  means  put  him  there.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  make  no  complaint.'* 

The  monument  was  never  erected,  and  this  dBFort  6i 
&nith's  to  humiliate  Morse  proved  abixidve.  But  his 
spite  did  not  end  th^e,  as  we  learn  from  the  f dlowing 
letter  written  by  Morse  on  February  86,  1872,  to  the 
Reverend  Aspinwall  Hodge,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  husband  of  one  of  his  nieces:  — 

'"Some  unknown  person  has  sent  me  the  advance 
sheets  of  a  work  (the  pages  between  12SS  and  1249) 
publishing  in  Hartford,  the  title  of  which  is  not  given. 
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but  I  think  is  something  like  'The  Great  Industries  of 
the  United  States/  The  pages  sent  me  are  entitled 
*The  American  Magnetic  Telegraph/  They  contain 
the  most  atrocious  and  vile  attack  upon  me  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  print.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  who  are 
the  publishers  of  this  work,  what  are  the  characters  of 
the  publishers,  and  whether  they  will  give  me  the  name 
or  names  of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  diatribe,  and 
whether  they  vouch  for  the  character  of  those  who  fur- 
nished the  article  for  their  work. 

'^I  know  well  enough,  indeed,  who  the  libellers  are 
and  their  motives,  which  arise  from  pure  spite  and 
revenge  for  having  been  legally  defeated  parties  in  cases 
relating  to  the  Telegraph  before  the  courts.  To  you 
I  can  say  the  concocters  of  this  tirade  are  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  of  bad  notoriety,  and  Henry  O'Reilly. 

''Are  the  publishers  responsible  men,  and  are  they 
aware  of  the  character  of  those  who  have  given  them 
that  article,  particularly  the  moral  character  of  Smith, 
notorious  for  his  debaucheries  and  condemned  in  court 
for  subornation  of  perjury,  and  one  of  the  most  revenge- 
ful men,  who  has  artfully  got  up  this  tirade  because  my 
agent,  the  late  Honorable  Amos  Kendall,  was  compelled 
to  resist  his  unrighteous  claim  upon  me  for  some  $25,000 
which,  after  repeated  trials  lasting  some  twelve  years, 
was  at  length,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  decided  against  him,  and  he  was 
adjudged  to  owe  me  some  $14,000? 

"Mr.  Kendall,  previous  to  his  decease,  managed  the 
case  which  has  thus  resulted.  The  necessity  of  seizing 
some  property  of  his  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 
through  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings,  has  aroused 
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his  revengeful  feelings^  and  he  has  openly  threateaed 
that  he  would  be  revenged  upon  me  for  it,  and  he  has 
for  two  or  three  years  past  with  O'Reilly  been  con- 
cocting this  mode  of  revenge. 

**11  the  publishers  are  respectable  men,  I  think  they 
will  r^^t  that  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  these  arch 
conspirators.  If  not  too  late  to  suppress  that  article  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  interview  with  them,  in  which  I 
will  satisfy  them  that  they  have  been  most  ^regiously 
imposed  upon." 

This  was  the  last  flash  of  that  old  fire  which,  when 
he  was  sufficiently  aroused  by  righteous  indignation  at 
unjust  attacks,  had  enabled  him  to  strike  out  vigorously 
in  self-defense,  and  had  won  him  many  a  victory.  He 
was  now  nearing  the  end  of  his  physical  resources.  He 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  he  had  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  his  achievements.  He 
could  fight  no  more,  willing  and  mentally  able  though 
he  was  to  confound  his  enemies  again.  He  must  leave 
it  to  others  to  defend  his  fame  and  good  name  in  the 
future.  The  last  letter  which  was  copied  into  his  letter- 
press book  was  written  on  March  14,  not  three  weeks 
before  the  last  summons  came  to  him,  and  it  refers  to 
his  old  enemy  who  thus  pursued  him  even  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  It  is  addressed  to  F.  J.  Mead,  Esq. :  — 

"Although  forbidden  to  read  or  write  by  my  physi- 
cian, who  finds  me  prostrate  with  a  severe  attack  of 
neuralgia  in  the  head,  I  yet  must  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  the  12th  inst. 

"I  should  be  much  gratified  to  know  what  part  Pro- 
fessor Henry  has  taken,  if  any,  in  this  atrocious  and  ab- 
surd attack  of  F.  O.  J.  S.  I  have  no  fears  of  the  result, 
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but  no  desire  either  to  suspect  any  agency  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Henry.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
a  man  in  his  position  should  not  see  the  true  position 
of  the  matter." 

This  vicious  attack  had  no  effect  upon  his  fame. 
Dying  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  choked  by  its  own  venom, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  wave  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy which  swept  over  the  earth  at  the  annoimcement 
of  the  death  of  the  great  inventor. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  on  January  17,  1872, 
when  he,  in  company  with  Horace  Greeley,  unveiled 
the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York.  It  was  a  very  cold  day,  but,  against 
the  advice  of  his  physician  and  his  family,  he  insisted 
on  being  present.  As  he  drove  up  in  his  carriage  and, 
escorted  by  the  committee,  ascended  to  the  platform, 
he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  multitude  which  had  as- 
sembled. Standing  imcovered  in  the  biting  air,  he  de- 
livered the  following  short  address :  — 

"Mr.  De  Gboot  and  Fellow-Citizens,  —  I  es- 
teem it  one  of  my  highest  honors  that  I  should  have 
been  designated  to  perform  the  office  of  unveiling  this 
day  the  fine  statue  of  our  illustrious  and  immortal 
Franklin.  When  requested  to  accept  this  duty  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  but  I  could  not  refuse,  and  I  said: 
*Yes,  if  I  have  to  be  lifted  to  the  spot!' 

'^  Franklin  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  No  one  has 
more  reason  to  venerate  his  name  than  myself.  May 
his  illustrious  example  of  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
universal  himGianity  be  the  seed  of  further  fruit  for  the 
good  of  the  world." 

Morse  was  to  have  been  an  honored  guest  at  the 
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banquet  in  the  evening,  where  in  the  speeches  his  name 
was  coupled  with  that  of  Franklin  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind ;  but,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family,  he  remained  at  home.  He  had  all  his  life  been 
a  sufferer  from  severe  headaches,  and  now  these  neu- 
ralgic pains  increased  in  severity,  no  doubt  aggravated 
by  his  exposure  at  the  unveiling.  When  the  paroxysms 
were  upon  him  he  walked  the  floor  in  agony,  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  temples;  but  these  seizures  were,  mer- 
cifully, not  continuous,  and  he  stiU  wrote  voluminous 
letters,  and  tried  to  solve  the  problems  which  were 
thrust  upon  him,  even  to  the  end. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  go  down  town 
with  his  youngest  son,  whose  birthday  was  the  29th  of 
March,  to  purchase  for  him  his  first  gold  watch,  and 
that  watch  the  son  still  carries,  a  precious  memento  of 
his  father. 

Gradually  the  pains  in  the  head  grew  less  severe,  but 
great  weakness  followed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  keep 
to  his  bed,  sinking  into  a  peaceful,  painless  imconscious- 
ness  relieved  by  an  occasional  flash  of  his  old  vigor.  To 
his  pastor,  Reverend  Dr.  William  Adams,  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  but  added: 
"The  best  is  yet  to  come."  He  roused  himself  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  birthday  of  his  son,  kissing  him 
and  gazing  with  pleasure  on  a  drawing  sent  to  the  boy 
by  his  cousin,  Mary  Goodrich,  pronouncing  it  excel- 
lent. 

Shortly  before  the  end  pneumonia  set  in,  and  one 
of  the  attending  physicians,  tapping  on  his  chest,  said 
"This  is  the  way  we  doctors  telegraph";  and  the  dying 
man,  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  the  old  humor  light- 
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mg  up  his  fading  ^es,  whispered,  "Very  good"  These 
were  the  last  words  spoken  by  him. 

From  a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  present  at  his 
bedside  to  another  member  of  the  family  I  shall  quote 
a  few  words:  ^*He  is  fast  passing  away.  It  is  touching 
to  see  him  so  stiU,  so  unconscious  of  all  that  is  passing, 
waiting  for  death.  He  has  suffered  much  with  neuralgia 
of  the  head,  increased  of  late  by  a  miserable  pamphlet 
by  F.  O.  J.  S.  Poor  dear  man!  Strange  that  they  could 
not  leave  him  in  peace  in  his  old  i^.  But  now  all  sor- 
row is  forgotten.  He  lies  like  a  quiet  infant.  Heaven  is 
opening  to  him  with  its  peace  and  perfect  rest.  The 
doctor  calls  his  sickness  'esdiaustion  of  the  brain.'  He 
looks  vay  handsome;  the  light  of  Heaven  seems  shin- 
ing on  his  beautiful  eyes." 

On  April  1,  consciousness  returned  for  a  few  moments 
and  he  recognized  his  wife  and  those  around  him  with 
a  smile,  but  without  being  able  to  speak.  Then  he 
gradually  sank  to  sleep  and  on  the  next  day  he  gently 
breathed  his  last. 

His  faithful  and  loving  friend,  James  D.  Reid,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Telegraph,  of  which  he  was  editor, 
paid  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  following  touching 
words: — 

'*In  the  ripeness  and  mellow  sunshine  of  the  end  of 
an  honored  and  protracted  life  Professor  Morse,  the 
father  of  the  American  Telq^raph  system,  our  own  be* 
loved  friend  and  father,  has  gone  to  his  rest.  The  tele- 
graph, the  child  of  his  own  brain,  has  long  since  whis- 
pered to  ev^y  home  in  all  the  civilized  world  that  the 
great  inventor  has  passed  away.  Men,  as  they  pass 
each  other  on  the  street,  say,  with  the  subdued  voice  of 
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personal  sorrow/Mone  is  dead/  Yet  to  us  he  lives.  li 
he  is  dead  it  is  only  to  those  who  did  not  know  hina. 

''It  is  not  the  habit  of  ardent  affection  to  be  garrulous 
in  the  excitement  of  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  would 
fain  gaze  on  the  dead  face  in  silence.  The  pen,  conscious 
of  its  weakness,  hesitates  in  its  work  of  endeavoring  to 
reveal  that  which  the  heart  can  alone  interpret  in  a 
language  sacred  to  itself,  and  by  tears  no  eye  may  ever 
see.   For  such  reason  we,  who  have  so  much  enjoyed 
the  sweetness  of  the  presence  of  this  venerable  man, 
now  so  calm  in  his  last  sacred  sleep,  to  whom  he  citesk 
came,  with  his  cheerful  and  gentle  ways,  as  to  ascm,  so 
confiding  of  his  heart's  tenderest  thoughts,  so  free  in  the 
expression  of  his  hopes  of  the  life  beyond,  find  difficulty 
in  making  the  necessary  record  of  his  decease.  We  can 
only  tell  what  the  world  has  already  known  by  the  every- 
where present  wires,  that,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
April  2,  Professor  Morse,  in  the  beautiful  serenity  ci 
Christian  hope,  after  a  life  extended  beyond  fourscore 
years,  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bade  the 
earth,  and  generation,  and  nation  he  had  honored, 
farewell." 

In  the  "Evening  Post,"  probably  from  the  pen  of  his 
old  friend  William  Cullen  Bryant,  was  the  following:  — 

"The  name  of  Morse  will  always  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  great  inventors,  each  of  whom  has 
changed  the  face  of  society  and  given  a  new  direction  to 
the  growth  of  civilization  by  the  application  to  the  arts 
of  one  great  thought.  It  will  always  be  read  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer,  or  Watt  and 
Fulton.  This  eminence  he  fairly  earned  by  one  splendid 
invention.  But  none  who  knew  the  man  will  be  satis- 
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fied  to  let  tihis  world-wide  and  forever  growing  monu- 
ment be  the  sole  record  of  his  greatness. 

"Had  he  never  thought  of  the  telegraph  he  would 
still  receive,  in  death,  the  highest  honors  friendship  and 
admiration  can  o£Fer  to  distinguished  and  varied  abili- 
ties, associated  with  a  noble  character.  In  early  life  he 
showed  the  genius  of  a  truly  great  artist.  In  after  years 
he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a  masterly  scientific  in- 
vestigator. Throughout  his  career  he  was  eminent  for 
the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  for  his  resolute  faith  in  the 
strength  of  truth,  for  his  capacity  to  endure  and  to 
wait,  and  for  his  fidelity  alike  to  his  convictions  and  to 
his  friends. 

"His  intellectual  eminence  was  limited  to  no  one 
branch  of  human  effort,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  men 
who  knew  him  best,  he  had  endowments  which  might 
have  made  him,  had  he  not  been  the  chief  of  inventors, 
the  most  powerful  of  advocates,  the  boldest  and  most 
effective  of  artists,  the  most  discerning  of  scientific 
physicians,  or  an  administrative  officer  worthy  of  the 
highest  place  and  of  the  best  days  in  American  history.*' 

The  New  York  "Herald"  said:  — 

"Morse  was,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  American 
of  his  age.  Looking  over  the  expanse  of  the  ages,  we 
think  more  earnestly  and  lovingly  of  Cadmus,  who  gave 
us  the  alphabet;  of  Archimedes,  who  invented  the  lever; 
of  Euclid,  with  his  demonstrations  in  geometry;  of 
Faust,  who  taught  us  how  to  print;  of  Watt,  with  his 
development  of  steam,  than  of  the  resonant  orators 
who  inflamed  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  the  gallant 
chieftains  who  led  mankind  to  war.  We  decorate  his- 
tory with  our  Napoleons  and  Wellingtons,  but  it  was 
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better  for  the  world  that  steam  was  demonstrated  to  be 
an  active,  manageable  force,  than  that  a  French  Em- 
peror and  his  army  should  win  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
And  when  a  Napoleon  of  peace,  like  the  dead  Morse, 
has  passed  away,  and  we  come  to  sum  up  his  life,  we 
gladly  see  that  the  world  is  better,  society  more  gener- 
ous and  enlarged,  and  mankind  nearer  the  ultimate  ful- 
fillment of  its  earthly  mission  because  he  lived  and  did 
the  work  that  was  in  him/* 

The  Louisville  ^'Courier-Journal*'  went  even  higher 
in  its  praise:  — 

**!£  it  is  Ic^timate  to  measure  a  man  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  achievements,  the  greatest  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  dead.  Some  days  ago  the  electric 
current  brou^t  us  the  intelligence  that  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
was  smitten  with  paralysb.  Since  then  it  has  brou^^t 
us  the  bulletins  of  his  condition  as  promptly  as  if  we 
had  been  living  in  the  same  square,  entertaining  us  with 
hopes  which  the  mournful  sequel  has  proven  to  be  de- 
lusive, for  the  magic  wires  have  just  thrilled  with  the 
tidings  to  all  nations  that  the  father  of  telegraphy  has 
passed  to  the  eternal  world.  Almost  as  quietly  as  the 
all-seeing  eye  saw  the  soul  depart  from  that  venerable 
form,  mortal  men,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  are  ap- 
prised of  the  same  fact  by  the  swift  messenger  which  he 
won  from  the  unknown  —  speaking,  as  it  goes  around 
its  world-wide  circuit,  in  all  the  languages  of  earth. 

**  Ptof  essor  Morse  took  no  royal  road  to  thisdiscoveiy. 
Indeed  it  is  never  a  characteristic  of  genius  to  sed:  such 
roads.  He  was  dependent,  necessarily,  upon  facts  and 
principles  brought  to  light  by  similar  diligent,  patient 
minds  which  had  gone  before  him.    Volta,  Galvani, 
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Morcel,  Grove,  Faraday,  FrankUn,  and  a  host  of  others 
had  laid  a  basis  of  laws  and  theories  upon  which  he 
humbly  and  reverently  mounted  and  arranged  his  great 
problem  for  the  hoped-for  solution.  But  to  him  was 
reserved  the  sole,  undivided  glory  of  discovering  the 
priceless  gem,  'richer  than  aU  its  tribe,'  which  lay  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  aroimd  which  so  many  saoans 
had  blindly  groped. 

*'He  is  dead,  but  his  mission  was  fully  completed. 
It  has  been  no  man's  fortune  to  leave  behind  him  a  more 
magnificent  legacy  to  earth,  or  a  more  absolute  title  to 
a  glorious  immortality.  To  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
he  added  the  i>ersonaI  and  social  graces  and  virtues  of  a 
true  gentleman  and  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  private  worth  will  be  kept  green  amid  the  im- 
mortelles of  sorrowing  friendship  for  a  lifetime  only^ 
but  his  life  monument  will  endure  among  men  as  long 
as  the  human  race  exists  upon  earth." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday,  April  5,  at 
the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  long  procession  entered  the  church  in  the 
following  order: — 

Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  DD.,        Bev.  F.  B.  Wheder,  D  J>. 

COFFIN. 

PALIr-BEABEBB. 

William  Qrton,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 

Daniel  Huntington,  Charles  Butler, 

Peter  Cooper,  John  A.  Dix, 

Cambridge  Livingston,  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  Family. 

Governor  Hoffman  and  Staff. 
Members  of  the  Legislature. 
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Directon  of  the  New  Yoric,  Newtoundlaiid  and  Londoa 

Telegraph  Company. 

Diiecton  of  the  Western  Unicm  Telegraph  Company 

and  officers  and  operators. 

Members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Members  of  the  Qiamber  of  Commerce. 

Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancemoit  of 

Science  and  Art. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stodc  Exchange. 

Delegations  from  the  Common  Councils  of  New  York* 

Brooklyn  and  Poughkeepde  and  many  of  the 

Yale  Alumni. 

The  Legislative  Committee:  Messrs.  James  W.  Husted, 

L.  Bradford  Prince»  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Severn  D.  Moultcm 

and  John  Simps<»i. 

The  funeral  address*  ddivered  by  Dr.  Adams»  was 
kmg  and  eloquent^  and  near  the  conclusion  he  said:  — 

^'To-day  we  part  forever  with  all  that  is  mortal  of 
that  man  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Less  than  one  year  ago  his  feUow* 
citizens,  chiefly  telegraphic  operators*  who  loved  him  as 
children  love  a  f ather»  raised  his  statue  in  Central  Park. 
To-day  all  we  can  give  him  is  a  grave.  That  venerable 
form,  that  face  so  saintly  in  its  purity  and  refinement, 
we  shall  see  no  more.  How  much  we  shall  miss  him  in 
our  homes,  our  churches,  in  public  gatherings,  in  the 
streets  and  in  society  which  he  adorned  and  blessed.  But 
his  life  has  been  so  useful,  so  happy  and  so  complete 
that,  for  him,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished.  Congratu- 
late the  man  who,  leaving  to  his  family,  friends  and  coun- 
try  a  name  spotless,  imtamished,  beloved  of  nations,  to 
be  repeated  in  foreign  tongues  and  by  sparkling  seas,  has 
died  in  the  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

"Farewell,  beloved  friend,  honored  citizen,  public 
benefactor,  good  and  faithful  servant!'' 
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The  three  Morse  brothers  were  united  m  death  as 
they  had  been  in  life.  In  Greenwood  Cemetery  a  little 
hill  had  been  purchased  by  the  brothers  and  divided  into 
three  equal  portions.  On  the  summit  of  the  hiU  there  now 
stands  a  beautiful  three-sided  monument,  and  at  its  base 
reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  these  three  upright  men,  each 
surroimded  by  those  whom  they  had  loved  on  earth,  and 
who  have  now  joined  them  in  their  last  resting  place. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  came  to  the  family  from 
aU  over  the  world,  and  from  bodies  political,  scientific, 
artistic,  and  mercantile,  and  letters  of  condolence  from 
friends  and  from  strangers. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Washington,  the 
Honorable  S.  S.  Cox  offered  a  concurrent  resolution^ 
declaring  that  Congress  has  heard  —  **with  profoimd 
regret  of  the  death  of  Professor  Morse,  whose  distin- 
guished and  varied  abilities  have  contributed  more  than 
those  of  any  other  person  to  the  development  and  prog^ 
ress  of  the  practical  arts,  and  that  his  purity  of  private- 
life,  his  loftiness  of  scientific  aims,  and  his  resolute  faith 
in  truth,  render  it  highly  proper  that  the  Representa- 
tives  and  Senators  should  solemnly  testify  to  his  worth 
and  greatness." 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Honorable 
Fernando  Wood,  after  a  brief  history  of  the  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  grant  of  $80,000  to  enable  Morse 
to  test  his  invention,  added  that  he  was  proud  to  say 
that  his  name  had  been  recorded  in  the  affirmative  on 
that  historic  occasion,  and  that  he  was  then  the  only 
living  member  of  either  house  who  had  so  voted. 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  ia  the  Senate,  and  a 
Qommittee  was  appointed  by  both  houses  to  arrange  for 
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a  suitable  memorial  service,  and,  on  April  9,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  a&xt  to  Mrs.  Morse  by  A.  S.  Solomons. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements:  — 

Dkab  Madam,  —  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
Washington  purpose  holding  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  your  late  respected  husband  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  ci  Representatives,  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
the  16th  of  April,  and  have  directed  me  to  request  that 
yourself  and  family  become  the  guests  of  the  nation 
on  that  truly  solemn  occasion*  If  agreeable,  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  when  you  will  likely  be  here. 

The  widow  was  not  able  to  accept  this  graceful  in- 
vitation,  but  members  of  the  family  were  present. 

The  Hall  was  crowded  with  a  representative  audience. 
James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  House,  presided,  assisted 
by  Vice-President  Colfax.  President  Grant  and  his  Cabi- 
net, Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Governors  of  States, 
and  other  dignitaries  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
In  front  of  the  main  gallery  an  oil  portrait  of  Morse  had 
been  placed,  and  around  the  frame  was  inscribed  the 
historic  first  message:  **What  hath  God  wrou^t.*' 

After  the  opening  prayer  by  Dr.  William  Adams, 
Speaker  Blaine  said:  — 

^Less  than  thirty  years  ago  a  man  of  genius  and 
(earning  was  an  earnest  petitioner  before  Congress  for 
a  small  pecuniary  aid  that  enabled  him  to  test  certain 
occult  theories  of  science  which  he  had  laboriously 
evolved.  To-night  the  representatives  of  forty  million 
people  assemble  in  their  Iq^ative  hall  to  do  homage 
and  hono^  to  the  name  of  *  Morse/  Great  discoverers 
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and  inventors  rarely  live  to  witness  the  full  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  their  mighty  conceptions,  but 
to  him  whose  death  we  now  moum>  and  whose  fame  we 
celebrate,  it  was,  in  Crod's  good  providence,  vouchsafed 
otherwise.  The  little  thread  of  wire,  placed  as  a  timid 
experiment  between  the  national  capital  and  a  neigh- 
boring city,  grew  and  lengthened  and  multiplied  with 
almost  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  current  that  darted 
along  its  iron  nerves,  until,  within  his  own  lifetime, 
continent  was  bound  unto  continent,  hemisphere  an- 
swered through  ocean's  depths  unto  hemisphere,  and 
an  encircled  globe  flashed  forth  his  eulogy  in  the  un- 
matched elements  of  a  grand  achievement. 

*^  Charged  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
agreeable  and  honorable  duty  of  presiding  here,  and 
of  announcing  the  various  participants  in  the  exercises ' 
of  the  evening,  I  welcome  to  this  hall  those  who  join 
with  us  in  this  expressive  tribute  to  the  memory  and  to 
the  merit  of  a  great  man." 

After  Mr.  Blaine  had  concluded  his  remarks  the  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  as  follows:  — 

Resolutions  by  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Cox,  M.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York. 

Vocal  music  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Washington. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Vocal  music  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Washington. 
Benediction  by  the  Revarend  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Pougfa- 
keepsie. 

Once  again  the  invention  which  made  him  famous 
paid  marvellous  tribute  to  the  man  of  science.  While 
less  than  a  year  before^  joyous  messages  of  congratu- 
lation had  flashed  over  the  wires  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe»  to  greet  the  living  inventor,  now  came 
words  of  sorrow  and  condolence  from  Euroi>e»  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  mourning  that  inventor  dead,  and 
again  were  they  read  to  a  wondering  audience  by  that 
other  man  of  indomitable  i>erseverance,  Cyrus  W. 
Field. 

On  the  same  evening  memorial  services  were  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  at  which  the  mayor  of  the  city 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Dana,  and  others. 

Other  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  in  foreign  lands, 
held  conunemorative  services,  and  every  telegraph 
office  in  the  country  was  draped  in  mourning,  in  sad 
remembrance  of  him  whom  all  delighted  to  call 
"Father.** 

Mr.  Prime,  in  his  closing  review  of  Morse's  charact^, 
uses  the  following  words :  — 

"It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  leave  a  perfect  example 
for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  posterity,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  life  and  character  of  few  men, 
whose  histoiy  is  left  on  record,  afford  less  opportunity 
for  criticism  than  is  found  in  the  conspicuous  carea 
of  the  Inventor  of  the  Telegraph. 
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^'Having  followed  him  step  by  stq>  from  the  birth 
to  the  grave,  in  public,  social  and  private  relations;  in 
struggles  with  poverty,  enemies  and  wrongs;  in  courts 
of  law,  the  press  and  halls  of  science;  having  seen  him 
tempted,  assailed,  defeated,  and  again  in  victory, 
honor  and  renown;  having  read  thousands  of  his  private 
letters,  his  essays  and  pamphlets,  and  volumes  in  which 
his  claims  are  canvassed,  his  merits  discussed  and  his 
character  reviewed;  having  had  access  to  his  most 
private  papers  and  confidential  correspondence,  in 
which  all  that  is  most  secret  and  sacred  in  the  life  of 
man  is  hid  —  it  is  right  to  say  that,  in  this  mass  of  testi- 
mony by  friends  and  foes,  there  is  not  a  line  that  requires 
to  be  erased  or  changed  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  his 
name*  •  .  • 

'^It  was  the  device  and  purpose  of  those  who  sought 
to  rob  him  of  his  honors  and  his  rights  to  depreciate  his 
intellectual  ability  and  his  scientific  attainments.  But 
among  all  the  men  of  science  and  of  learning  in  the  law» 
there  was  not  one  who  was  a  match  for  him  when  he 
gave  his  mind  to  a  subject  which  required  his  perfect 
mastery.  •  •  • 

"He  drew  up  the  brief  with  his  own  hand  for  one  of 
the  distinguished  counsel  in  a  great  lawsuit  involving 
his  patent  rights,  and  his  lawyer  said  it  was  the  argu- 
ment that  carried  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind. 

"Such  was  the  versatility  and  variety  of  his  mental 
endowments  that  he  would  have  been  great  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  pursuits.  His  wonderful  rapidity 
of  thought  was  associated  with  patient,  plodding  per- 
severance, a  combination  rare  but  mightily  effective. 
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He  leaped  to  a  possible  condotton,  and  then  slowly 
devdoped  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  end  was 
gained  and  the  result  made  secure.  He  covered  thou- 
sands of  pages  with  his  pencil  notes,  annotated  large  and 
numerous  volumes,  filled  huge  folios  with  valuable  ex- 
cerpts from  newspapers,  illustrated  processes  of  thou^t 
with  diagrams,  and  was  thus  fortified  and  enriched  with 
stores  of  knowledge  and  masses  of  facts,  so  digested, 
combined  and  arranged,  that  he  had  them  at  his  ea^ 
command  to  defend  the  past  or  to  hdp  him  onward  to 
fresh  conquests  in  the  fidds  of  truth.  Yet  such  was  his 
inodesty  and  reticence  in  regard  to  himsdf  that  none 
outside  of  his  household  were  aware  of  his  resources, 
and  his  attainments  were  only  known  whoi  displayed 
in  self-defense.  Then  they  never  failed  to  be  ample  for 
the  occasion,  as  every  opponent  had  reason  to  rememb^. 

'*  Yet  he  was  gaitle  as  he  was  great.  Many  thought 
himweak  because  he  was  simple,  childlike  and  unwoildly  • 
Often  he  suffered  wrong  rather  than  resist,  and  this  dis- 
position to  yidd  was  frequently  his  loss.  The  firmness, 
tenadty  and  perseverance  with  which  he  fought  hia 
foes  were  the  fruits  of  his  integrity,  principle  and  pro- 
found convictions  of  right  and  duty.  •  .  •  His  nature 
was  a  rare  combination  of  solid  intellect  and  delicate 
sensibility.  Thoughtful,  sober  and  quiet,  he  readily  Al- 
tered into  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  and  social  life» 
indulging  in  sallies  of  humor,  and  readily  appredating 
and  greatly  enjoying  the  wit  of  others.  Dignified  in  hia 
intercourse  with  men,  courteous  and  affable  with  the 
gentler  sex,  he  was  a  good  husband,  a  judidous  fath^ » 
a  generous  and  faithful  friend. 

'*He  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hostility  of  men 
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who  would  deprive  him  of  his  merit  and  the  reward  of 
his  labors.  But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  great  inven- 
tors. He  lived  until  his  rights  were  vindicated  by  every 
tribunal  to  which  they  could  be  ref erred»  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all  civilized  nations,  and  he  died  leaving  to  his 
children  a  spotless  and  illustrious  name,  and  to  his  coun- 
try the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the  only  Electro- 
Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph  whose  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.'* 

And  now  my  pleasant  task  is  ended.  After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  intro- 
duce much  more  evidence  of  a  personal  nature,  to  re- 
veal the  character  of  those  with  whom  Morse  had  to 
contend,  than  would  have  been  discreet  or  judicious 
during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  actors  in  the  drama. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the 
inventor  to  minimize  his  fame,  and  to  exalt  others  at 
his  expense,  but,  while  these  attempts  have  seemed  to 
triumph  for  a  time,  while  they  may  have  influenced 
a  few  minds  and  caused  erroneous  attributions  to  be 
made  in  some  publications,  their  effect  is  ephemeral, 
for  "Truth  is  mighty  and  will  jwrevail,"  and  the  more 
carefully  and  exhaustively  this  complicated  subject  is 
studied,  the  more  apparent  will  it  be  that  Morse  never 
claimed  more  than  was  his  due;  that  his  upright,  truth- 
loving  character,  as  revealed  in  his  intimate  corres- 
pondence and  in  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
forbade  his  ever  stooping  to  deceit  or  wilful  appropria- 
tion of  the  ideas  ci  others. 

A  summary,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  what 
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Morse  actuaUy  invented  or  discovered  may  be»  at  this 
point,  appropriate. 

In  18S2,  he  concdved  the  idea  of  a  true  dectric  tele- 
graph —  a  writing  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet.  The  use  of  the  dectro-magnet  for  this  pur- 
pose was  original  with  him;  it  was  entirely  diflPer^t 
from  any  form  of  tel^raph  devised  by  others,  and  he 
was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  any  other  person  had 
even  combined  the  words  '* electric'*  and  '" telegraph/' 

The  mechanism  to  produce  the  desired  result,  roughly 
drawn  in  the  1882  sketch-book,  was  elaborated  and 
made  by  Morse  alone,  and  produced  actual  results  m 
1835,  1836,  and  1837.  Still  further  perfected  by  him, 
with  the  legitimate  assistance  of  others,  it  became  the 
universal  telegraph  of  to-day,  holding  its  own  and  suc- 
cessfully contending  with  all  other  plans  of  tel^raphs 
devised  by  others. 

He  devised  and  perfected  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet 

In  1836,  he  discovered  the  prindple  of  the  relay. 

In  1838,  he  recdved  a  French  patent  for  a  system 
of  railway  tdegraph,  which  also  embodies  the  principle 
of  the  police  and  fire-alarm  td^raph.  At  the  same  time 
he  suggested  a  practical  form  of  military  telegraph. 

In  1842,  he  laid  the  first  subaqueous  cable. 

In  1842,  he  discovered,  with  Dr.  Fisher,  the  prindple 
of  duplex  td^^raphy,  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  experi- 
ment with  wirdess  td^raphy. 

In  addition  to  his  dectrical  inventions  and  discov* 
eries  he  was  the  first  to  experiment  with  the  Daguerre- 
otype in  America,  and,  with  Ptofessor  Draper,  was 
the  first  in  the  world  to  take  portraits  by  this  means, 
Daguerre  himsdf  not  tliinlring  it  possible. 
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The  verdict  of  the  world,  as  pronounced  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  has  been  strengthened  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  His  name,  like  those  of  Volta,  Galvani, 
Ampere,  and  others,  has  been  incorporated  into  every- 
day speech,  and  is  now  used  to  symbolize  the  language 
of  that  simple  but  marvellous  invention  which  brings 
the  whole  world  into  intimate  touch. 
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105;  M.  on  ehaiaeter.  105,  106;  Dead 
Man  restored  to  Ufe.  106, 122,  124, 148, 
107,  199;  poems,  110;  on  Franeh  sohool 
of  art.  114;  at  Bristol  (1814).  142.  158. 
156,  171;  painting  for  steamer,  280; 
Uriel  in  the  Sun,  807;  eompttment  to^ 


806;  M.  tad  death,  8b  907, 206:  brash  of, 
207;  M.  prasents  portrait  and  brush  to 
Aeademy  of  Design,  486,  437. 

L«tt«rt:  to  M.  (1814)  on  Dead  Man. 
BlOcher,  U  147;  with  M.  (1816)  on  sale 
of  Dead  Man,  personal  relations,  107, 
108;  from  M.  (1810)  on  work  at  Charlse- 
ton.  AUeton  as  R.  A.,  221;  to  M.  (1887) 
on  icieotion  for  government  painting.  1^ 
82;  from  M.  (1830)  on  daguerreotype  and 
art,  143;  with  M.  (1848)  on  telegraph 
aet.  iUness,  painting,  202. 

ATlston,  Mrs.  Washington,  journey  to  Bng» 
land,  !•  83,  35;  in  England,  health,  38; 
death,  168. 

Alphabet.    Ass  Dot-^oidFdash. 

Alston,  J.  A.,  and  M.,  U  208,  214,  215, 
233;  to  M.  (1818-19)  on  portraits,  214, 
224.225. 

AmaU,  M.  a*  (1880),  !•  864-867. 

Amerioan  Aeademy  of  Art,oondition  (1825), 
If  276,  277:aad  onion  with  Academy  of 
Design,  8,  23. 

Ameiiean  Ariatio  Sooiety,  8»  443. 

Amerioan  Sooiety  for  promoting  National 
Unity.  8»  415. 

Amerioana,  M.  on  Cooper's  patriotism 
(1832).  %  426-428;  on  European  eriti- 
oism. 428.  420. 

Amsrot, ,  and  M.'s  telegraph,  %  122, 

147. 

Anderaon.  Alexander,  and  origin  of  Aead- 
emy of  Design.  ]#  280. 

Andrews,  Solomon,  from  M.  (1840)  on 
aviation,  %  200. 

AngouMme,  Duohssse  d',  in  London 
(1814),  U  188. 

AnnundatioB,  M.  on  feast  at  Rome  (1830), 
]«341. 

Arabia,  transatlantio  steamer  (1857).  % 

Arago.  D.  F.,  and  M.'s  telsgraph,  %  104, 
107.  106.  255. 

Art.  oonditiooa  in  America  (1813),  1*  100, 
101;  Boeton  and  (1816).  107.  8m  aUo 
Painting. 

Atlantic  cable.  M.  propheiies  (1848).  % 
206. 200;  organisation  of  company.  841- 
843;  M.  as  electrician.  848,  347;  M.'s 
entburiasm,  844;  attempt  to  lay  cable 
aooas  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrsnoe  (1855),  345; 
experimente  of  M.  and  Whltehouse,  348. 
366;  Kendall's  caution  to  M.  on  com- 
pany, 872;  M.'s  aooount  of  laying  of 
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ftm.  «74-«t:  w^tam  of  ftm.  SO;  <U- 
l«y,  oiler  to  pvrahaM  rwnaiiwfar  ol  Ant, 
883;  M/s  fotood  rwigmtinn  from 
pMiy ,  384 ;  M.  oa  fini  m«aHiC( 

I  pleted  (1868),  hm  pndietioo  of 
tioo,  386,  387;  proposed,  betwwn 
UMl  Wooi  Indke.  404-400;  M.  on  final 
■uocwi.  451;  groortng  of  oompmyf  M. 
(1808),  409. 

** Attention  the  Univerae**  nil— ge.  %  70. 

Anetnlin,  M/e  telecnph  in,  %  821. 

AiMtrin.  testimoaiale  to  M.,  8»  801. 

Anatro-Pnieiina  War,  faOwenee  of  tal^ 
tnph.  1^408. 

AvUtioo.  M.  on  0848),  %  800,  801. 

Avicnon,  M.  st  (1880),  U  814,  816. 

AycricK,  J.  B.,  end  telegnph,  1»  187,  180; 
from  M.  (1844)  on  cnrand  eirooit,  121. 

Aybner,  LonI,  end  M.*e  telegrepli.  1^  114. 

Bain,  Alexander,  and  telegiaph,  1^  141, 

304.  and  ground  eiioult,  148. 
Ban.  Mre. ,  M.'a  poctoait  and  trooMe 

with,  letten  from  M.  (1830)*  U  181- 

234. 
BaUoon  ■eeewion  st  London  (1811),  1, 

40. 
BoKie.  traiMatlantie  eleawnr  (1860).  1^ 

347. 
Baltimon,  eoneCnietion  of  fiiet  telegraph 

Hne,  %  204-228. 
Bancroft,    ,     tianeiliamle     Toyace 

(1815),  %  188. 
Bancroft,  Oeotia,  and  M.  at  Berlin,  % 

401. 
Banka,  N.  P.,  at  M.'a  farewell  meenge  to 

tdegraph.  %  480;  at  memorial  aarieea, 

616w 
Banquetsto  M.,  at  London  (1860),  1»  808, 

800;  at  Paris  (1858).  800;  at  New  York 

(1800),  407-^76. 
Baiberini,  Caidinal,  U  841. 
Barrell.  Samu^.  at  Yale,  U  0.  10. 
Battery,  GaLi'a  improvement  of  ielegiiph, 

%  55;  M.'a  improvement,  183.    8m  aUo 

Relay. 
Beecher.  Lyman,  and  M.,  1*  238. 
Beeony.  Sir  wdnam.  M.  on,  1*  63. 
Beggaie,  M.  on  Italian,  U  330.  333,  341, 

355.  303,  800. 
Belgium,  interest  in  M.'s  telecraph,  %  144: 

and  gratuity  to  M.,  803. 
Belknap.  Jeiemy.  on  birth  of  M.,  I*  1. 
Bellincham,  John,  aaiasBinates  Peroeral, 

If  71;  ezeeation,  72. 
Bellows.  H.  W.  from  M.  (1804)  on  Sanitary 

Commission,  %  418. 
Benedict,  Aaron,  and  win  for  esperimental 

line.  %  208. 
Benevolence,  as  female  virtue,  1*  888. 
Bennett,  J.  Q..  at  French  eonrt  (1807).  1* 

448. 
Bericshira,  Mas.,  M/s  trip  (1811),  !•  138, 


Berlin,  If.  aft  (18081,  S»  886:  OMQ*  UL 
Bernard,  Sfanon,  and  IC,  1»  104;  and  tsln- 

graph,  131. 
Beni.  DnabsM  da.  appeaiaaea  (18801. 1. 

810. 
BertaaaoH,  OaidiBal,  death,  I*  847. 
Bettnar,  Dr. ,  and  Henisr-Mena  oon- 

troveny,  1^  818. 
Biddle.  Janea.  rston  to  Anerioa  (188D. 

1,480. 
BIddnlph,  T.  T..  aa  niiwisf,  1.  111. 
Bi«elow.  John.  faiaweU  banqnst  to  (UM7>. 

1^451. 
BliOne,  J.  O.,  addnsB  St  ] 

to  M..  1^  514.  616. 
Blake,  W.  P.,  toM.  (1800)  on  M.'a 

475;  on  Heniy  BsnUuieiai,  476;  from  II. 

on  same,  478. 
Blanehaid,  Thoinaa.  mashine  for  enrvfag 

marble,  !•  146. 

Blenheim  estatsB,  ladoeed  eondition  (1810). 

1*807. 
BKh,  Seth,  and  GMl  War,  1»  410. 
BlOebsr,  Q.  L.  von.  at  London  (1814).  a^ 

peaianoe,  1«  140, 147. 
Boardman.  W.  W.,  and  telegraph,  latten 

with  M.  (1841),  1^  178-177, 187, 180. 
Bodiseo,  Alexander  de,  from  U.  (1844)  on 

telegraph.  1^  140;  state  dinner.  146. 
Bologna,  M.  on.  1*  801. 
Boocnan.  James,  and  Qvil  War,  1^  410. 
Boriaad,  Catharine,  1.  111. 
Boaton,  and  art  (1816),  U  107. 
Boston  Bmordat,  fomiding,  U  108. 
Boudy.  Comte,  and  M.'s  telsgraph,  %  111; 

118. 
Breese,  Arthor,  and  mairiase  of  danghtsr, 

1,118. 
Breeee,  Catherine,  maniace,  1*  HO.   8m 

also  Giiswold. 
Biesss,    Eliaabeth   A.    (Mm.    Jedadi^ 

Mens),  1,  2. 
Bness.  Bamnsi.  in  naivy,  1*88;  nader  Fteiy, 

140. 
Breeee.  Sidney,  and  M.,  %  411. 
Bregnet,  Louis,  from  M.  (1851)  on  rswaidi 

for  invention,  1,  313. 
Brett.  J.  W..  and  Atlantie  cable,  1^  848; 

and  M.  in  England  (1860).  348. 340. 351; 

from  M.  (1858)  on  withdrawal  from  cable 

oompany,  385;  and  propoaed  Spanish 

eable.  405. 
Biiatol,  England,  M.  at  (1813,  1814),  f» 

110.  121.  158,  168,  160-171. 
Broek,  M.  van  der,  and  gratuity  to  M.,  1^ 

801. 
Broek,  Holland.  M.  onnnnatnral  nfisiinii 

1»  251-253. 
Bromfield,  He««iy,  and  M.  in  England,  1# 

SO,  152;  from  M.  (1810)  on  family  al 

New  Haven.  134. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  defenoM  (1814).  1,  15a 
Brooka,  David,  and  telsgaph,  1^  100. 
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Brooi^iaiB,  Lord,  and  M.*9  tdepvph,  % 

96.  126. 
Brown,  James,  baaqiiet  to  M..  %  467. 
BiyaDt.  W.  C,  aod  The  Club,  1»  282;  from 

M.  (1865)  on  AUeton'a  portreit.  %  436; 

at  banquet  to  M.,  472;  addreee  at  un- 

Teilinc  of  statue  to  M.,  484;  tribute  to 

fA.t  608. 
Buohanan.  Jamea,  offidal  letter  introdueinK 

M.  (1846),  9^  248;  M.  on  election  (1866). 

371. 
Bttdd.  T.  A.,  and  Fany*!  Japaaeae  expedi- 
tion. %  317. 
Bulfineh.  Ghmilea,  and  M.,  %  188. 
Bullock,  A.  H.,  sentiment  for  banquet  to 

M..  2»  469. 
Bunker  Hill   Monument,   Greenough   on 

plans,  U  413. 
Burbank.  David,  from  M.  (1844)  on  price 

for  invention.  9*  236. 
Burder,    Grcorce.    minister   at     London 

(1811).  U  120. 
Burritt,  Benjamin,  prisons  of  war,  M.'s 

e£Fort8  for  release.  1*  124-127. 
Butler.  Cltarles,  at  M.'s  funeral.  %  511. 

Cadwalader,  Thomas,  return  to  America 

(1832).  1.  430. 
CaUdania,  transatlantic  steamer   (1846), 

2»269. 
Galhoun.  J.  C.  and  M.*s  effort  for  oom- 

miasion  for    painting  for    (Capitol,  9* 
'    28. 
California,  graft  in  tdegn^di  organisation. 

2»  338,  389. 
Campagna.  Roman,  dangers  at  night,  !# 

369. 
CampbftU.  Sir  John,  and  M.'s  application 

for  patent,  9*  98.  96. 
Campo  Santo  at  Naples,  l*  867-869. 
Camundni,  Vinoenso.  M.  on.  as  artist,  !# 

350. 
Canterbury,  M.  on  cathedral  and  service. 

t,  310^12. 
Cardinals,  lying  in  stote.  %  344. 
Carmichael,  James,  and  proposed  Spaniah 

cable.  %  405. 
Caroline,  Queen,  palace,  I*  809. 
Carrara,  M.  on  quarries  (1880),  %  888-335. 
Carter.  William,  courier,  9>  352. 
Cass,  Lewis,  and  M.  at  Paris  (1838),  9^'l09. 

111. 
Cass,  Mrs.  Lewis,  from  M.  (1889)  on  lot- 
teries, %  131. 
Castlereagh,  Laid,  and  Orders  in  Council 

(1812),  U  76. 
CaiaXoguM  RaiaonnS,  %  199,  200. 
Causici,  Enrico,  at  Washington  (1825),  I* 

263. 
C€rm,  tranaatlantie  v<oyage  (1815),  %  186- 

196. 
Chamberialn.  Capt.  , 

vorage  (1815),  1*  188. 
Chamberlain,  — — »  aahibitioo  ol 


graph  in  European  eenten,  %  148, 149; 
drowned,  149. 

Champlin,  E.  H.,  American  Asiatic  Society, 
9»444. 

Chapin,  C,  L.,  and  M.'s  telegraph  in  Eu- 
rope, %  255. 

Charivari,  M.  on.  1*  78.  ^ 

Charles  X  of  France.  New  Tear  (1830).  1* 
315. 

(}harleston,  M.  as  portrait  painter  at  (1818 
-21).  U  214-217, 219-225.  229-237;  por- 
trait of  Preaideat  Monroe,  222;  M.  and 
art  academy,  285,  236. 

Chariestown,  Maes.,  dual  celebration  of 
Fourth  (18019,  h  7;  Jedediah  Morse's 
church  troubles.  223-225,  229. 

Charlotte  Augusta,  Prinoeas.  appearance 
(1814).  %  137. 

Chariotte  Sophia,  Queen,  appearance 
(1814),  U  187. 

Chase,  ,  and  experimental  line,  % 

209. 

Cbase,  8.  P.,  presides  at  banquet  to  M., 
speeches,  9.  468-470.  475. 

Chauncey.  Isaac,  (Tooper  on,  t,  263. 

Chauvin,  — —  von,  and  M.  at  Berlin,  % 
461. 

CAsaapMifct,  U.S.S..  defeat,  U  109,  110. 

Chevalier,  Michael,  from  M.  (1868)  on 
leaving  Paria,  %  464. 

Cholera,  in  Paris  (1832),  %  417, 422;  polit- 
ical effect,  431. 

Christ  before  Fflate,  West's  painting.  I. 
44.47. 

Christ  healing  the  Sick.  West's  painting,  1» 
44. 

Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  and  M..  9>  465. 

Christy,  David,  from  M.  (1863)  on  slavery, 
9^426. 

Church  and  State,  M.  on  union,  9>  458. 

CThuroh  of  England,  disestablishment  in 
Virginia,  %  13;  M.  on  service,  311. 

Circuit,  ringle,  of  M.'s  telegraph,  9. 18, 102; 
ground,  221,  367,  470. 

dsoo,  J.  J.,  banquet  to  M.,  %  467. 

Civil  War,  M.'s  hope  of  prevention,  1^ 
414,  418;  his  attituda  during,  415,  424. 
432;  his  belief  in  foreign  machinations, 
420;  M.  and  Mcdellan's  candidacy, 
427, 429^31;  M.  and  Sanitaiy  C>>mmia> 
slon,  428;  M.'s  denunciation  of  rejoicing 
over  suceese.  438-441. 

Claflin.  William,  and  statue  to  M.,  t,  483. 

Clarke.  George,  buys  M.'s  painting  of 
Louvr«,  M.'s  letter  on  this  (1834),  %  27f 
28. 

day.  Henry,  and  M.'s  effort  for  commia- 
■on  for  painting  for  Capitol.  9>  28. 

CUnton,  — ,  of  Albany,  and  M.  (1823),  1* 
247. 

aub.  The,  of  New  Yoifc,  1,  282.  451. 

Goat  of  arms,  Morse,  U  110,  %  258. 

Coffin,  I.  N.,  and  lobbying  for  talagnph 
grant,  %  164, 178. 
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Ooadill.  i.  &.  artiil  ■*  CUikiipa  (1S19), 
^  821;  and  art  aoaHamy  than,  2M. 

Coil.  DmW.  gift  to  Aeadany  oi  Diilgi. 
1,88«. 

Cole,  Tbonaa.  aad  «fjfia  of  Aaadamy  of 
DmIsb.  1,  380:  at  Boaral  AoadMur  (1820) . 
306;  to  M.  (1837)  cniHPMiihiMor  ol  Aoad> 
amy  of  Hijia.  1^  32. 

Colaridca,  &  T..  naotal  pnaeri|>tioB  for 
AJIatott,  1*00;  and  batpwaoite,  00;  and 
M..  traHa.  M,  96;  pnndar  of  Ammtm. 
06;  and  gwtc»ir»tdly'a  Hititrw  ^  ATmp 
F«rik,  07. 

Colfax.  Sohajriar.  and  b«aqaat  to  If..  2^ 
468;  at  BooMcial  awrioai,  614. 

Color,  M.*a  thaoiy  and  eaparimaota,  I*  436. 

CoH, .  with  M.  St  Patorhoff  (1636). 

1^367. 

CoBO,  Lake  <rf.  M.  at  (1831).  1, 400. 

ConaoBtration  of  effort.  Jedediak  Mofaa 
OB,  1*  4« 

CoMord.  N.  H..  M.  at  and  on  (1816).  I* 
201.200. 

Coocrasatiooal  Ghnreli,  Todediah  Motie 
and  orthodoiqr.  3*  1* 

Coa«N«.  M.'8  paintiBC  of  Honaa  (1832). 
U  240-242,  262:  ooadnet  of  praaidanllal 
elaetioa  (1825),263:  raMlolftoa  toinveati* 
gate  telegraph  (1837).  2^  71 :  akeptieal  of 
M.*8  invwtloa,  72;  erWhitloB  of  tele- 
graph before  (1838)  b«t  no  gnat,  81. 88, 
108. 186, 137, 160:  Sndth'a  report  on  tel- 
egraph, 87;  NDewal  of  effort  for  tel»> 
graph  grant  without  neidt  (1841-42). 
164, 166,  173-177;  aeeond  exhibition  of 
t^€graph  (1842).  186;  worfcera  for  teie- 
gn^h  grant,  186.  180;  bill  for  espeii- 
BMBtal  Una  in  Bonaa  (1843).  100-106; 
of  bill  in  Honaa.  106;  no  aetioa 
in  Senate,  107-109;  paeaage  of 
net.  109-201;  refuaei  to  porohaae  tele- 
graph, 228. 220. 232, 244, 246;  aeaMrial 
eerricea  to  M.,  613-^16. 

ConaoBdation  of  telegraph  Knee,  2»  320. 
326.  341.  406;  M.  on  beaeffeant  monop- 
obr.  444.    B—  obe  Pnbtte  ownanhlp. 

Conatant,  Benjamin,  appeamnea  (1830)t 
l,816. 

Cooetitvtkio,  M.  on  loyalty.  2^  420. 

Cooke.  Q.  F..  rival  of  Kemble.  !•  77. 

Cooke.  Or  W.  F.,  telegraph.  2^  60;  M.  on 
telegraph  and  hia  own,  02,03.  242;  op- 
poeea  patent  to  M.,  03;  proportion  to 
M.  raieeted,  188;  telegraph  dl^laoad  by 
M.'8,  313;  peraonal  relatione  with  M.. 
360;  adToeatee  nee  of  M.'8  telegraph, 
366;  preiidee  at  banqnat  to  M.,  epeeeh, 
368,360. 

Cooper,  H.,  and  M.'a  applieation  for  BriV* 
iah  patent,  2^  06,  00. 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  ehametmiatla  nmaik,  I* 
363;  at  Bobm  (1830).  338;  read  fai  Po- 
land, 388;  to  M.  (1832)  on  Verboaok- 
hovan  and  portrait  of  C^  414;  on  eiiti- 
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it  of  M.*a  hinta  on 
(1831).  418, 410;  fkom  M.  (1840)  ob 
420;  at  Fowth  dinner  a»  Pniia  (1839, 
424;  M.  on  prineipka  and 
426-428;  from  M.  (1882)  on 
for  Amerien,  Lttlie'e  politieo.  %  «-6; 
from  M.  (1833)  on  iHneea.  eana,  ooodi- 
tioM  in  New  York,  Coope^e  friemfa.  art 
fntvre,  nnnifteatinn,  31-24;  nad  tnlee- 
tion  of  M.  for  painting  for  Capitol,  30; 
framM.  (1840)  onfaihna  aepwnter.ai; 
from  M.  (1840)  on 
l7eaMee/ewid,804;  M.  on  dnnth 
ehaiaeter,  314. 
Cooper.  Peter,  and  Atlantio  oabln.  2^  843. 

372;  baaqnrt  to  M..  467;  at  M.*a  fonnanL 

611. 
CopaahagMi.  M.  at  (1866).  2^  361,  364. 
Oipley.  i.  8..  M.  on,  fa  okl  aaa.  S»  47. 

102. 
Corooran*  W.  W.,  teiepaph  eompanjr,  2t 

247. 
Corcoran  QaOaqr.  M.*8  Boom  of 

eantativaa.  !•  242. 
(Tomell,  Eira,  and  oonetruetloB  of 

mMtal  line*  %  214-216, 480;  M.  on  fae- 

nevoleneee,  442,  480;  at  M.'a  fnnenl. 

611. 
(Cornell  Unireivty.  M.  on  foonding.  2>  443. 
CotnweD,  Sadie  B.,  and  M.*e  farewell  awn> 

eage  to  telegraph,  2, 486. 
Cerjnie    i>eeim<,    pwoinierinn    at    Bonae 

(1830),  !•  362. 
C(».  8.  8.,  reeohrtiooe  on  death  of  M.,  2; 

613;  at  mamonal  eervieeB,  616. 
Coyle,  Jamee,  and  orii^  of  Academy  ef 

Deaign,  1*  280. 
CrawfordJW.  H.. 

(1824).  !•  206. 
(Mm  of  Londcm.  I*  48. 
Cnnouna.  hi.  on.  2^  373. 
Ooehy,  Hownvd,  and  M.*i 

aage  to  telegraph.  %  486. 
Cnmminw.  T.  8.,  and  origin  of 

of  Derign,  I*  280;  and  M.  aa 

Aeademy,  ttO:  on  M.'e  oonneetion  with 

Aeademy,  281;  and  oommiadon  to  M. 

for  hiatocioal  painting.  1^  33;  and  tela' 

graph,  74.  76. 
Cartin,  A.  Q..  baaqort  to  M..  %  467. 473. 
Curtia,  B.  R.,  telegraph  deoiaon,  1^  347. 

370. 
Curtia.  Q.  T.,  M.*8  attonay.  2^  370;  fkom 

M.  (186(9  on  8mith*a  elahn  to  gratuity. 

400-411;  and  on  law,  411. 

Dagipect, ,  of  New  Bneun,  14.'8  por- 
trait (1811).  !•  26. 

Dagumre.  L.  J.  M.,  and  M.  at  PHaia  (1880). 
%  128-180;  from  X.  on  Sabbath,  128; 
buning  ef  Dieinmn.  130; 
ridy.  130;  from  M.  0831)  on 
Id  Aeademy  of 
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IdUtioo  of  cucimtMijrpA  in  New  Itvthi 

141;  VQply,  142;  and  portnlte,  145. 
9lpaen90tyv^  inTentor  impwts  aeeret  to 

M.,  %  129;  diaooywry  made  publie,  143; 

M.  cm  effeot  on  art,  148.  144;  ezpai- 

menta  of  M.  and  Draper,  portraita  first 

taken,  144-146;  M.*a  galleiy,  146.  162; 

first  sronp  pieture.  146. 
Daljr.  C.  P..  and  M.'s  faieweO  massaoa  to 

te]egn4>h,  2,  486. 
Dana,  J.  F.,  M.  and  leeturss  on  eleotrtflKy 
,   (1827).  !•  200;  (fiendaUp  and  diaouarions 

wHh  M..  200. 
Dana.  R.  H.,  at  memorial  serrloM  to  M., 

2^616. 
Danforth,  M.  I.,  and  origin  of  Aeademj  of 

Dsaifn,  !#  280;  M.  on.  %  6. 
Dartmouth  CoUege,  qnariel  (1816).  1*  208. 
Date  of  inTention  of  telegraph.  %  12, 13. 
Daubeny.  C.  Q.  B.,  inapeota  early  tdo- 

graph,2^64. 
Davenport,  Ann,  ]#  28. 
Dayie.  •^--,  of  Neir  Haven,  M.  rooms  at 

house  (1805).  %  104 
Davy.  Edward,  and  relay,  %  42;  M.  on 

telegraph,  101,  102. 
Day,  Jereiniah.  and  M.*s  pump,  1*  211; 

to  M.  (1822)  on  gift  to  Yale.  243. 
Dead  Man    netored  to    life.  Allston's 

painting,  l*  105, 122, 124. 148, 107, 100. 
Deadhead,  M.*s  eharaoteristio  telegraphic, 

2^445. 
Declaration  of  Independenoe,  anecdote  of 

Qeoige  III  and,  %  42.  48. 
Decorations,  foreign,  for  M.,  %  207,  2P8, 

wvZ,  ov3,  4oo. 

De'Foreet.  D.  C.  to  M.  (1823)  on  portrait. 
]«248. 

Delaplaine,  Joeeph,  and  M.,  I*  106. 

DenuMsratio  Convention,  repoorts  by  tde- 
graph  (1844).  %  224-226. 

Denmark,  and  M.*s  telegraiA,  2»  352;  dec- 
oration for  M.,  303,  465. 

Dennison,  WilUam,  banquet  to  M.,  2»  467. 

De  Rham,  H.  C,  infonnal  club,  2, 451. 

Deeoulavy,  — -,  artist  at  Rome,  escapes 
poisoning  (1881),  1*  307. 

De  Witt,  Jan,  oonoentratlon  of  effort,  1*  4. 

Dexter,  Miss  C,  and  sketch  of  Southey.  l* 
78  118. 

Dijon,  m!  at  (1830),  1,  320. 

DQigence,  deeciibed,  ]#  310. 

Dining  hour,  English  (1811),  I*  40. 

IMsooray  and  invention,  %  13. 

Dividends,  M.  on  lack,  %  311,  386. 

Diz,'J.  A.,  to  M.  (1820)  on  letters  of  intro- 
duction, !•  200;  at  M.'s  funeral.  %  511. 

Dodge,  W.  E.,  banquet  to  M.,  2^  467, 478. 

Donaldson,  R..  M.'s  painting  for,  !#  888. 

DotFand*daah  code,  conception  for  mmn 
berswith  hintof  alphabet, 2^ 7, 11, 12, 
17, 18;  as  recorded  by  first  reeeivcr,  80; 
numbers  principle,  dictionary,  61,  74; 
paternity  of  alphabet.  62-68;  enbstittt- 


tioB  of  alphabet  for  mmiben,  74-'76; 

peouKar  to  M.'s  telegraph,  08;  M.  on 

reading  by  sound,  457, 470. 480. 
Douglas,  G.  L.,  from  M.  (186^  on  effort  to 

prsvent  Civil  War,  2>  418. 
Dover  Castle,  M.  on,  ]#  818. 
Drake.  Mrs.  ,  traneatlantio  voyage 

(1815),  1,  188. 
Draper.  J.  W.,  and  dagueraeotypes,  %  145, 

146. 
Drawing-room,  M.  on  Qnesn  Charlotte's 

(1812),  !•  77;  on  Mia.  Monroe's  (1810). 

227. 
Dresden,  M.  at  (1867),  2^  450. 
Drummond,  Henry,  and  M.'s  telegraidk,  % 

05.  126. 
Dubois,  John,  at  Rome  (188()),  h  340. 
Dunlap,  William,  on  M.'s  Dyhig  Hercules, 

If  1(15, 1(M;  on  M.'s  Judgment  of  Jupiter, 

178, 170;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 280. 
Duplex    tslegrapfay.    Fisher's    discovery 

(1842).  2^  185,  187. 
Durand,  A.  B.,  engraving  of  M.'s  Lafag^* 

ette.  If  260;  iJid  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 

rign,280. 
Dwii^t,  8.  E.,  and  M.,  I*   10;  from  M. 

(1811)  on  Daggett  portrait,  25. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  and  M.,  ]#  10;  on  Jede>' 

diah  Moras,  287. 
Dwight's  Tavern,  Western,  Mass.,  1»  0. 
Dying  Heroulee,  M.'s  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, It  85,  86,  102-107.  110,  134.  185, 

437,  %  188. 

Edwards.  Ionian,  proposed  Mexican  mis- 
sion (1824),  and  charges  against  Craw- 
ford. 1*  253,  256;  from  M.  on  mission. 
254. 

Eleetrioity,  M.'s  interest  at  college,  !#  18; 
and  in  Dann'a  lecturee  (1827),  200; 
Henry  on  electric  power,  2»  171.  Sm  alee 
Morse  (&  F.  B.),  Telegraph. 

Elgin.  Eari  of,  and  M.'s  telegraph.  %  05, 
124, 128;  to  M.  (1880)  on  patent,  126. 

Elgin  Marblee.  M.  on,  %  47,  2, 124. 

Bliaabeth,  Princess,  appearance  (1814),  It 
137. 

Ellsworth,  Amde,  and  telegraph,  %  100, 
200.  217.  221. 

Ellsworth,  Henry,  and  M.  abroad,  2^  250. 

Ellsworth.  H.  L..  marriage,  ]#  112;  and 
M.'s  telegraph.  %  60, 180;  on  telegraph 
in  France,  108. 100;  from  M.  (1843)  on 
construction  of  expoimental  fine.  217. 

EDsworth.  Nancy  (Goodrich),  %  112. 

Ellsworth,  William,  engagement,  I*  112. 

Emancipation  Pndamntlon.  M.  on,  2» 
424.420. 

Embargo,  effect  in  England,  If  80. 

Emotion  of  taste,  M.  on,  1»  401. 

Bni^and,  appearance  of  women,  1*  36;  wai^ 
time  travel  regulations  (1811),  86;  condi- 
tion of  laboring  nlasiin,  86;  treatment 
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ol  ttBircOfln,  S7-M;  «MMa  Mwillioa 
(1811).  effeot  of  AmarioMi  •mbwio,  39, 
M,  67.  03;  dmiag  hour,  40;  ftUitudo  lo- 
wvd  art,  40;  unpopuUii^  of  lUfoni, 
(1812),  07, 70. 71;  aiMifntionof 
71;  SpMiMh  viotooM  (1813). 
110;  MfTw*  wiatw  (1813).  123;  •oooomio 
doprwwon  (1816),  176;  Uwm^ook  (1820). 
302,  303;  ■tac^Nmoh  JouiMor  to  Lon- 
doo.  300-306;  poMMitry,  tUIiiim.  300; 
Cantoibuiy  cothodral,  ciiurob 
810^12;  Dow.  313;  M.  on  oooial 
nan,  348;  refuMJ  of  potent  to  M.,  9>  93- 
W.  124, 120;  eoranation  of  Viotorin.  100, 
101;  tan  of  M/a  talffph,  307;  no  ahara 
in  gratuity  to  M.,  303;  M.  on,  and  Oiril 
War.  420.  Sm  oIm  London,  Napolaonio 
Wan,  Neutral  tmda.  War  of  1812. 

EniOioh  Channalataaman  (1820),  !•  814; 
(1846),  %  26a 

Brie,  Lake,  battle.  1, 161. 

Ertwhaiy,  Prinoa.  M.  on,  at  Pateriioff 
(1860),  %  368. 

Bvarta,  Jeremiah,  to  M.  (181^  on  nToid> 
ins  politioa,  ]#  80. 

Brarta,  W.  M.,  at  baaqnM  to  M.,  %  472. 

Breis,  John,  and  ofii^  ol  Aoadamj  of  Do- 
■8n,l,280. 

Bsperimental  Una,  bill  for,  in  Oongraas,  i; 
180-201;  route,  204;  M.*aeMiBtanta,204- 
200,  210.  214;  wirao,  failure  of  undec^ 
ground,  aobotitution  of  owotfaead,  206, 
206^210.  214-216;  tRMible  with  Smith. 
200,  207.  212,  213,  218;  pragreie,  210; 
operation  during  eonetraotion,  210-221; 
oompletion,  *'  Wha4  hnth Ood  wrought" 
meesage.  221-224 ;  repocte  of  Democratio 
Convention,  224-220;  ooot  of  oonatruo- 
tion,  227;  incidente  of  utilitjr,  227,  228. 


Fairman,  Oideon,  and  atnrty  of  live  figure, 
ItlOl. 

Faraday,  MiohMl,  and  Atlantio  oaUe,  % 
343. 

Farewell  memage  to  telegraph,  earemony 
of  aending  M.'i,  %  486^01. 

Farmer,  M.  Q.,  and  duplex  telegraph,  2^ 
180. 

Famgttt,  D.  O.,  and  haaquat  to  M.,  % 
468. 

Fairton,  T.  S.,  froin  M.  (1847)  on  aalariaa, 
2»274. 

FederaUata,  oelebrallon  of  Fourth  at 
Caftarieetown  (180i9t  1*  7;  Britiah  opin- 
ion (1812),  81.    8m  aUo  War  of  1812. 

Fergoeon, ,  travel  with  M.  (1831),  1* 

306,402. 

Ferria,  C.  O.,  and  tehgraph,  2^  177,  186, 
180. 

Field. ,  pupil  of  If ..  I*  268. 

Field,  C.  W.,  and  eoneolidation  of  tele- 
graph eompaniea,  2»  841;  otganiaation  of 
Atlantic  cable  company,  341-343;  from 
M.  (1860)  on  aiparimente  for  oabla,  348, 


808;  Kondaira  dtatiwt,  372;  aad  M.'i 
retirement  from  oable  company.  88tk 
880;  from  M.  (1807)  on  a  Tiait,  BaeoMof 
cable.  460. 461 ;  bttaquet  to  M..  407, 409: 
from  M.  (1871)  on  nautrdiriag  tib- 
graph,  407;  at  M.*8  funeral,  611;  at  M- 
moiial  aerriee,  610. 

Field,  D.  D.,  and  Atlantio  cable.  1^  StS;  It 
banquet  to  M..  473. 

Field,  M.  D.,  and  telfgraph,  2^  341 

Finlay,  J.  E.  B.,  and  War  of  1812,  !•  181: 
and  M.  at  Charleiton,  214,  220:  to  IL 
(1818)  on  portraiti,  210;  death,  231 

Finlay.  Samuel,  1»  2. 

Fite-alarm,  M.*8  invention  embodjii 
pnnoiple,2>  132. 

Fiah,  Hamilton,  at  early  exhibition  of  teb- 
graph,  2. 48;  banquet  to  M.,  407. 

Ficher, ,  artiet  at  Camrkaton  (1819). 

1*221. 

Fieher,  J.  C,  and  duplex  telegraphy.  % 
186. 187;  M.*a  ■miatant  at  WaahiBctoB. 
180,  100;  and  oonatruetion  of  eiptd- 
mental  fine,  diwifaeed.  204,  206,  SIO- 
213,  210. 

Flaher,  J.  F.,  return  to  America  (1839, 
2t  8;  on  oonceptioa  of  lelegiiiili,  11. 

Fleaa,  M.  on  Porte  Rioan,  2;  400. 

Fleiaehraann,  C.  T..  on  Burope  and  M.'i 
telegr^h  (1846).  %  264. 

Florence.  M.*e  journey  to,  durii«  lemte 
(1831).  !•  386;  M.  at,  880.  300. 

Flower  f eaet  at  (3enaano,  1*  364-380. 

Forayth,   Dr.    .    Amerioan    Adilie 

Company,  2^  444. 

Foee, ,  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  1^  819. 

Fourth  of  July,  dual  celebmtion  at  Oiarlat* 
town  (1806).  !•  7;  dinner  at  Puis  (1839, 
423-426. 

Foy,  AlphooM,  and  M.'e  telegraph.  1^  105, 
100.266. 

France,  M.  on  attitude  of  Amerieui 
(1812),  U  00,  01;  M.  on  fitat  landiag  ia 
(1820),  314;  on  Sunday  in,  318, 322;  odd 
(1830),  317.  320;  winter  Journey  antm, 
by  diligenoe.  318-320;  funeral.  321. 392; 
M.  on  aoeial  manner^  348;  quarantiDi 
(1831).  M.  aroida  it.  402-405;  Lafayette 
on  reaolte  of  Berolution  of  1830, 430; 
patent  to  M..  2^  103;  M.'i  ezhibiticM 
and  projeote  (1838),  104-184;  reneind 
intereat  in  M.'e  teUgraph,  240, 243. 244. 
266.  260.  313,  361;  M.  on  people.  256; 
teetimonialitoM..302.  5«e  oIm  Napole- 
onic Wara,  Paiia. 

Franceeoo  (}araodolo,  St.,  M.  on  feeet,  t 
362. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  name  coupled  iritk 
M.'a,  2^  230.  237,  340,  408;  M.  unvvli 
atatua.606. 

FrankKn  TMtitala,  axhJbittonof  telegraph* 
2^80. 

Chailea,    artiil    aft 
(1810).  U  221. 
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FhMee,  John,  and  ori^  ni  Aeademy  of 
Desicn,  1«  280. 

Fjrederiok  VII  of  Denmaik,  and  M.,  1* 
873.  S»  353. 

Frederick  III  of  Qonnany,  battle  of  KQn- 
icgrftta,  t,  463. 

Fndeiiok  William  III  of  ProMia,  at  Lon- 
doD  (1814).  U  146. 

Fredrick  Carl.  Piinoe,  battle  of  K6nic- 
grftU,  %  463. 

Fxvlinghuyaen,  Theodora,  nomination  for 
Vioe-Preaidenoy  announced  over  tele- 
graph. %  219. 

Fremel. .  and  M.'s  telegraph.  %,  111. 

French,  B.  B..  telegraph  company.  %  247. 

French  Academy  of  Sdenoe.  Sm  Institute 
of  France. 

Friflohen. ,  and  duplex  telegraphy,  % 

187. 

Fry. ,  and  telegraph  company  (1844), 

2.236. 

Fulton.  Robert,  and  art,  %  471. 

FuUon^  traxuatlantio  steamer  (1866),  % 
386. 

Funeral.  M.  on  French,  !#  321,  822;  on  ly- 
ing in  state  of  cardinal,  344;  on  Roman, 
860;  on  Italian.  366.  367;  of  M.,  It,  811, 
312. 

Fuaeli,  J.  H.,  and  M.,  U  179. 

Qale,  L.  D.,  first  view  of  telegraph,  %,  41; 
aid  to  M.  in  telegraph,  63-59.  61,  70, 
489;  partneiship  in  telegraph,  83;  looea 
interest.  136,  139,  151;  and  subaqueous 
experiment.  183;  and  construction  of  ex- 
perimental line,204. 211.216;  Kendall  as 
agent.  246,  326;  and  estrangement  with 
Henry,  264;  and  extension  of  M.'s  pat- 
ent. 325;  from  M.  (1854)  on  Kendatl,326; 
(1855)  on  trip  to  Newfoundland,  345; 
M.'s  tribute.  471;  from  M.  (1869)  on 
receiving  by  sound,  479;  to  M.  (187^)  on 
Smith's  last  attack,  499;  to  Itogets  on 
invention  of  telegraph,  500;  from  M. 
on  Smith.  502. 

OdUn,  transatlantic  ship  (1811),  1*  55. 

Gallagher.  H.  M..  and  M.'s  faxewcdl  mes- 
sage to  telegraph,  t,  486. 

Qallatin,  Albert,  informal  club,  %  461; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  at  New  York,  452. 

Galley  slaves,  at  Toulon  (1830),  U  826, 
827. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  at  memorial  sei  vices  to  M., 
t,5l5, 

Gay-Lussao,  J.  L.,  and  M.'s  telsgraph,  % 
108. 

Genoa,  Serra  PaUoe,  !#  329. 

Gensano,  fnta  infiorala  (1830),  t,  854- 
859. 

George  III,  anecdote  of  Declaration  of  In- 

'  dependence,  !#  42,  43;  expected  death 
(1811).  54. 

George  IV.  unpopularity  as  Regent  (1819)* 
If  67,  71;  appearance,  77. 


Geoige,  Sir  Rupert,  and  Amoiioan  prieoawr 

of  war,  %  196. 
Georgia,  and  nullifioation,  %  23. 
Ghost,  scare  at  London  (1811),  !#  41. 
Oibbs.  Mrs.  A.  J.  C,  child,  U  112. 
Gibson, ,  artist  at  Rome,  eseape  from 

poisoning  (1831),  %  397. 
Gintl,  J.  W.,  and  duplex  telegraph,  %  187. 
Gisbome,  F.  N.,  and  telegraph,  %  342. 
Glenelg,  Lord,  and  War  of  1912,  t,  90. 
Gleson,    ,    oration    at    Gharlestown 

(1805).  U  7. 
Goddard,  Elisha,  return  to  America  (1813), 

U  107. 

Gonon. ,  visual  telegraph.  %  63, 166. 

Goodhue,  Jonathan,  informal  dub.  %  451. 
Goodrich,  Mary,  drawing,  S»  506. 
Goodrich.  Nancy,  marriage.  !#  112. 
Goodrich.  W.  H..  American  Asiatic  Society* 

%  444;  presented  at  French  court,  448r- 

450. 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Griswold),  from  M. 

(1862)  on  prospect  of  Northern  soooesit 

%  419;  at  Paris  (1866),  448. 
Gould,  James,  and  M.,  1,  238. 
Grant,  Charles.     Sm  Gttenelg. 
Grant,  U.  8.,  M.  on  candidacy  (1868),  % 

465, 466;  and  banquet  to  M.,  468;  at  me- 
morial services,  514. 
Granville,  Countess,  M.  on,  at  Peteriiaff 

(1856),  %  358. 
QranviUe,  Eari,  M.  on,  at  Peterhoff  (1866). 

%  362.  363. 
Gratuity,  propoaed  foreign,  to  M.,  %  378; 

award,  nations  participating,  390,  391; 

oomnus8i<»  to  Broek,  391;  niggardly, 

892;   M.'s  acknowledgment,  394,  395; 

Smith's  claim  to  share,  409-411,  428; 

share  for  Vail's  widow,  422. 
Greeley.  Horace,  unveils  statue  of  Franklin* 

2^505. 
Green,  Nondn,  from  M.  (1855)  on  effect  of 

telegraph,  tf  345. 
Greenough,  Horatio,  and  M.  at    Paris 

(1831) .  U  406;  to  M.  (1832)  on  art  future 

of  America,  poverty,  religion.  Bunker 

HiU  Monument,  M.'s  domestic  affaixa. 

412. 
Gregory  XVI,  election,  ]#  878;  o(Vonation, 

380.  381;  poUcy.  383. 
Grier.  R.  C.  telegraph  dedbdon.  %  293. 
Griswold,  A.  B.,  from  M.  (1861)  on  bang 

a  traitor,  t,  418. 
Griswold,  Catherine  (Breose) .  marriage.  1* 

228;  in  Europe  with  M.  (1858),  %  396; 

from  M.  (1858)  on  experiences  in  West 

Indies,  397.  406;  (1866)  on  Paris  quar- 
ters, 447;  (1867)  on  presentation  at  court. 

448. 
Griswold,  H.  W.,  marriage.  It  228. 
Griswold,  R.  W.,  from  M.  (1852)on  Cooper, 

f^314. 
Griswold,  Sarah  E.,  maniea  M.,  %  289, 

290. 
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Qim,  A.  J..  M.  «i  aOiiOflMl 

318. 
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Hdbmhun.  R.  W..  and  M.  ■*  Pam  (188«). 
on  hints  of  Iriagrmph.  !#  417.  418;  on 
M.'8  ezpcrinMnU  with  photognphy,  421. 

Bnbko.  J.  O..  and  duplex  flogriph.  %  187. 

HMttburs.  M.  St  and  on  (1846).  %  8fi3. 
864:  (1856).  858. 

Hamilton.  J.  C.  infonnal  olub.  %  468. 

Bamfin,  Cyna,  and  talagiaph  in  Tuikajr. 

HanoTor.  N.H..  M.  at  (1816).  U  808. 

Hanand  tortoiaa fable appliad to  M.and 
brother.  8»  388.  880. 

Harne,  Levitt,  M.  on.  ]«  146. 

Harrieon.  Thonae.  Aneiioan  Awatiit  So* 
c^.  8.444. 

Hart.  Ann,  marrieo  laaae  Hull,  1*  118. 

Hart.  Eliaa.l«28. 

Hart.  Jannette.  and  M..  U  88-30. 112. 

Hartfoid.  inn  (1806).  h  9. 

Hanraid  College,  lottery  (1811).  U  46. 

Hauaer.  Martin,  from  M.  (1863)  on  alaTw 
ery.  8^424. 

Haren,  Q.  W..  at  Fourth  dinner  at  Paiia 
(1882).  U  484. 

Hawka,  F.  L..  and  CiTil  War.  %  416. 

Hnwley.  Dr. .  of  Neir  Haven,  aar- 

mon  (1810).  %  20. 

Hayne.  R.  Y..  and  M..  U  252.  263. 

Henry,  Joeeph,  and  relay.  %  42. 140. 141; 
irikare  in  M.*a  telegn^rii  oontroreray,  66- 
67,  261-266,  318.  320.  402.  406,  476- 
470.  600.  504:  lettera  with  M.  (1839)  on 
eonmiltation,  138-141;  to  M.  (1843)  in 
praiM  of  tele8n4>h,  170-174;  on  eleetrio 
power,  171;  and  conatruotion  of  experi- 
mental line,  216;  Smith  on,  as  inventor 
of  telegraph,  408. 499. 

Hepburn.  H.  C.  and  telegraph.  %  296. 

HiUhouae.  Joeeph.  to  M.  (1813)  on  M.'s 
family,  social  gossip,  t,  111. 

Hillhouse.  Maiy,  1«  111. 

Hillivd.  Franois,  referee  on  Smith's  daim. 
8»411. 

Hilton.  WUUam,  meeU  M..  ]#  806. 

Hinkley.  Ann.  death,  ]#  8. 

Hodge,  Aspinwall,  from  M.  (1873)  on 
Smith's  last  attack,  %  502. 

Hodgson, ,  proposed  Mexican  mission 

(1824).  U  253. 

Hoffman.  J.  T.,  banquet  to  M..  2^  467;  at 
unveiling  of  statue  to  M..  483;  at  M.'s 
funeral.  511. 

Holland.  M.  on  Broek  (1846).  8^  361-263; 
and  gratuity  to  M..  393. 

Holmes,  I.  E.,  and  telegraph,  %  180. 

Holy  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  (183(9.  1* 
346.  347. 

Hdy  See,  and  gratuity  to  M..  8^  393.  8m 
alto  Rome. 

Holy  Week  in  Rome  (1830).  I*  344-347. 


Hooe,  PhiBp,  owaa  M.*a  ThorwaJda— .  I* 

872. 
Hoover.  R.  B.,  and  statue  to  M.,  t,  482L 
Hopkins,  J.  H..  and  CivU  War,  8»  416. 
Horrfoid.  £.  N.,  on  invention  of  telegraph. 

8»  14-17;  on  discovery  of  relay.  41,  42; 

at  memorial  aervioee  to  M.,  616. 
House.  R.  E..  and  telegraph,  8^  271,  276. 
House  of  Reprteentatives,  M.'s  r*^**^t, 

U  240-242.  252. 
Houston.  G.  &.  and  telegraph,  %  194. 
Howard,  Henry.  meeU  M..  ]#  308. 
Howe.  8.  Q.,  innmeonment  at  Beiiin,  U 

430. 
Hubbard,  R..  pupQ  of  M..  8^  156^ 
Hull.  Ann  (Hart).  U  112. 
Hull.  Isaac,  marriage,  U  112. 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  and  M.,  1*  428. 

%  104.  106,  366;  inscription  on  photo- 
graph, 366. 
Hunt,  W.  O.,  and  Atlantic  cable.  %  343. 
Huntington.  Daniel,  and  M.'a  House  of 

Representatives,  U  242;  estimate  of  M. 

aa  artist.  436-437;  eaily  view  of  tds- 

graph.  %  48;  banquet  to  M.,  apacal'. 

467.  473;  at  M.'s  funeral.  61 L 
Huntington,  J.  W..  and  telegraph,  %  187. 

199. 
Husted,  J.  W..  at  M.'s  funeral.  8»  612. 
Hutton,  M.  8..  and  Civil  War,  %  416. 

Immigratian,  M.'s  attitude.  2»  331-388. 

India,  and  M.'s  telegraph.  8^  350. 

Indians.  Jedediah  Morse  as  epccinl  oon- 
misiioner,  1*  228. 

Ingham.  C.  C.«  and  portrait  of  Lafayette. 
If  261;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 280;  to  M.  (1849)  on  Academy.  8. 
306. 

Inman.  Henry,  and  portrait  of  Lafayette. 
If  261;  and  origin  of  Aeademy  of  Design. 
280. 

Institute  of  Franoe.  M.'s  exhibition  of  tele- 
graph. 8^  104.  107. 106.  266;  M.'s  mem- 
b^rahip,  393. 

Invention.  Horrford  on  nenewsiry  sle- 
menti,  %  16.  3m  aUo  Morae.  8.  F.  B. 
{SeUntifie  earmr,) 

Ireland.  Mia. ,  at  Reeoaro  (1831),  U 

897. 

Irving,  Washington,  and  Oileridge,  1»  97; 
and  M.  at  London  (1820),  309. 

Isham.  Samuel,  estimate  of  M.  aa  artist, 
U  437,  438. 

Isle  of  Wight,  M.  on  (1867),  %  456. 

Italy,  travel  from  Nice  to  Rome  (1830).  U 
328-337;  beggars.  330.  332,  341.  356, 
863. 369;  perils  of  travel.  332. 400;  flower 
feetivalatQensano,354-n350;  M.atNa- 
plee  and  Amalfi.  364-370;  oondition  of 
travel  (1831).  391;  to  Venice  by  boat  on 
Po.  391-893;  M.  at  Venice.  393-396;  tes- 
timonials to  M..  8»  893;  M.  on  oonditiow 
(1867).  458.    See  obo  Roma. 
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Jmlkmm,  Andvew.  oongmtubitet 

OD  eleetion  (1825),  U  363. 
Jaokson,  C.  T.,  royaga  with  M.  (1832),  % 

3;  talks  <m  deotrioal  prosiVM,  Iftter  oUim 

of  stving  M.  idea  of  telecraph,  6, 11,  68, 

59.  78,  79,  121.  137.  274,  305. 
Jaoobins,  Fedenliat  name  for  Republieau 

(1805).  U  7. 
Jarria, ,  with  M,  at  Peterhoff  (1856), 

9,357. 
JarviB.  8.  F.,  to  M.  (1814)  on  war  from 

Faderaliat  point  ol  vi»w,  1«  157. 
Janrii,  Mrs.  8.  F.  (Hart).  U  28;  from  M. 

(1811)  on  attitude  toward  art.  Copley, 

West,    Elcin   Maibles,    London   ones, 

knocking,  Amerioan  eriais,  1«  46;  to  M. 

(1813)  on  art  in  Amerioa,  100. 
Jay,  P.  A.,  and  Cooper.  J^  22;  informal 

dub,  451. 
Jewett,  J.  8..  on  M.  and  Atlantic  cable,  t, 

386. 
Jewett,  William,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 

Design.  1«  280. 
Jocdyn,  N.,  trarel  with  M.  on  continent 

(1830-31),  U  309.  317;  from  M.  (1864) 

on  attempt  to  paint,  2f  433. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  M.  on,  %  446;  and  ban- 
quet to  M..  468. 
Johnson,  Cave,  and  telegraph,  %  192. 194. 

225,  232;  from  M.  (1846)  on  VaU,  275. 
Johnson,  William,  informal  dub,  2f  451. 
Johnston,  J.  T.,  and  M.'s  Thorwaldsen, 

from  M.  (1868)  on  it,  %  372-374. 
Judgment  of  Jupiter,  M.'s  painting,  ]#  178, 

179,  196, 199.  215. 

Kane,  J.  K.,  tdegraph  dedsion.  %  273, 
293. 

Kane,  James,  and  M.,  ]#  247. 

Kemble,  J.  P.,  M.  on,  as  actor,  ]#  77. 

Kendall,  Amos,  character  as  M.'s  bumness 
agent,  M.'s  confidence,  t,  246,  326,  335, 
872.  389,  409,  471,  481;  first  telegraph 
company.  247;  progress,  247;  and  rival 
companies.  276;  on  Jackson's  claim, 
305;  and  Smith,  308,  309,  503;  and  con- 
solidation of  liniss,  320;  and  extension  of 
patent,  325;  benevolences,  442;  M.  on 
death,  481. 

LelUn  to  M:  (1849)  on  despondency, 
litigation,  2,  301;  (1852)  on  destruction 
of  evidence,  316;  (1865)  on  California 
tdegraph  gndt,  338;  on  suspidon  of  the 
Vails,  339;  on  sale  of  interarts,  trials  of 
management,  340;  (1857)  on  distrust  of 
cable  company,  372;  (1858)  on  foreign 
gratuity,  392;  (1859)  on  death  of  VaU, 
400.  — /Vom  M :  (1847)  on  meroy  to  in- 
fringers, 272;  (1851)  on  preparation 
against  loss  of  suits.  Smith,  811;  (1852) 
on  Smith's  triumph,  law  expenses,  319. 
320;  (1855)  on  laek  of  dividends,  836; 
on  Smith  and  extendon  of  patent,  346; 
(1856)  on  same,  870;  (1859)  on  honon 


and  enmity,  406;  on  lawyen,  409; 
(1860)  on  Smith  and  gratuity,  410;  on 
ball  to  Prince  of  Wales,  414;  (1862)  on 
foreign  machinations  in  Civil  War,  420; 
(1866)  on  telegraph  monopoly,  444. 

Kendall,  John,  and  M.,  %  323. 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  and  tdegraph,  1^  189, 192, 
193. 

Kent.  James,  M.'s  portrait,  1»  247,  248, 
250;  and  (Jooper,  %  22;  informal  dub, 
451;  and  Louis  Napoleon  at  New  Yoxk. 
452. 

Kent,  Moss,  M.'s  portrait,  1,  246. 

Key.  See  Sender. 

King.  C.  B..  LesUe  on,  1»  59;  to  M.  (1813) 
on  personal  relations,  60;  at  premier  ol 
Coleridge's  ^emorss,  96;  return  to  Amer- 
ica, 100.  101. 

King's  (Liverpool)  Arms  Hotd.  1, 34, 302. 

Kingdey,  J.  L.,  M.'s  profile,  1*  10. 

Kirk,  E.  N.,  and  M.'s  exhibition  of  tele- 
graph at  Paris.  2t  106, 133. 

Knocking,  M.  on  custom  at  London.  1*  48. 

Know-Nothing  Party,  M.'s  attitude,  % 
332.  337. 

K5niggrftts,  battle  of,  influence  of  tde- 
graph, tf  463. 

Krebs,  J.  M.,  and  C^ivil  War,  1^  416. 

Laboring  classes,  condition  of  English 
(1811),  U  36. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  M.'s  portrait,  ]# 
260-262. 264, 270, 272, 286;  M.'s  friend- 
ship, 262;  to  M.  (1825)  on  bereavement. 
266;  from  M.  (1825)  with  sonnet.  273; 
and  M.at  Paris  (1830).  316;  and  Revolu- 
tion of  1830, 406;  and  Polish  revolt,  408. 
430;  in  1831,  408;  on  American  finances 
(1832),  423;  M.'s  toast  to.  at  Fourth 
dinner  at  Paris  (1832).  424.  425;  to  M. 
(1832)  on  state  of  Europe,  nullification, 
Pdes,  political  e£Fect  of  cholera,  430; 
M.  and  death,  2»  34;  on  Catholic  Church 
and  American  liberties,  330. 

Lafayette,  G.  W..  meets  M.,  U  264;  M.'s 
letter  of  sympathy  (1834),  2»  34. 

Lamb,  Charles,  and  M.,  1«  05;  at  premier 
of  Coleridge's  Remoreet  96. 

LaDcaster,  ,  transatlantic  vosrage 
(1815).  U  188. 

Landi,  Qasparo,  M.  on  paintings,  !#  349, 
350. 

Langdon,  John,  M.'s  portrait,  t,  211. 

Languages,  M.  and  foreign,  U  372. 

Lasalle, ,  and  M.'s  tdegraph,  2f  123. 

Latham,  M.  S.,  and  telegraph  in  California, 
M.'s  scorn  of  methods.  2»  338.  339. 

Low  and  lawyers,  M.'s  opinion,  9^  272, 320. 
371.  409,  412. 

Lawrence,  James,  M.  on  defeat  and  death, 
]«109. 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  informal  dub.  %  452. 

Leoturss,  M.'s,  on  fine  arts.  I*  281,  284, 
28& 
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Lm,  O.  W.,  gift  to  AMdamy  of  DmIcb.  I* 
884. 

Loffincwdl,  ICiM— ,  wiaiatmn  by  M..  1* 
19. 

Lacion  of  Honor,  hmUmtd  on  M.,  t,  891. 

to  Grioo.  Comto,  and  M..  I*  877,  885. 

Ltopardt  and  lagria«  of  fin(  Atlaatio  oabla, 
8^378. 

Ladie.  C.  R..  and  M.  at  tondon  (1811-18), 
U  89.  62. 65.  74;  on  Alkton.  King,  Cola- 
ridge,  69.  60;  aa  art  atudant,  65;  and 
Coleridge,  95, 96;  Saul.  123;  to  M.  (1814) 
on  being  hard  up,  AUaton.  war.  155; 
and  AUaton.  156. 168;  life  and  eoonomiea 
aa  student.  159.  161.  162;  to  M.  (1816) 
on  Catalogue  fiowonnf,  199;  reuniona 
with  M.  (1829).  308;  (1832).  433;  (1856), 
9, 351;  M.  «U  for  Sterne,  1*433 :  M.  on 
polittoa,  %  4;  aneodote  of  Viotoria»  101; 
portrait  of  AQaton.  436. 

iMlie,  EUaa,  travel  with  M.  (1829).  U  303. 

Laalia.  J.  R.,  tutor  to  M.'a  ohildxen.  8»  447; 
from  M.  (1868)  on  pnadential  eieotaon, 
465. 

Letter-writing,  Jedediah  Morae  on,  1*  4. 

Lattaom,  J.  C,  oharaoter,  Sheridan's  ridi- 
eule,  1*40. 

Lincoln,  Eari  of.  8m  Newoaatle. 

Unodln,  Abraham,  M.'a  attitude,  t,  424, 
429;  M.  leavea  no  reference  to  aasaaain*- 
tion,  437. 

Lind,  Cbarlea.  M.'a  grandson,  2^  219;  art 
atudy  at  Paris.  448. 

Lind,  Edward,  Porto  Rican  eatate,  %  399; 
from  M.  (1867)  on  Paria  Expoaition, 
453. 

Und,  Mra.  Henry,  and  M.  at  Hamburg,  2* 
353. 

Lind.  Suaan  W.  (Morse),  M.'s  portrait.  1* 
435;  at  New  York  (1844).  %  219;  from 
M.  (1845)  on  Congress  aiad  purohase  ci 
telegraph.  d<nnestic  happiness,  244;  on 
dinner  at  Ruasian  minister's,  245;  (1845) 
on  ezperienoes  on  Continent,  250-254. 
256;  M.'s  visit  to  (1858).  397-400,  406; 
from  M.  (1865)  on  proposed  statue.  442; 
(1871)  on  unveiling  of  statue,  492.  5m 
0l$o  Morse,  SusMi  W. 

Liverpool.  M.  at  (1811),  1«  34-36;  (1829). 
docks,  303. 

Liverpool  (King's)  Arms  Inn,  1*  34,  302. 

Livingston,  Cambridge,  lettwa  with  M. 
(1845)  on  coat  of  arms  and  motto,  % 
258;  at  M.'s  funeral,  511. 

Locust  Grove,  M.'s  h(»ne  at  Poui^ikeeprie, 
%  269, 280. 284, 286. 296, 464;  M.'s  far«- 
well.496. 

London,  M.  on  criea  (1811),  ]#  48;  on  cua- 
tom  of  knocking,  48;  on  crowds,  49;  on 
Vauzhall,  5(HS2;  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Fair,  52;  enti4e  of  Louia  XVIII  (1814), 
136-140;  f6te  of  AUiea,  14^147;  ap- 
proach (1829),  307;  M.  at  (1829).  306. 
809;  (184id.  1^  249;  (1856),  349-851, 


866, 868, 869;  (1867),  878;  M.  on  gnnrtk 

(1882).  U  432. 
London  Glo6s,  on  M.'s  Dying  Haronles, 

1.106. 
Lord,  Daniel,  to  M.  (1847)  oa 

ments,  2»  272. 
Lord,  Nathan,  and  Civil  War.  %  416. 
Loring,  O.  B.,  and  M.'s  farswell 

to  telegraph,  %  485. 
Lottery,  M.'s  attitude,  1«  46,  180,  131; 

Ronum,  354. 
Louis  XVIII  of  France,  entrfo  into  Lon- 
don (1814),  1«  136-140;  appearance,  139. 
Louis  Phihppe,  and  M.'a  telegraph.  It,  108. 

112.  128. 
Louisville  Courim^mmuAt  tribute  to  M.* 

2>510. 
Louvre,  M.  on,  1*  815;  M.'s  painting  of  in* 

terior.  421.  422,  426,  %  27. 
Lovering,  .  from  M.  (1840)  on  d*- 

gusrreotype  material,  aneodote,  2»  156b 
Low.  A.  A.,  banquet  to  M.,  %  467,  472. 
Lowber,  R.  W.,  and  Atlantic  cable.  %  848. 
Lowell, ,  miniater  at  Biiatol.  Eng. 

(1814).  1*  121. 
Loyalty,  M.  on  meaning  in  Ameriea,  1^ 

428. 
Ludlow,  H.  G.,  from  M.  (cl862)  on  (Svil 

War.  %  415. 
Lydia,  transatlantic  ship  (1811),  1«  33. 
Lyons,  M.  at  (1830),  1,  323. 

Maoaulay,    Zaohary,    invitation    to  M. 

(1812).  !•  TV;  and  M..  135. 
McClellan.  Q.  B..  M.  and  pieddentaal 

candidacy.  %  427,  42^-431. 
McCaeDand,  Robert,  and  Coffin,  2t  164. 
McCormiok,  C.  H.,  and  reaper.  2»  501. 
McFarland,  Asa,  and  M.,  1«  201.  202.  217. 
McGowan,  Samuel,  on  telegn^di  in  Aaa> 

traHa,  8.  821. 
McRvaine,  C.  P.,  and  Civil  War,  %  416. 
Madison.  James,  and  War  of  1812, 1*  66. 
Maggiors.  Lago.  M.  at  (1831).  1*  400. 
Magnet,  Henry  and,  of  M.'s  telep^ph,  % 

65-67.  8m  aUo  Heniy. 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  %  247. 
Main,  William,  and  origLa  of  Academy  of 

Design.  1,  280. 
Mallory. ,  bookseller  at  Boston,  M. 

apprenticed  to,  1*  24. 
Manrow,  J.  P..  and  company  to  opento 

telegraph,  2t  173. 
Mariua  in  Priaon.  M.'s  painting.  1,  82. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of.  gambler  (1889),  I* 

807. 
Marasiilea.  M.  at  (1880).  h  325. 

Marsh, ,  of  Wetherafield  (1805).  1«  9. 

Maraiglia,  Gerlando,  and  orii^  of  Acail- 

emy  of  Design,  1*  280. 
Mary,  Princess,  appearance  (1814),  1, 137. 
Mason', ,  proposed  Mexican  miasioA 

(1824),  !•  258. 
Mason,  J.  Y.,  from  M.  (1856)  on  pnaidaB- 
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till  eleetioii,  lb  371;  aad  grataity  to  M., 
873. 

Maion.  Samaon.  and  telagraiA,  %  180, 194. 

Mathews,  Charloa,  fram  M.  (1814)  offarins 
a  faroe,  1*  129. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  soundinci  of  Atlantie  plft- 
teau,  %  343. 

Maverick,  Peter,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Defltga.  U  280. 

Mead,  F.  J.,  from  M.  (1872)  on  Smith*! 
last  attack,  %  504. 

Mdville,  Loid,  and  American  i»isoner  of 
war,  U  126. 

Meziean  War,  M.  on,  %  270. 

Mexico,  M.  and  proposed  mission  (1824), 
!•  252-256. 

Meyendorf,  Baron  de,  and  M.'s  telegraph. 
St  120, 147;  flrom  M.  (1840)  on  improve- 
ment, 153. 

Milan.  M.'s  impressions  (1831),  U  898. 

MiUtaiy  telegraph,  M.'s  plan,  S,  132-134. 

Mueren,  M.  on  Allegri's,  U  345. 

Money,  W.  T.,  British  consul  at  Venice,  and 
M.  at  Reooaro  (1831),  t,  896,  397. 

Monks,  M.  on,  t,  352. 

Monopoly,  M.  on  beneficent  telegraph,  % 
444.  /See  obo  Consolidation. 

Monroe,  James,  M.'s  portrait,  1*  222, 226, 
and  M.,  227;  last  levee,  262. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  James,  drawing-room,  ]# 
227. 

Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  M.  on  StsayBf  1*  16. 

Montalivet,  Comte  M.  G.  B.  de,  and  M.'s 
telegraph,  %  105, 109. 

Morgan,  J.  J.,  to  M.  (1815)  on  death  of 
Mrs.  Allston,  t,  168. 

Morris,  Tasker,  A  Morris,  and  emerimen- 
tal  telegraph  line,  %  206. 

Morse,  Arthur,  from  M.  (1868)  on  return 
home,  Thorwaldaen  portrait,  %  464;  on 
death  of  brother.  466. 

Morse,  C.  W.,  birth,  U  244;  childhood 
home,  298;  at  New  York  (1844),  %  219; 
and  farm,  269;  marriage,  289;  M.  seeks 
official  position  for,  387. 

Morse,  EUsabeth  A.,  M.'s  daughter,  birth 
and  death,  U  237. 

Morse,  Elisabeth  A.  (Breese),  eharaoter, 
U  2,  293;  from  R.  W.  Snow  (1812)  on 
M.  as  artist.  64;  and  War  of  1812,  114, 
115;  iUness  (1818).  215;  travel  (1826), 
288;  decUne  and  death,  292. 

LeUer$  to  M:  (1805)  on  religious  duty, 
oelebration  of  Fourth,  ]#  6;  on  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  8;  on  college  extravagances. 
11;  (1812)  on  sketch  of  Southey,  73;  on 
war,  79;  (1813)  on  war,  99;  on  dangers  of 
suooesB,  113;  on  infidelity  of  Americans 
in  England,  avoidance  of  actors  and  the- 
atres, 117;  (1814)  good  advice,  patron, 
his  parents*  early  economies  and  success, 
154;  reproof  on  debts,  158;  (1815)  on 
peace,  purchase  for  clothes,  173:  on  right 
of  parental   reproofs,  182;  on   Dying 


Hercules.  185;  <181fl)  on  M.'s'  love  af- 
fair, 208,  206.— r^pom  Jf.  (sss  also  his 
letters  to  Jedediah  Morie);  (1820)  on 
work  in  Charleston,  provisicms  and  plans 
for  family,  229;  (1826)  on  travel,  brother, 
own  work,  propossd  trip  abroad,  289; 
(1828)  on  exhibition,  servants,  her 
health,  291,  292. 

Mom,  Finley,  birth.  %  267;  attends  broth- 
er's wedfting,  2f  289. 

Morse,  Jedediah  [1],  death,  career.  ]#  227. 

Morse,  Jedediah  U).  orthodoxy,  I*.  1; 
prominence,  1;  children,  2;  to  Bishop  of 
London  (1806)  on  church  property  in 
Virginia,  13;  to  Lindley  Murray  (1806) 
on  woricB,  14;  and  M.'s  desire  for  art 
career.  26,  31,  82,  116;  to  TaUeyrand 
(1811)  introducing  M..  81;  and  War  of 
1812,  58.  109,  116,  181;  repuUtion  in 
England,  76;  home  scene  (1813),  111; 
domestic  relations,  142.  287,  293;  from 
Romeyn  and  Van  Sohaick  (1814)  on  M.'s 
eharaoter.  war  views,  and  progress,  166; 
church  trouble  at  Gharlestown.  223- 
225. 228, 229;  Indian  commissioner.  228; 
moves  to  New  Haven.  234;  from  S.  E. 
Morse  (1828)  on  M.  at  New  York,  251; 
death,  287;  character  and  attainments. 
287,  293;  monument,  t,  421.  422. 

LetUr9  to  M:  (1801)  on  letter-writing, 
concentration  of  effiurt,  1*  3;  (1810)  on 
profeesion,  22;  (1812)  on  financial  straits, 
brothers,  war.  65.  80;  (1813)  on  econo- 
my, war,  108. 109;  (1814)  on  M.*s  plans, 
156;  (1815)  on  M.*s  war  views.  168, 181; 
on  M.'s  plans.  182;  (1816)  on  love  affair, 
203,  205;  (1825)  on  death  of  M.'s  wife, 
265.  —  f^rom  M:  (1799)  earliest  letter, 
3;  (1805)  on  Journey  to  New  Haven, 
start  at  Yale.  9;  (1807)  on  desire  for  re- 
laxation, 14;  on  routine,  15;  on  Mon- 
taigne's Bi9au9, 16;  (1810)  on  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  20;  on  debts,  20;  on 
brother  at  college,  profession.  21,  22; 

(1811)  on  voyage  to  England,  33.  34; 

(1812)  on  West  as  artist,  war.  62;  on  Eng- 
land and  American  crisis.  West  as  artist, 
asBsssination  of  Perceval,  67-72;  on  Lee- 
He,  AUston.  own  work,  74 ;  on  tea-making. 
75;  on  diplomaf  or  father.  Orderein  Coun- 
cil. 75;  on  drawing  room,  theatres,  chari- 
vari. 78;  on  war,  gratitude  to  parents. 
Allston,  80;  onwar,iriends,  87-93;  (1818) 
on  expenses,  work,  Allston,  103;  on  Dy- 
ing Hercules,  107;  on  war,  Spanish  vic- 
tories, poet  and  painter,  Allston's  poems, 
coat  of  arms,  110;  on  progress,  study  at 
Paris,  war  views,  114;  (1814)  on  British 
treatment  of  Americans,  religious  senti- 
ments, suooesB  at  Bristol,  politics.  AU- 
ston, art  in  America,  heal^.  severe  win- 
ter, 120;  on  overthrow  of  Napolecm, 
further  study,  127;  on  further  study, 
ambition,  paroits'  eomplaint  of  negleot. 
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Wflbtrfone  aad  ibnr»4rad«,  «iirte  of 
IrfHiis  XVIII.  war  Ti«wt.  132;  on  Loo- 
don  Mto  ol  AIHm,  142;  onotodyaPMia. 
148;  on  war  Tiowa,  atudy  at  Paria,  failim 
a*  BriMol,  1A2;  on  failniv  at  Briatol, 
B^iiah  hatnd  ot  Amorieano,  163;  (1816) 
on  Bothor'a  lopfoof  for  eztmTacanoa 
and  other  failingi,  atody  at  Paria,  Rua- 
mQ  portrait,  169.  178,  ISO;  on  death  of 
Mia.  AUaton,  108;  on  fafliue  at  Briaiol, 
•oonomy  and  ezpenoaa,  Ni9oleon*e  le- 
tum,  100;  on  iweparation  for  temporaiy 
letum  home,  ambition,  toil  of  painting, 
170;  on  Napoleoo'a  abdioation,  183; 
(1810)  on  painting  tonr  in  New  Hamp- 
ahiie,  Ioto  affair  and  engagement,  201- 
211;  (1817)  on  aneeeai  at  Portamouth. 
212;  (1818)  on  voyage  to  Chaifeeton,  210; 
on  lodginga  there,  broUMr.  220;  on  sueeeai 
tliere,  220;  (1810)  on  church  trouble 
atCharkatown,  223;  (1825)  on  death  of 
M.*e  wife,  267,  200;  on  Academy  of  De- 
iign.  Literary  Soeiety.  281;  (1820)  on 
tiiala  and  blwringi,  leotuiea,  283;  on 
Academy,  queation  of  aeoond  marriage, 
284;  leeturea,  Lafayette  pmirait,  heelth, 
286;  on  an^ety  about  father'a  health. 


Morm,  LouiM,  goei  abroad  with  M.  (1880), 
9.847. 

MoBM,  Lucreda  P.  (Walker),  engagement 
to  M.,  !•  202-210.  212;  marriage,  217; 
honeymoon,  217.  218;  goea  to  Charlee- 
ton  with  M.  (1818).  210,  220;  children, 
226. 230. 244. 207;and  M.'a  plaaa(1820), 
220.  230;  at  Goneord  (1821).  280;  and 
M.'a  abeence.  244;  with  M.  at  New  Yoric. 
257;  death,  effect  on  M.,  266-270;  epi- 
taph, 270.  271. 

L«ttcrf  to  M:  (1821)  on  Academy  at 
Charleeton,  U  230;  on  perMveranee, 
240;  (1823)  on  deeping  on  the  floor,  250; 
on  Mexican  micBon,  253.  —  From  M: 
(1820)  on  Alston  aa  patron,  233;  on  work 
at  Cluurleeton,  234;  on  subeidenoe  of 
work  there.  Academy,  235;  on  return, 
237;  on  a  bonnet.  230;  on  painting  of 
House  of  Representatives,  240,  241; 
(1823)  on  experiences  at  Albany,  246;  on 
failure  at  New  York,  Mexican  miaaion, 
251;  (1824)  on  Journey  to  Washington, 
255;  on  failure  of  misrion,  250;  suoceaa 
at  New  York,  257;  (1825)  on  same.  La- 
fayette portrait,  Washingtonexperiencsa, 
250-205. 

Morse,  R.  C.  birth.  I*  2;  at  Phillipe  Aa- 
dover,  5;  at  Yale,  21. 22, 20;  to  M.  (1813) 
on  war  views,  118;  studies  theology,  142; 
different  career,  142;  and  brothers,  142, 
%  260,  388;  at  Savannah  (1818),  1, 220, 
223;  goea  to  frontier  with  father  (1820), 
228;  New  York  Obuntr,  244;  from  8.  E. 
Morse  (1825)  on  M.  at  New  York,  276; 
maniage,  288, 208;  on  M.*s  talk  on  tele- 


gfaph  (1882),  %  17;  aariati  M.  ftnanrfally, 
26;  and  Powghkeepde  place,  281;  from 
M.  (1867)  on  withdrawal  fiom  eabia 
company,  884;  and  CMl  War,  410;  mon- 
oment  to  father,  421, 422;  fram  M.  (1804) 
on  aopporting  Lincoln,  420-432;  M.  on 
death.  400.  For  other  letters  from  M.sm 

Morse,  S,  E.,  Urth,  %  2;  at  Flnlfips  Ando- 
ver,  6;  at  Yale,  10,  21, 22;  plans  for  ca- 
reer, 00;  as  miaoomiat,  00;  studies  law, 
142,  223;  different  career,  142;  and 
brothers,  142.  2t  200.  888;  Bceton  As- 
eordir,  ]#  208;  invention  of  pump,  211; 
New  York  ObMnmr,  244;  to  father  (1823) 
on  M.  at  New  Yoric.  251;  to  R.  C.Morse 
(1825)  on  same,  275;  on  M.*s  talk  on  tele- 
graph (1882),  %  17. 18;  aasiste  M.  finan- 
cially, 26,  185;  in  Europe  (1846),  240, 
200;  (1860).  340;  as  tortoise  to  M.'a  haia, 
888, 880;  and  Civil  War,  410;  monument 
to  father,  421,  422;  M.  and  death.  400. 
L§Uen  to  M:  (1813)  on  family  inter- 
eat,  1*  01 ;  (1813)  on  poet  and  painter,  00, 
117.  —  From  M:  (1806)  on  religion.  6; 
(1813)  on  an  execution,  progress.  West, 
Van  Rensselaer.  72;  (1828)  on  near  acci- 
dent, 208;  (1830)  on  Paris,  letten  for 
newspaper,  817;  (1881)  on  meeting  with 
Prince  Radsiwill,  880;  on  Grearau^ 
Lafayette,  Polish  revolt,  Paria  mob,  407; 
on  painting  of  Louvre,  chol«a  in  Paris* 
Lafayette  on  American  financea,  422; 
on  Louvre  painting,  (yooper's  character, 
American  prindplsa  and  European  crit- 
icism, 420;  (1837)  on  ittneaa.  Vail  por- 
traits, telegraph,  2f  72;  on  exhibition  of 
telegraph,  78;  (1880)  on  proiecta  in 
France,  discouragement,  118;  on  dague^ 
leotype,  120;  (1843)  on  telegraph  bill  in 
Congress,  100-103,  106;  (1843-44)  on 
construction  of  experimental  line,  trials, 
Fisher,  Smith.  210-213. 210. 218;  (1844) 
on  success,  reporta  of  Democratic  Cyon* 
vention.  Smith,  223, 220, 238;  on  foreign 
inquiries,  eSongieee  and  purchase,  248, 
244;  (1845)  on  France  and  telegraph, 
265;  (1840)  on  painting  for  (3apitol,  200; 
on  accident,  2fSS;  on  progress  of  tda- 
graph,  Mexican  War,  infringementa, 
printing  telegraph,  200;  (1847)  on  rivals, 
litigation.  276,  270.  282;  on  Smith,  280; 
on  Poughkeepaie  home.  280-282;  (1848) 
on  litigation,  home,  283, 200;  on  engage- 
ment, 28<^;  (1840)  on  Jackaon's  claim, 
newspaper  hostility.  805;  (1850)  on  social 
and  telegraph  affairs  in  England,  340; 
on  experiences  and  honom  on  Conti- 
nent, 851;  (1857)  on  tdegraphie  affaim, 
davwy,  980;  (1858)  on  family  party  in 
Europe,  307;  (1860)  on  death  of  Vail, 
400;  on  woridngi  oif  Providence  in  his 
case,  403;  on  telegraph  in  Porto  Rioo, 
pnpoaedSpaniah  cable,  404;  (1867)  an 
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raport  of  deotrieal  eshibHioii  at  Paria, 
464. 457. 460. 464;  on  f«tM.  456;  on  plans 
for  winter,  Italy,  Church  and  State, 
Amtfioan  poHtioe,  467;  on  old  ace,  461; 
(1869)  on  breaking  leg,  481. 

Mom,  S.  £.,  Jr.,  from  M.  (1862)  on  mono- 
ment  to  father,  %  421. 

Morae,  8.  F.  B.,  wrly  yean,  domttHe  !</«, 
and  charaeieriatiea:  birth.  1*  1;  parenta, 
1;  flohooling.  8-8;  reUgious  uid  moral 
attitude.  6,  18,  120,  212,  218,  29&-298. 
401. 438.  tf  128. 160;  parental  wdidtude 
aa  to  oharaoter.  t,  6-8.  11, 113. 121,  140, 
154.  158-163.  166.  182;  attitude  towaid 
parenta,   0.    120,   133.    135,   142,   152; 
travel  to  New  Haven  (1805).  0, 10;  start 
at  Yale,  room,  10;  expenses  and  debts  at 
college,  10,  16, 17,  20;  drops  a  elaas,  11; 
parental  admonitions  against  college  ex- 
travagances, 11.  12;  tenacity,  11;  desire 
t<x  relaxation  at  college,  14;  routine  there, 
15;  on  Montaigne's  B—av*  16;  desire 
to  travel,  18;  interest  in  deotrioal  experi- 
ments at  college,  18;  porUaits  painted  at 
college,  10,  20;  question  of  career,  de- 
rires  to  become  arUst,  apprenticed  to 
bookseller.  21-24. 26;  continued  interest 
in  art.  24-26.  30;  art  career  decided  ui>- 
on,  attitude  and  sacrifices  of  parents,  26, 
29,  31.  32.  82,  85,  116,  165;  coUege  love 
affair,  28-30,  112;  on  smuggling  cigars, 
45.  46;  on  lotteries,  46,  %  130, 131;  and 
theatres,  U  72, 77, 78, 374-376, 399;  sin- 
oerity,  84;  interest  in  public  affaiis,  93; 
frankness,  enjoyment  of  controversy,  93 ; 
reading.  102;  and  coat  of  arms,  110.  2f 
258;  appearance  (1814),  1»  123;  writes  a 
farce  (1814),  129. 130;  and  brothers,  142, 
S»  269,  388;  industry,  U  161,  162;  and 
Lucy  Russell,  180;  buoyancy,  200,  235, 
856,  284;  love  affair  and  engagement, 
202-210;  and  fiano4e,  212,  214;  on  Uni- 
verMlists,   213;  marriage,  217;  hooey- 
moon,  217,  218;  and  father's  church 
troubles,  223. 229;  children  by  first  wife, 
225,  236,  244,  267;  marriage  of  future 
mothers-law,  228;  domesticity,  230, 
388, 285. 375. 394,  t,  106. 115, 245;  fam- 
ily at  New  Haven  (1820),  1,  234;  perse- 
verance. 240;  on  saying  farewell,  254; 
and  death  of  wife,  on  her  character,  266- 
270,  283.  %  116;  sonnet  on  Lafayette,  1* 
273 ;  homes  for  children,  274, 298 ;  leader- 
ship, altruism.  275, 306.  S,  443;  thoughts 
on  second  marriage.  If  286,  413,  %  115; 
and  decline  and  death  of  father.  It  280, 
287;  on  servants,  291, 802;  and  decline  of 
mother,  292;  narrow  escape  (1828),  293- 
296;  constitution,  804;  temperance,  304; 
moulding  of  chaimeter,  304;  and  foreign 
languages,  372;  patriotism,  896*  423, 
427-^29,  438,  %  333,  428, 429;  on  devo- 
tion and  emotion  of  taste,  I*  401;  capac- 
ity for  friendahip,  439,  t,  494;  mainte- 


nanee  of  his  lights,  h  489,  %  2,  618; 
necessary  qualities  of  an  inventor,  16, 
20,  57,  91.  152.  171;  belief  in  divine 
ordination  of  his  inventicm,  and  divine 
plan  in  trials  and  successes,  19,  46H18, 
127, 160, 170, 180, 181, 190-193,213, 216, 
222-224,  229,  230,  283,  234,  266.  267, 
271.  284.  403,  442,  443,  453.  472.  493; 
controversies  over  Catholic  (Jhurch,  36- 
87. 330, 336;  self-contiol,  116, 165;  sense 
of  humor.  116,  155;  horror  of  debt, 
174,  178,312;  liberality,  donations,  269, 
298-801,  311,  315,  321,  413,  437;  and 
Poughkeepsie  home,  269.  280,  284.  286, 
296. 464. 496;  on  being  fifty-six,  277;  sec- 
ond marriage  and  fanuly,  289,  290,  494; 
and  printing  when  a  boy,  299;  despon- 
dency under  strain  of  litigation.  301; 
attitude  towaid  rewarda  for  invention, 
814;  refuses  to  endorse  notes,  319;  de- 
fence of  slavery,  831,  333,  389,  890, 416, 
416,  418.  420,  424-426,  429,  430,  432; 
on  crinoline,  373;  aa  hare  to  l»x>tiier's 
tortoise,  388,  389;  buys  house  in  New 
York,  409;  monument  to  father,  421, 
422;  on  Unitariaoiam,  430;  exhortation 
•f  his  children.  433,  434;  on  wayward 
sons,  435, 466;  on  enigma  of  wealth.  436; 
trials  and  afflictions  of  old  age,  460. 481, 
482. 498;  on  old  age.  461, 464;  and  death 
of  brothers,  466. 496;  pastor  on  charac- 
ter, 493;  poem  (1827),  496. 496;  versatil- 
ity, 500,  517;  Prime's  review  of  charac- 
ter, 516-619;  sensibility,  61& 

Art  tlttdent  in  England,  1811^16:  roy^ 
age  to  England  with  Allston,  U  32-86; 
on  English  ladiea,  36;  Journey  to  London, 
86 ;  on  treatment  of  travelers,  tips,  impo- 
tttions,  36-39;  on  Tg«gK«i*  laboring  class» 
86;  on  England  amd  embargo,  39;  on  Dr. 
Lettsom,  40;  on  English  dining  hour,  40; 
on  a  ghost,  41 ;  West's  interest  in.  42, 44» 
47.  62.  73,  86,  102,  103,  114.  179^  199; 
anecdote  of  West  and  George  HI,  42, 43; 
preparation  to  enter  Royal  Academy,  43, 
46,  66;  on  West  as  artist  and  man,  44, 
63,  68.  69, 102;  on  female  artists,  46;  oa 
attitude  toward  art  in  ig«giin*d  and 
America,  46.  122.  128;  on  Copley  in  old 
age.  47;  on  Elgin  MarUea,  47, 8^  124;  on 
cries  of  London,  ]#  48;  on  custom  ot 
knocking,  48;  on  balloon  ascension  and 
London  crowd,  49;  on  Yauxhall  Garden^ 
60-62;  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair,  6^ 
64;  economy,  expenses,  debts,  64,  70, 
103,  108,  149,  168-168,  171;  Allston's 
interest  and  criticism,  56.  56,  74,  76, 88, 
86,  104,  114,  130,  162,  197-199;  wo^ 
66,  62,  76;  on  conditions  in  England 
(1811-12),  66,  67,  63,  70, 71;  unfederal- 
istic  views  on  War  of  1812,  68,  64,  67. 
70,  76,  81,  82,  84,  87-03, 109,  110,  114- 
116,  122,  140,  141,  162,  168,  166,  166, 
181;  not  molested  during  the  war,  68, 86; 
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•Bd  LoBe.  M.  es.  68. 74:  {MnOy  brtafwi 
in  piuftiMi,  61,  63;  oommMMUtioQS  ftad 
MitiouDM,  64,  101,  120, 167;  od  mmmI- 
DAtioa  of  PcraaiTBl,  71, 72;  on  daffioultiM 
and  toU  of  pnintins.  73,  178:  and  Van 
RMMMlaer,  73,  846;  on  lilo  ai  •iudoat, 
76;  on  eharirari,  78;  Mariua  in  Priaon, 
82;  doTOtioa  to  art,  ambition,  86,  133, 
161.  164.  177:  Dying  HaroulM.  aoulp- 
tuia  andpaintinciaThibition  and  awaida. 
86.  86,  102-107,  119.  134,  186,  437, 
1^  188;  rooms  at  Loodoo,  It  86;  and 
^nibeiforee,  80.  04;  on  Amariean  atti- 
tada  toward  Franoh  (1812).  00,  01;  on 
Olden  in  Coonoil,  01,  02;  on  ratnai 
from  Moaoow,  03;  on  Oilbart  Stuart,  08; 
lattors  of  introduetion,  03;  London 
frienda,  06;  and  Colaridfla,  06,  06;  on 
eontempoiary  Amariean  artiata  (1813), 
102,  103;  on  Allaton  m  artuit  and  man, 
102,  106, 108;  and  study  at  Paria,  114, 
184.  140.  16^16i,  167,  174;  lunda  for 
loncer  stay  abroad,  116, 142;  at  Biiatol 
as  portnit  paintar.  laek  of  sunnw,  110, 

121,  140,  168,  163,  164,  160-171;  que*- 
tion  of  self-suppoft  and  hirthar  study, 

122.  123,  128.  120,  131-134,  166.  167; 
afforts  for  nisaaa  of  BurriU  (1813), 
124-127;  and  orerthrov  of  Napoleon, 
127,  128:aeaksapatron,  134,  142,  166; 
and  London's  oslebration  of  ovarthrow 
of  Napoleon.  136-140,  142-147;  and 
•death  of  Mrs.  Ailston,  168;  on  Napo- 
lson*8  return  and  Waterloo.  172.  183; 
iprepares  for  temporary  return  home, 
175,  176.  186;  b<vw  for  employment  in 
Amerioa,  176;  Judgment  of  Jupiter,  not 
jJlowed  to  oompete  hy  Royal  Aeademy, 
178, 170, 106, 190, 216;  RuaMU  portrait. 
180;  ioumal  of  dreadful  Toyaga  boma, 
186-106;  experienoe  at  Dover  (1814), 
813;  see  ship  earrying  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  370. 

Art  carmt  in  Ammica:  lack  of  de> 
imand.  1«  106;  Adama  portrait,  106; 
portrait  painting  in  New  Hampahirs 
(1816-17).  107,  201-200,  213;  settlee 
down  to  portrait  painting,  200.  217; 
as  portrait  paintar,  200,  210,  268.  438; 
on  painting  quaoks.  306;  portrait  paint- 
ing at  Portsmouth.  210-212;  Langdon 
portrait,  211;  at  Charleston  (1818-21), 
314-217.  210-226,  220-237;  and  J.  A. 
Alston.  216,  224.  226.  233;  voyage 
to  Charleeton  (1818),  210;  on  R.  A. 
for  Ailston.  222 ;  Monroe  portrait,  222, 
226. 234;  thinks  of  settUng  at  (Charles- 
ton, 228;  at  Washington  (1810).  226, 
227;  (1821),  240;  (1824),  266;  (1826), 
261;  trouble  over  Mrs.  Ball's  portrait, 
231-234;  and  Aoademy  at  Chaiieston, 
235. 236;  trip  through  Berkshiree  (1821), 
238. 230;  painting  of  House  of  RepraMn- 
tathrea,  240-343,362;  gUt  to  Yale  (1822). 


DaPenal  portnit,  MS;  saaidi  for 
ibeenea  from  home  (1823),  344; 
(1834),  357;  at  Albany,  laek  of 
theia,  346-340;  Mose  Kant 
346;  plana  for  eettlii«  at  New  York.  346- 
340;  James  Kant  portrait.  348.  260;  and 
adTaneementof  arts,340;  studios  at  New 
York.  340,  367,  274,  291;  initial  failaia 
there  (1833).  349-262;  and  Meriean  mia- 
aion,  262-256;  journey  from  New  York 
to  Washington  (1824).  255;  sucoearful 
eatahliAment  at  New  York  (1824-25), 
367-361,  369,  370;  pupils,  357.  X.  1501 
166, 163;  Lafayette  portrait,  U  280-382. 
364,  370,  373,  286;  Dr.  Smith  portrait, 
261;  on  eleetion  of  AdaoM  (1825).  263; 
Stanford  portrait,  270;  and  foundiog  of 
National  Aeademy  of  Design.  276-282. 
284;  as  prmident  of  Aeademy.  280,  X.  83; 
leetttiesandaddreesesonfinearta,  1«281« 
384.  385;  peeuniary  effeet  of  oonneetton 
with  Aoademy,  281 ;  as  hiBtari«al  paintsr, 
281;'  mfonnal  fitenuy  olub.  282.  S,  451; 
eleotionearing  (1826).  t,  288;  painting 
for  steamer.  288;  annual  addrees  before 
Aeademy  (1827).  review  and  rejoinder, 
280;  and  annual  exhibition  (1828),  291; 
eaata  for  the  Aeademy,  384;  divisiooa  of 
Ufa,  434;  art  ambition  and  triala,  434; 
Huntington's  eatimate  of,  as  artist,  436- 
437;  eolor  theory  and  ej^eiimenta,  436; 
influanee  of  ADaton.  436;  reaulti  of  dia- 
traetiona,  436;  Isham*s  estimate.  437, 
438;  hopes  on  return  from  abroad  (1832), 
3^  3, 20;  on  New  Yori^  (1833).  22, 24;  on 
art  inatruotion  as  hie  future,  23,  34;  on 
nuUifioation,  23.  24;  efforta  to 
profemion,  26.  31;  on  need  of 
in  America,  26;  enthusiaaai 
31.  168;  faila  to  get  oommiaaion  for 
painting  for  Capitol,  28^^32;  oommisaon 
from  fellow  artists,  navw  painted,  fund 
returned,  33,  34.  161;  profeesor  in  Unl- 
▼errity  of  aty  of  New  York,  37.  114* 
187;  on  effeet  of  daguerreotype  on  art. 
143. 144, 160;  and  queetion  of  resuming 
painting  in  later  years,  160.  202,  368; 
and  death  of  Ailston,  207.  206;  renewed 
effort  for  Capitol  painting  (1846),  366- 
268;  eontinusid  interest  in  Aeademy,  306, 
471;  again  president  of  Aeademy  (1861). 
417;  attempta  to  paint  (1864),  433;  pre- 
sents Allston*s  portrsit  to  Academy,  436, 
437. 

in  Burop^  i8M9-Si :  plana  and  pi«|Mk» 
ration,  commissions.  1«  280,  29^-300, 
338,  854.  890;  outbound  voyage,  diary 
of  it,  800^302;  at  Uverpool,  dooka,  302, 
808;  materiels  on  tour.  306;  Journey  to 
London,  306-308;  on  En^iah  viUagsa» 
806;  at  London,  Royal  Academy, 
lie,  viflita,  306,  309;  traveling 
ions,  309,  896;  on  gypsies,  310;  on  Can- 
ttrtwiy  eathednl  and  serviee,  310-312;* 
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ddbor  «i  Dofver,  813;  on  Dtnrer  OMtle, 
818;  on  ChaniMl  paanoe,  814;  on  land- 
ing in  Fnnoe,  814*  815;  at  Puis,  Louvre, 
Litfay«tte,  weathor,  815-817;  on  lettera 
lor  now«p«per,  817;  on  Continental  Bab- 
bath.  318,  822;  on  alleBorieal  paintinc, 
818;  wintor  Jouniay  acroM  Franoa,  818> 
826;  on  dilicenoa,  819;  on  Continental 
funerals,  321,  822,  360, 866,  867;  on  Sia- 
tera  of  Charity  and  benerolenoe,  828;  at 
Avignon,  824;  oo  Catholio  ritual  and 
muae,  324,  326, 840,  842,  846.  862.  376, 
898-400,  S;  104;  on  Toulon  navy  yard 
and  galley  alavaa,  1»  826, 327;  travel  by 
IMrivate  carriage  from  Toulon  to  Rome, 
827-337;  impoeition  at  inns,  327, 830;  on 
Serra  Palaee.  Genoa,  329;  on  Italian  beg- 
gaia,  330,  332,  841.  866.  363,  860;  on 
ligurian  Apennines.  331,  832;  on  Car- 
rara marble  quarries,  333-336;  on  Pisa 
and  Leaning  Tower,  385-837;  on  Cami- 
Tal  fooleries.  336;  arrival  at  Rome,  lodg- 
ings there  (1830),  337;  on  induction  of 
widinals,  339.340;  on  Pius  VIII.  889;  on 
St.  Luke's  Academy,  340;  on  kiseing  St. 
Peter's  toe,  840;  on  sacied  opera,  841; 
on  feast  of  Annunciation,  841 ;  on  Roman 
society,  341^^44;  on  Passion  Sunday, 
843;  on  Horace  Vemet,  343,  844;  on 
Palm  Sunday,  844;  on  Isring  in  state 
of  cardinal,  344;  on  Roman  market,  846; 
on    ADegri's   Miatrw,   345;  on  Holy 
Thursday,  papal  bleseing,  346,  847;  on 
Thonraldsen,  paints  his  portrait,  848, 
870-372,  %  354;  and  later  history  of  por- 
trait, U  372^74.  9f  465;  on  English, 
French,  and  American  manners,  1«  348, 
849;  on  Landi's  pictures,  349,  860;  on 
Camnccini.  350;  sketching  tour,  happy 
Kfe.  350;  rhapsody  on  Subiaco,  851;  on 
monks,  362;  on  rudeness  of  Roman  sol- 
diers. 353;  on  Roman  lotteries,  354;  on 
/stta  if^U)nUa  at  Qensano,  364-359;  on 
Campagna  at  night,  359;  on  summer  day 
at  Rome,  360;  on  illumination  of  St. 
Petefs,  360:  on  St.  Peter's  day,  861- 
863;  at  Naplss  (1880),  363;  aft  Amalfi, 
on  accident  there,  864-367;  on  Campo 
Santo  at  Ni4>lcs,  867-869;  on  Convent 
of  St.  Martino.  rhapsody  on  view,  309, 
870;  on  Spagnoletto's  Dead  Christ,  370; 
on  Roman  revolt  and  danger  to  for- 
eigners, 376,  380-385.  397;  on  Roman 
New  Year,  377;  diacuseion  with  Catho- 
lic convert,  377;  on  eleotion  and  coro- 
nation of  pope,  378,  380,  381;  spectator 
at  historic  events,  379;  Jooney  to  Flor- 
ence during  revolt  (1831),  384-386;  get- 
ting permiseion  to  remain  there,  886; 
on  encounter  with  Raddwill  at  Rome, 
886-389;  work  at  Floreaoe.  890;  on  travel 
in  Italy,  391;''on  Bologna,  391;  on  jour- 
aey  to  Venice  by  Po.  391-393;  on  Vene- 
tian sights  and  smells,  898; 


on  Venetian  society,  898;  homeeick,  895; 
travel  to  Milan,  896;  aft  Recoaro,  396- 
898;  on  gambling  priests,  396;  en  Milan, 
898;  on  sscred  pictures,  899;  at  Italian 
Lakes,  400;  in  Switserland,  on  Rigi.  400, 
401 ;  avoids  Frsnch  <iuarantine,  402-405; 
on  Paris  after  the  revolution,  406;  and 
Oreenough  at  Paris,  407, 412;  on  Lafay- 
ette and  Polish  xevolt,  406;  on  Lafayette's 
health  (1831),  406;  on  Paris  mob,  40»- 
411;  and  R.  W.  Habersham.  417;  and 
cholera,  417, 422;  painting  of  interior  of 
Louvre,  421, 422,  %  27. 28;  meets  Hum- 
boldt. U  423;  presides  at  Fourth  dinner 
(1832).  toast  to  Lafayette.  423-426; 
letters  published  in  brothers'  paper,  425; 
on  Cyooper's  patriotism,  426-428;  on  Eu- 
ropean criticism  of  America,  4128,  429; 
active  interest  in  Pdes,  480;  at  London 
(1882),  432;  on  growth  of  London,  432; 
Bits  to  Leelie,  433;  recovers  health.  438. 
1^4;  voyage  home, 8, 6. 17;  onEngland.4. 
Seientifie  earmr  to  1844:  early  interest 
in  deotridty,  U  18;  invention  of  pump, 
21 ;  eariy  longing  fortdegraph.  41 ;  studies 
with  SUIiman.  286;  machine  for  carving 
marble.  245, 247;  aind  Dana's  lectures  on 
electricity  (1827),  discussions  with  Dana* 
290;  familiarity  with  electrical  science, 
29;  thoughts  (1821-81)  connected  with 
future  invention  of  telegraph,  236,  324, 
885,  804,  395,  402;  first  conception  of 
idea  of  telegraph  (1831),  417-421.  %  8; 
experiments  with  photography,  1«  421, 
Xa  129;  divisions  <rf  life,  trials  of  scientific 
Hfe,  U  484, 1^  1, 2, 77, 78;  Jackson's  con- 
veiaations  on  electrical  i»ogrees  cm  board 
ship  (1882),  his  later  daim  to  invention, 
5,  11,  68,  50,  78,  79,  121, 122,  137.  274, 
306;  basis  erf  tdegrai^  worked  out  on 
voyage,  dot-and-dash  code,  sketches, 
6-9, 11,13;  simplicity  of  invention.  9. 16, 
18, 109, 435;  thoughts  on  priority,  9, 10; 
testimony  oif  fellow  passengers,  11,  12, 
14;  date  of  invention,  12.  13;  scientifie 
knowledge  necessary  for  invention,  14- 
16;  neceesary  oomblnati<Mi  of  personal 
qualities  and  conditions,  16,  57.  91, 152, 
171 ;  testimony  of  brothers  on  talk  upon 
landing,  17,  18;  insistence  on  single  dr- 
euit,  18,  102;  bars  to  progress,  lack  of 
funds  and  eseentials,  18,  19;  first  steps 
toward  apparatus,  saw-iooth  type.  21; 
cares  (1838),  forced  to  put  invention 
adds,  25;  and  death  of  Lafayette.  34; 
workshop  in  Umvernty  building,  resumes 
experiments  (1835),  88,  48;  first  instnu 
ments,  88-41;  electro-chemical  experi- 
ments, 41 ;  discovery  of  relay,  41 ,  42, 141 ; 
shuns  publicity  of  invention,  poverty, 
42;  in  Hall  of  Fame,  44;  first  exhibitions 
of  telegraph  (1835-88),  46-48, 54, 73-76, 
80,  473;  confidence  of  universal  use,  be- 
lief in  aid  to  humanity,  48. 78. 125. 156. 
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170.  8U,  8if,  486.  400.  488,  480;  !•«■ 
forMUUinc  ud  nral  olaioH,  49.  00.  68. 
180. 127, 180. 160;  daflwwM*  in  prindpls 
«l  foMisD  invMitioiM.  60. 00. 02. 08. 100- 
102. 240. 260;  writes  il  *'  Tclecnph.*'  60; 
originality  at  inwntiaD,  than  of  othen 
la  it.  6(H»,  61.  470.  472.  488.  600,  601. 
610.  610;  Oate'B  and  Henry'B  oowim- 
Uam,  IwttoriM,  intoarifyinc  masDai, 
64-60.  141.  4n-470;  pubKo  and  «on- 
Ciwriooal  aiMpidoii.  67.  00.  72,  77.  81, 
88. 01, 164, 180, 103;  aoknowladcinnt  of 
Indebtodneia,  68, 71. 208.471.  480;  VaU'a 
— oniiHnn.  oontraot,  60.  60,  70;  tarer- 
rioo  to  first  plan  for  raeaiiFar.  01;  num- 
ber ooda,  dictionary,  62;  pataraity  of 
aiphabat  eoda.  62-68;  pataat  in  Amarioa, 
00. 80, 167;  oonUnuatioa  of  azparimanta, 
imimiiyamenta,  70, 74, 76, 164. 182;  eum- 
baracnna  inatminaats,  78:  alfrtiabat  supar- 
aedaa  nnmbar  ooda,  74-76;  pott  mla,  74. 
88.00;  "Attantioci,  tha  UniTarae* 
ai«a,  76;  friocion  with  VaU.  70.  80; 
hibitioa  at  Waahington  (1838).  no  grant 
rwutta.  81. 108. 136,  187;  aonnaetion  of 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  canat  of  hia  later  aatag- 
oniam,  82,  83;  anaatomant  of  partnar- 
ahip  with  Gale.  VaU,  aod  Smith,  88;  da- 
rim  and  plan  for  goranment  aontrol,  84- 
80, 119, 176, 176,  228,  220,  232. 440;  no 
rimra  in  latar  stoek-wataring,  86;  Smith'a 
leport  to  Congrem,  87;  arpaete  diaap- 
pointmante,  88, 102, 106;  Buropaaa  trip 
(1838),  80;  rivals  in  Soropa.  91. 100;  ap- 
plication for  British  pataat.  refuasd.  9^ 
99;  intsrsat  of  English  gantlaman,  affort 
for  spsoud  aot  of  Parliamant,  96,  124; 
exhibitions  in  England,  96;  Rnssiaa  oon- 
traot, refusal  of  osar  to  rign  it,  97, 120, 
122, 180-138.  147;  witnaases  aoroaation 
of  Vietoria,  100. 101 ;  Fraaeh  patanta.103. 
119, 132;  on  birth  and  baptism  of  Oxnte 
da  Paris,  103.  104;  azhibition  at  Insti- 
tute of  France.  104. 107. 108;  publie  and 
prirato  projecte  in  Franae,  obstacles  and 
failum.  106, 100-120;  Frsneh  enthusiasm 
OTsr  telegraph.  100.  107,  100.  111.  112. 
114,  122.  124;  diseonrsged,  daik  years 
and  poverty  (1839-43),  113-110,  136. 
147.  140-166.  167.  169-104,  109.  178- 
181;  cprrespondaat  for  sender.  117;  bet- 
tar  part  of  failurea,  120, 181;  proteotion 
of  wirea  from  makTolaat  attack,  120. 
123,  147;  and  undeiground  wirm.  121; 
aad  Daguarre,  128-180;  inventioa  for 
leporting  railroad  tratna,  132;  aad  prin- 
ciple of  firo-alann,  182;  and  nkilitary  tele- 
graph. 132-184;  return  to  America  (1839). 
136;  and   lack  of  effort  by  partners, 
138-138,  147,  161,  106,  167-160,  178, 
181,  180,  190,  401;  axperimente  with 
daguaneotype,  takes  portraite.  144-140; 
makeeaborinees  of  it.  146. 162. 166;  takes 
first  group  pietttia  (1840),  140;  Cham- 


Dsnam  e  aiBiuf iMm  Off 
peaa  eaatan,  148,  149;  mieete 
tion  from  Wheatstoae,  168; 
effort  for  oomiiaricmal  grant 
rsanh  (1841-42),  104, 106, 173-178;  pn>- 
posala  for  private  companies,  107.  171; 
threatens  to  abandon  inventloB,  107, 
178;  Henry's  praise  of  telegraph  (1840), 
170-174;  obBged  to  make 
himself,  174,  179;  experiment  with 
marine  wims,  183, 184;  search  for  funds 
(18tt).  184;sseoBderiiitMtionbefom(3oa- 
gress(1842).  eoasideration  and  passageof 
act  to  build  experimental  lina.  186-208; 
and  FIshsr.  186, 187, 100,  204, 210-218; 
winlsH  axpariBMBt,  180, 187.  248,  248; 
frieada  in  CkM^rsH,  180,  180;  omea  in 
finding  stetuetto  of  Dymg  Hewules,  187; 
eoagratulations,  201;  oonotruotion  of 
experimeatal  liaa,  route,  asriatanta,  20A- 
200,  214;  wims,  inanlation,  ohaage  from 
undevgiound  to  overhead,  206, 208-210, 
214-216;  trouble  with  Smith,  200.  207. 
212.  213.  210,  218,  210.  226; 
Atlaatic  cable  (1843).  206. 200;  oa 
of  eQastniotioa,;217 ;  progreas  of  fiae. 
aagea  during  ooastmetioa,  210-221; 
ground  circuit.  221;  oomi^etioa  of  fiaa. 
*'What  hath  God  wivmi^t"  miasaga. 
221-224 ;  reports  of  Democratic  Coavea- 
tioa,  224-226;  report  oa  experiaaaatal 
line,  227.228;  aad  oa  souader  and  read- 
ing by  souad,  467,  479,  480. 

Cwrmrfnm  1844:  price  of  offer  of  tele- 
graph to  Coagreas.  8»  80,  232.  236.  440 
defenoe  of  righte  and  priority,  228. 241- 
243.  288;  trials  of  suooem,  280,  231 
CoagrsH  refusss  to  purchase  invention 
232.  244,  246;  aorideate  (1844).  282 
(1840).268;  (1867),  376, 877, 883;  (1809) 
480;  abortava  plaaa  for  private  company, 
236,  230;  Smith's  fulsome  dedieatioa, 
230;  Smilii's  aatagomsmand  oppooitiaa, 
238,  230,  247.  273,  280,  308.  804.  307- 
800.  812.  810.  320,  324.  346.  870.  871, 
400-412, 428, 408-4MX).  602^606,607;  for- 
eiga  iaquirias,240. 243. 244;  Woodbwy's 
address  (1846),  244;  Kendall  as  agaot, 
240,  836.  336.  372.  388.  400;  first  com- 
pany, 247;  latter  of  introduetioa  from 
Departmeat  of  8tate.248;  fourth  voyage 
to  Europe  (1846),  240;  oa  niiisring  ChMxt- 
ael,  260;  on  Brock.  251-263;  oa  Ham- 
burg, 268,  264;  attitude  of  Europeaa 
eouatriee  toward  telegraph  (1846).  264- 
266;  on  the  Flraaoh,  260;  litigatioa  with 
Inf  riagan  aad  rival  oompanias,  267, 271- 
273,  276,  277,  282-294,  801-804,  810, 
822;  exteMJona  of  patent,  share  of  part- 
ners, 268,  822-829,  846,  847,  870,  371; 
hooon  and  deeorationa,  268,  297,  892- 
394,  403,  400,  466;  and  faithlme  associ- 
ates, 267,  268,  260,  277-279.  372,  aad 
O'Reilly,  269,  200,  278,  279,  288,  287- 
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801,  204,  803.  807,  608;  Henfy  oontro- 
Teray.  261-266.  818.  820.  402.  406. 47&- 
479.  600.  604;  ptotpnm  <rf  tdegraph,  di»- 
plaoement  of  oth«r  BysteBis.  260.  270. 
813.  821.  340.  360.  362. 367;  on  Meiioan 
War.  270;  printing  telegraph,  271;  and 
lawsuits,  272.  320,  871;  wad  salaries  of 
operators.  274;  and  VaO,  276,  307.  827, 
401.  422.  423;  financial  stress.  270.  810. 
811.  336.  460;  and  Rogert,  277.  278;  on 
aviation.  800,  801;  hostility  of  newspa- 
pers. 304-807 ;  and  death  of  Cooper.  8 14 ; 
on  origin  of  *' telegram,'*  316;  destnio- 
tion  of  papers  and  evidence,  316;  and 
instruments  for  Perr^s  Japanese  ezpedi- 
lion,  317;  and  consolidation  of  lines  and 
mon<q>61y,  320,  326,  341.  406,  444;  de- 
feated for  Congress  (1864).  381.  334; 
and  Know-Nothingism,  831-883;  and 
dishonesty  in  tdegnnph  organisation, 
838,  330,  444-446:  and  sale  of  interests. 
840,  841;  and  organisation  of  Atlantic 
cable  company,  344;  private  connection 
with  telegraph  line.  344;  trip  to  New- 
foundland (1866),  846,  846;  verse  on  in- 
vention, 346;  trip  to  Europe  (1866). 
347;  and  pecuniary  reward  from  foreign 
nations,  their  honorary  gratuity,  847, 
873.  300-806.  400-412.  422.  423,  403; 
experiments  for  Atlantic  cable,  848, 366; 
attentions  in  England,  banquet,  Cooke's 
toast,  340,  367-370,  373;  and  Cooke. 
860;  visit  to  Leslie.  861;  attentions  on 
Continent,  353;  private  interview  with 
King  of  Denmark.  363;  at  Copenhagen, 
864.  365;  on  Oersted,  364;  on  St.  Peters- 
burg, 365;  on  presentation  to  csar  at 
Peterhoff,  350-364;  and  Humboldt,  865; 
cm  Buchanan's  election,  871;  Kendall's 
caution  against  cable  company,  872;  on 
laying  of  first  Atlantic  cable  (1857).  374- 
883;  and  Whitehonse's  log.  378;  doubts 
success  of  first  and  second  cables.  870. 
386,  387;  forced  withdrawal  from  cable 
company,  384-387;  on  office-seeking, 
887;  family  party  to  Europe  (1858).  806; 
viat  to  daughter  in  Porto  Rico,  807-400, 
406;  on  St.  Thomas,  307, 308;  on  change 
of  climate  and  dotJies,  308;  on  son-in- 
law's  esUte,  300;  on  death  of  Vail,  400; 
constructs  first  line  in  Porto  Rico,  pnl> 
He  breakfast,  404;  and  proposed  Spanish 
cable,  404-406;  on  Porto  Rican  fleas, 
406;  greeting  at  Poughkeepsie  (1850). 
407.  406;  on  proposed  candidacy  for 
Presidency.  408;  finandaHyindependent, 
400.  434;  and  visit  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
413. 414;  and  secession  and  compromiss, 
414. 416, 418;  attitude  during  CivU  War. 
415-421,  424.  482;  president  of  Society 
for  National  Unity,  415;  and  founding 
of  Vassar,  417;  expects  success  of  North, 


410;  belief  in  foreign  machinations,  420; 
and  sale  of  original  wire  of  telegraph. 


428;  president  of  a  peace  soelety,  424; 
attitude  toward  Linooln,  424,  420;  sup- 
ports MoClellan's  candidacy,  427,  420- 
431;  and  help  for  Southern  prisoners  of 
war,  428;  on  loyalty  to  Constitution, 
428,  420;  and  brother's  support  of  Lin- 
coln, 420,  430;  endows  lectureship  in 
I7ni<Mi  Theolo^eal  Seminary,  437;  re- 
fused to  attend  class  reunion  (1865),  rs- 
bukes  sectional  rejoicing,  438-441;  stat- 
ue proposed,  442;  on  benevolent  use  of 
tdegraph  wealth,  442;  demands  on,  for 
leader^p  and  aid,  443, 446;  and  Ameri- 
can Asiatic  Society,  448;  charaoteristio 
deadhead,  445;  on  President  Johnson, 
446;  final  trip  to  Eoiope  (1866),  447; 
Palis  headquarters,  family  gathering 
there.  447,  448;  prssoktation  at  court, 
court  costume,  448-460;  on  Field  and 
success  of  cable,  450.  451;  on  incident 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  stay  at  New  York, 
451-453;  on  Puis  Exposition,  f6tes.  453- 
456;  report  on  eleotoioal  d^lay,  454, 
457, 460, 464, 475;  on  Isle  of  Wight,  456; 
winter  plans  (18<nr),  457;  on  Italy  and 
union  c^  Church  and  State,  458,  on  re- 
action of  Reconstruction  (1867),  458;  at 
Dresden,  450;  at  Berlin.  Von  Phillips- 
bom's  courtesy,  461-464;  return  to  Am- 
erica, 464;  asd  presidential  election 
(1866).  465,  466;  New  York  banquet 
(1868) ,  speeches,  467-475;  on  sdenoe  uid 
art,  471;  on  death  of  Kendall,  481;  un- 
veiling of  statue,  482-484;  farewell  mes- 
sage over  the  worid  hy  telegraph,  485, 
486;  replies,  486;  address,  487-401 ;  aban- 
dons Irian  for  trip  abroad  (1871),  408; 
last  summer,  403;  on  neutralisation  of 
telegraph.  407.  408;  last  public  appear- 
ance, unveils  statoe  of  FrsnUin.  address, 
505;  last  iUness.  506;  death.  607;  tributes 
to,  507-511;  funeral.  511,  512;  grave, 
613;  memorial  services  in  Congress.  513- 
516;  and  at  Boston,  516;  summary  of 
inventions.  520;  fame,  521. 

LetUn:  See  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  Allston, 
Alston,  AndrewB,AyerigB,  Ball.  BeUows, 
Blake,  Boardman,  Bodisoo,  Breguet, 
Brett,  Bromfield,  Bryant.  Burbank, 
Mrs.  Cass,  Chevalier,  Christy.  Clarke, 
C<de,  Cooper,  O.  T.  Curtis,  Daguerre, 
I>ay,  De  Forest,  Dix,  Douglas,  Edwards, 
Elgin,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  J.  Evarts.  Fax* 
ton,  C.  W.  Fiekl,  J.  E.  B.  Finley,  Gale, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Goodrich.  Green,  Green- 
ough,  A.  B.  Griswold,  C.  B.  Griswold,  R. 
W.  Griswold,  Hauser,  Henry,  Jos.  Hill- 
house.  Hodge,  Ingham.  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Jarvis.  C.  Johnson,  John- 
ston, A.  Kendall,  King.  Lafayette,  O. 
W.  Lafayette.  C.  R.  Leslie,  J.  R.  Leslie, 
E.  lind,  S.  W.  M.  Lind.  Livingston,  D. 
Lord,  Levering.  Ludlow,  Maeaulay.  J. 
Y.  Mason,  Mathews,  Mead,  Morgan,  A. 
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MonSt  K<  A*  0«  MonSt  «•  MOTM*  i»m  P. 
W.  MocM*  R*  C  MoiWi  8.  E«  mocm*  8. 

»•  JnOIW*  wF*t  B.    S.    Q.    MOfWt  B.    ^r . 

Moiw,  Morton,  NewoMtle.  O'lUUly,  M. 
C.  Perry,  Banoom,  lUjrmoad,  R«&lMrt, 
Rolyy.  Boaitar,  flAUabuiy,  B.  8.  Bufocd, 
Shaffner.  B.  F.  Smith.  B.  Q.  Smtth.  F.  O. 
J.  Smith.  Stovwt,  StiekiMgr.  J.  Thomp- 
■on.  H.  Thornton.  Thonraldmn,  A.  Vail. 
Mrs.  A.  Vnil.  Q.  Vail.  Van  Sehaiok. 
Vamar.  Viaitr.  Walawaki.  T.  R.  Walkar. 
Mn.  T.  R.  WaDur.  Warvan,  Wataon« 
Wdk,  WilUama,  Wood.  T.  D.  Wool- 


Morae.  Sarah  B.  (Griawold)  maniaa  M..  X 
289.  390;  domaatio  Ufa,  290;  from  M. 
(1864)  on  diraniona  ai  WMhincton.  ax- 
tendon  of  patont,  822;  Nawfoundland 
trip  (186ff).  346;  goaa  abroad  with  M. 
(1866),  847;  (1868).  396;  (1866),  447; 
from  M .  (1867)  on  erinolina,  873;  on  lay^ 
ing  of  firtt  Atlantio  cable.  374;  in  Porto 
Rioo  (1868),  397;  and  mamotial  aenrieea 
to  M..  614. 

Morm,  Suaan  W..  birth.  !•  226;  with  M.  in 
New  York  (1826),  274;  childhood  home. 
298;  from  M.  (1838)  on  coronation  of 
Victoria,  rival  talegraite  ref uaal  of  Brit- 
iah  patent,  t»  100,  102;  on  French  pat- 
ent, birth  of  (}omte  de  Paria,  103;  on  ez- 
hibitiona  and  piojeete  of  tdesraph  in 
France,  1(M;  on  need  of  economy,  106; 
(1839)  on  "  home."  116.  Set  aUo  Lind, 
Susan  W.  (Morse). 

Morse  code.  5m  Dot^and-daah. 

Morton,  J.  L.,  letters  with  M.  (1881)  on 
Academy  of  Design,  U  384. 

Motto  of  Mono  coat  of  arma,  t»  268. 

Moulton,  8.  D.,  at  M.*s  foneral,  %  612. 

Murray,  lindley,  complimentary  letter 
from  Jedediah  Morse  (1806).  U  14. 

Music.  M.  on  OontinoDtal.  1«  826.  348; 
sacred  opera  at  Rome,  341;  AUegri's 
Mitartnt  346. 

Naples.  M.  at  (1830),  1,  363.  367;  (^mpo 
Santo,  867-369;  Convent  of  San  Martino. 
369,  370. 

Napoleon  III.  and  M..  %  449. 466;  M.  on. 
in  New  York,  belief  in  bis  star.  462. 

NapoUan,  transatlantio  ship  (1829).  U  300. 

N^>oleonic  Wars,  retreat  from  Mosoow.  t, 
93;  English  success  in  Spain.  110;  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  127.  128;  Louis 
XVIirsentrAe  into  London  (1814).  136- 
140;  London  f6te  of  Alliee.  142-147; 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  172;  news 
in  London  of  his  abdication,  183-186; 
M.  sees  ship  bearing  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena.  379. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  inception. 
M.'s  plan  of  membership  and  control,  1* 
27&-282,  284;  organisers,  260;  M.  as 
preadent,  280;  M.'s  annual  address,  re- 


(1881). 


and  leMDdsr  (1827). 
tion  (1828).  291;  M. 
384;  needa  M.'a 
884;  Trumbull's  opposttion  to 
Art  Academy,  1^  22;  fear  leot  M. 
resign  prsMdency  (1837).  33;  M. 
to  resign  piesUeney  (1839).  114; 
guerre  elected  an  honorary  ntember,  141; 
continuation  of  M.'a  intereei,  306:  M. 
again  praadent  (1861),  417;  M.  laiiiiiia 
portrait  and  brush  of  ADston,  436.  437; 
M.  on  progrem  (1868).  471. 

National  Gallery.  M.  on  (1828).  U  308. 

J^sptefM.  tranastlantic  afaip  (1813).  1«  118. 

Nettleton. ,  bntler  at  Yale  (1810).  1» 

20. 

Neutrsl  trade,  seareh  (1811),  U  88;  Bs«- 
land  and  embargo,  30;  Orders  in  Coa»' 
cil  and  noninteroourse,  67,  70.  76; 
objecU  of  Orders,  91,  92;  repeal  of 
Orders.  116.  Sm  aiao  War  of  1812. 

Neutralisation  of  telegraph,  M.  on  (1871), 
8»  497.  496. 

Newcastle, Fifth  Duke  of  (Eari  of  linooln). 
and  M.'s  telegraph.  1^  96.  96,  124. 127; 
to  M.  (I860)  on  visit  of  Prince  of  Wake, 
413. 

Newcastle,  Sixth  Duke  of  (Esri  of  linooln). 
at  PeterhofT  (1866),  8»  363. 

New  Haven,  Mokm  family  at,  U  234. 

Newspapers,  hostility  to  M.*s  claims  aa 
monopoUstic.  X.  304-306. 

Newton.  G.  S..  and  M.,  I*  308,  309;  mar- 
riage. X«  4. 

New  Year  at  Rome,  t,  877. 

New  York  aty.  called  iaaipkl  (1810),  1« 
20;  defences  in  War  of  1812,  150;  M.*s 
plans  for  settling  at  (1823).  future.  246- 
249;  M.'s  studios,  rentals.  249.  257. 274, 
291;  M.'s  initial  failure  at,  249-252;  hk 
establishment  at  (1824-26).  267-259; 
M.'s  portrait  of  Lafayette  for,  260-264. 
270,  272;  Uterary  dub,  282.  8,  461; 
M.  on  improvement  and 
(1833),  22.  24;  M.'s  home.  409; 
quet  to  M.  (1869),  467--476: 
to  M..  unveiling  (1871).  482-484;  M.'s 
farewell  message  to  the  telegraph.  486- 
491;  M.'s  funeral.  611. 612.  5esalM»  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Derign. 

New  York  Herald^  on  M.'s  submarine  e*- 
periment  (1842),  %  183, 184;  tribute  to 
AS.,  609. 

New  York  J<ntmdl  cf  Comsisrct.  M.  and 
travel  letters  for  (1830),  U  317;  on  eidil- 
bition  of  telegraph  (1888).  %  74;  on  M.'s 
rivals.  284. 

New  York  Obs^ntr,  founded,  soeoeas.  Is 
243. 

New  York,  University  of  City  of,  M.  as 
professor,  and  his  telegraph,  1^  87,  43. 
44.  114. 

Niaoara,  U.  8. 8..  and  laying  of  first  Atlan- 
tic cable,  %,  373^^88. 
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NiohbUa  I  of  RomIa,  aad  M.'t  t«l«nph, 

Noninterooune.  cffMt  in  Englmnd  (18iS). 

U  67.  70. 
Northampton,  Marquia  of,  and  M.'s  tele- 

traph,  a.  95,  128. 
NotM,  M.  refufles  (o  endorse,  t»  819. 
Nothomb,  Baron  de,  and  M.  at  Berlin,  % 

462. 
NuUifloation,  Lafayette  on,  1«  431;  M.  on 

oompronuM,  2»  23,  24. 

Oberman,   ,   and   M.   at  Hamburg 

(1866).  tf  363. 

Oerated,  H.  C,  M.  on,  t,  364. 

Office.  M.  on  eeeldng  at  Washington 
(1868).  %  387. 

Oldenburg,  Duohees  of,  appearance  (1814), 
1*137. 

Ombrosi.  •— — ,  eousul  at  Florsnoe  (1881), 
1*386. 

Orders  in  Council.  British  attitude  (1812), 
1*  67,  76;  repeal  and  war,  89,  116;  ob- 
jects. 91.  92. 

O'ReiHy,  Henry,  oharaeter,  X.  269;  to 
M.  (1846)  ooDgratulntions.  269;  infringe- 
ments on  M.*8  patent,  rival  company, 
260.  278.  279.  287-291.  294,  803.  307; 
last  attack  on  M..  606. 

Orton.  William,  banquet  to  M.,  1^  467. 
472;  and  sUtue  to  M.,  484;  and  M.'s 
farewell  message  to  the  tdegrm>h,  486, 
486;  at  M.'s  funeral,  611. 

O'Shaughnessy.  Sir  William,  and  M.,  %, 
849,  377. 

Otho  of  Oreeoe.  and  M.'s  telegraph.  %,  148. 

Owen.  J.  J.,  and  CMl  War,  9f  416. 

Owen.  Robert,  and  Wilberforce,  1*  186;  at 
Washington  (1826).  268;  and  M..  264. 

Painting,  Leslie  on  AUston  and  King,  1* 
60;  comparison  with  poetry,  110,  117; 
Allston  on  French  school.  114.  Ste  aUo 
AUston,  Morse,  S.  F.  B..  Natiimal  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Rome  (1830),  1*  344. 

Pftlmer, .  return  to  America  (1832).  X 

4. 

Paradise.  J.  W..  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Design.  1*  280. 

Paris,  (^mte  de,  birth,  S»  103;  christening, 
104. 

Paris,  M.  at  (1830).  1,816^18;  after  Rero- 
lution  of  1830.  405;  mob  and  Polish  re- 
volt (1831),  409-411;  cholera  (1832).417. 
422:  M.'s  exhibition  of  telegraph  at 
(1838),  proJects.!M02-i34;  M.  at  (1856). 
851;  (1858),  396;  (1866),  447;  (1868). 
464;  his  presentation  at  eourt.  44Br- 
450. 

Paris  Exposition  (1867).  M.'s  enthusiasm. 
2»  453;  his  report  on  electrical  exhibit. 
464.  467.  460.  464.  476;  fMes,  454--466; 
attempt  on  osar's  life,  456. 


Pariaen.  J.,  and  ori^n  of  Aoadsmy  of  De- 
sign, 1*280. 

Parlcer,  Joel,  and  CStU  War,  1^  416. 

Paifanan,  Dr.  (Seofge,  M.  on  mfisnnw , 
1*  160. 

Passion  Sunday  at  Rome  (1880).  1»  343. 

^ktent  of  telegraph,  caveat,  X*  69;  speoifi- 
cation,  89;  application  in  England,  re- 
fusal, 92-98;  proposal  of  special  act  of 
Pariiament,  96,  124.  126;  Fiench.  103, 
132;  issued  in  United  SUtes.  167;  for 
printing  telegraph.  271;  infringements, 
257.  271-273.  276.  277.  282-294.  316, 
822;  extension  of  M.'s, 268, 322-326. 346, 
347,  370. 

Patron,  M.  aedcs  (1814),  1*  134,  142, 
155. 

Patterson.  J.  W.,  at  memorial  services  to 
M.,  %  515. 

Patteison,  R.  M.,  and  exhibition  of  tele- 
graph, if  79.  80. 

Payne.  J.  H..  Mrs.  Mone  on  character.  1* 
118. 

Peace.  M.  on  telegraph  and  promotion.  1^ 
346.  462,  497. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  and  study  of  live  figure, 
1*  101;  and  portrait  of  Lafayette,  261; 
and  origin  of  Academy  of  Design,  280. 

Peel.  Lady  Emily,  at  Peterhoff  (1866).  9, 
358. 

Peel.  Sir  Robert,  at  PeteihofT  (1856),  1^ 
362. 

PeU.  Capt. ,  of  the  SvUy  (1832).  %  3; 

on  conception  of  telegraph.  12. 

Perceval.  Spencer,  and  Axnerican  crisis 
(1812).  1,  67.  70;  assassination.  71. 

Perfy.  H.  J.,  and  proposed  Spanish  cable, 
2,406. 

Perry,  M.  C,  to  M.  (1852)  on  telegraph 
instruments  for  Ji^anese  expedition,  2; 
317. 

Persiani, .  soir4e.  1,  347. 

Peter.  Saint,  image  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
1,  340;  feast  day  at  Rome,  361. 

Peterhoff,  M.  on  presentation  to  csar  at,  1^ 
356^63. 

Philadelphia,  Weet  on.  as  future  art  centre, 
1*  73;  exhibition  of  telegraph  (1838).  2; 

sa 

Phillipe,  Mrs. ,  transatlantic  voyage 

(1815).  1*  188. 
Phillips  Andover  Academy.  M.  at,  It  3. 
Phillipsbom. von.  and  M.  at  Berlin, 

2ft  461,  462;  on  tdegraph  and  battle  of 

K6niggr&ta,  463. 
Photogrm>hy,  M.'s  eariy  experiments,  1* 

421,  2>  129.  8€«  alto  Daguerreotype. 
Pidcett.  B.  M..  Morse  statue.  X.  482. 
Pisa,  M.  at  (1830).  1*  336;  Leaning  Tower, 

336. 
Pius  Vni.  at  ceremonies  in  old  age.  1*  339, 

346.  363;  death.  876. 
Platoir, ,  at  London  (1814).  1*  146, 

147. 
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FUtliftmrs.  bttHk,  !•  160l  181. 

Poema  by  M.,  1«  273.  X.  404-4M. 

Poet,  and  paiatOT,  1*  110. 117 

PoinsaU.  J.   R..  and  Ait 
Chariatton,  I*  885,  286;  and 
Mexioaa  mkdum  (1833).  368.  863. 

Poland,  rarolt  (1880).  U  dS&^M;  Lafay^ 
ett«  on  raroH,  408.  431;  Paris  and  i«- 
▼olt.  mob  (1831).  408^11;  M/s  aotiT« 
int«rwi.4a0. 

Polk,  J.  K..  priiidanrial  nominatioa  v»- 
ported  by  tdflgnph.  %  384.  236. 

Pope.  F.  L.,  OB  Mone  alphabet.  8»  76. 

Popes.  8m  Oragory.  Pius. 

Porteus,  Beilby.  from  Jedediah  Mens 
(1806)  on  dissstahlishment  in  Vtninia, 
1,  13. 

Porto  Rieo.  M.'s  vUt  (1858).  %,  380-400. 
404.  406:  first  telegraph  Une.  404. 

PortraHa  by  M.,  John  Adams,  U  186;  Mxs. 
BsU.  231-233:  De  Forast,  243;  Jamaa 
Kent.  360;  Moaa  Kant.  846;  Lafayette. 
260-262.  264.  270.  272.  286;  John  Lan^ 
don.  211:  Mrs.  lind.  435;  James  Mon- 
roe. 222.  226.  234;  James  RussaH.  180; 
Dr.  Bmith.  361;  Stanfocd.  370;  Thor- 
waldsen.  370-374. 8^  465. 

Portmle,  8*  74.  88. 80;  snperssded,  117. 

Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  M.  at  (1816-17).  I* 
210.  212,  213. 

Portugal.  tcstimoBials  to  M..  8^  393,  408. 

Potter,  Edward,  and  origin  of  Aosdemy  of 
Design.  1,  280. 

Povighkeepsie,  M.'s  home  at,  8^  200,  280, 
384,  286,  296,  464.  406;  graeting  to  M. 
(1869),  407,  408. 

Powell,  W.  H.,  nommisrion  for  CapHol 
painting,  8*  267. 

Prascott.  Q.  B..  M.  on  woric.  8*  407. 

Pruident,  U.S.8..  reported  eaptuie  (1811). 
1,54. 

Presidential  eleotion.  oondnot  in  Congress 
(1825),  1,  263;  report  over  telegraph  of 
oonTsntions  (1844).  8*  219.  224-226;  M. 
on  Buehanan's  efoetion,  871;  M.  sup- 
ports MeClellan's  eandidaey,  427,  429- 
431;  M.  on  (1868).  465,  466. 

Prime.  8.  T.,  on  M/s  aneodote  of  West,  ]« 
42;  on  M/s  grandfather,  227;  on  Jede- 
diah  Morse  and  wtfe,  287,  293;  on  inci- 
dent in  oonstruotion  of  experimental  line, 
8f  214;  on  success  of  fine.  223;  on  sus- 
tainment  of  M.'s  patent,  291;  on  M.  and 
PhiUipsbom  at  Beifin.  461-464;  nview 
of  M.'s  character.  516. 

Prince,  L.  B.,  at  M.'s  funeral.  8»  512. 

Printing,  M.  on,  8»  299. 

Printing  telegraph,  8»  271.  iSss  a2so  House. 

Plroech,  ,  and  instruments  for  tele- 
graph, 8, 153,  154. 

Pinisria.  testimonials  to  M.,  t,  802;  tele- 
graph in  Austrian  War,  463. 

Public  ownership,  M.'s  plan  for  tdegraph. 
8^  84-86.  119,  175.  176;  price  of  offer. 


dadiaea  to  iwirnhniii. 

839.  282.  244.  345. 
Pomp.  M/s  iaventioB,  I*  211. 
Putnam,  Aaron,  ormtion  at  CharlaHosiii 

(1805).  U  7. 
Putnam,  I.  W.,  as  minialir.  I*  813. 


Fmth  a831).  U 
toM.. 


Qntmntiatb,  M. 

403-405. 
Quinsy,  Jodah, 

8^516. 


Raasloff.  Gapt. .  and  M..  8^  353. 

Radsiwill.  Prinee  M.  J.,  M.'s  eneonntar 
with,  at  Rome  (1830).  1,  38fr-388:  and 
Polish  terolt.  889. 

Railroads,  first  BMntion  by  M..  3,335;  M.'s 
ittTentioB  for  reporting  trains.  9t  138. 

Ralston,  Elisa.  and  M.,  1,  88.  89. 

Rankin.  R.  O..  on  first  view  of  telagniph 
and  M.'s  attitude,  8. 45^7. 

Ransom.  W.  I^.  from  M.  (1864)  on  loyally, 
8*438. 

Raym<»d,  H.  J.,  and  Heniy-Moiae  eontiO' 
▼ersy,  letters  with  M.  (1852),  8*  318. 

Reading,  M.  and  old  poets.  U  103. 

ReosiTer,  M.'s  original  eonception,  8^  7. 8, 
18,  31;  first  form.  88-40;  reveisian  to 
first  plan  of  up-and-down  motion,  61; 
multiple  record,  76;  M.  on  neeivioig  by 
sound,  457,  479. 480. 

Reeoaio.  M.  at  (1831).  I,  396-898. 

Reconstruction.  M.  on  leaction  (1867),  8» 
458. 

Reeyes,  Tapping,  and  M.,  1*  338. 

Rsibart, ,  from  M.  (1850)  on  candi- 
dacy for  President.  8»  406. 

Rsid,  J.  D..  on  Kendall  as  M.'s  agent,  8. 
346;  on  O'Reilly,  350;  on  Vafl's  ineapne- 
ity.  296,  206;  on  Huntington's  address  at 
banquet  to  M.,  473;  and  statue  to  U., 
482;  and  M.'s  farewell  message  to  tele- 
graph. 486;  M.'s  thanks  to.  400;  tribute 
to  M..  507. 

Reinagle,  Hugh,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
DeaU^.  1,280. 

Relay,  M.'s  discovery,  8*  41;  other  diseor- 
erers,  42;  Henry  and,  140,'  141. 

Religion,  M.'s  early  bent,  1«  5.  6. 18;  par- 
Mital  admonitions,  6-8;  M.'s  attitude. 
5. 18. 120, 212. 213. 206-208;  M.  on  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  and  service,  310-312; 
on  Continental  Sunday,  318, 322;  on  de- 
Totion  and  emotion  of  taste,  401;  M.'s 
observance  of  Sabbath,  8*  128;  M.  on 
union  of  Chureh  and  State,  458.  Sm  oIss 
Morse,  8.  F.  B.  (jforly  yean),  Roman 
Catholic  ChurdL 

Remberteau,  Comte,  and  M.'s  tdegraph, 
8»123. 

Rents  at  New  York.  1,  240,  274,  801. 

Renwick,  James,  on  M.'s  conception  of 
telegraph.  1,  420. 

Republicans,  oallad  Jaoobins  (1806).  i,  7, 
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Mfebration  of  Fourth  fti  GhariMtomi,  7. 
8m  aho  Wftr  of  1812. 

Rarolution  of  1830,  Paria  after,  U  405; 
Lafayette  on  European  reeuhe,  430. 

Ribera,  Juaepe.  8m  Spagnoletto. 

Rigi.  M.  on.  1,  401. 

Ripley's  Inn,  Hartford.  I*  0. 

Rivee,  W.  C,  M.'s  letter  of  introduetion.  1* 
299;  at  Fourth  dinner  at  Paiia  (1832). 
424;  return  to  Amezioa,  >»  3;  M.  on,  4; 
and  invention  of  telegraph,  14. 

Roberta,  M.  O.,  and  Atlantie  eaUe.  t» 
343. 

Robinaon,  Gharlea,  and  M.*a  telegraph  in 
Europe,  %,  255. 

Roby,  Mrs.  Margaret,  from  M.  (1829)  on 
ocean  yoyage,  Liverpool,  It  306;  (1830) 
on  Journey  to  London,  experieneea  there. 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Channel  paaaage, 
Paxia,  306 ;  on  Journey  to  Dijon,  diligenoe, 
funeral.  Continental  Sunday,  318. 

Rocafuerto,  Vioente,  M.  on.  It  247. 

Rogers,  H.  J.,  and  telegraph.  2»  239;  break 
with  M..  277, 278;  from  Smith  (1871)  on 
Henry's  invention  <rf  telegraph,  498. 

Rogers,  Lewis,  return  to  Amerioa  (1832). 
St  4. 

RogeiB,  Nathaniel,  and  origin  of  Aeademy 
of  Design,  1*  280. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  and  M..  1«  95,  806. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  emancipation 
question  in  England  (181^.  It  67;  M.  on 
French  funeral,  321,  322;  on  Slaters  of 
Charity,  323;  on  ritual,  324,  340,  396; 
/ecta  inftorata  at  Qenaano,  354-860;  M.'s 
diaouasion  with  eonverta,  377,  %  364; 
gambling  prieata.  It  396;  M.  on  aaered 
pioturea,  399;  M.'s  anta^nism  and  oon- 
trovendes,  %  35-^7,  330^338,  887.  8m 
aUo  Rome. 

Rome,  M.'s  arrival  and  lodgings  (1830), 
U  337;  his  work,  338,  354;  induction  of 
canlinala,  339, 340;  Piua  VIII  in  old  age, 
830;  kiMing  of  St.  Peter'a  toe.  340:  St. 
Luke'a  Academy,  840;  begipue,  341; 
feaat  of  Annonciatioii,  341 ;  aoeiety,  842~ 
844,  347;  Paaaion  Sunday,  343;  Flalm 
Sunday,  344;  lying  in  atate  of  cardinal, 
844;  market,  345;  Allegri'a  Miamwr; 
845;  Holy  Thuraday,  papal  benedietton, 
846,  347;  funeral,  350;  feaat  of  St.  Fran- 
ceaco  Caraceiolo,  352;  proceaaion  of  Cct' 
fwa  Domini,  M.  on  monka,  352;  rude- 
neaa  of  aoldiera,  353 ;  lotteriea,  354 ;  Cam- 
pagna  at  night,  350;  a  aummer  day,  360; 
illuminataonof  St.Peter'a,360;St.  Peter'a 
day,  361-363;  vaulta  of  St.  Peter'a,  862; 
aoeial  evU.  374;  death  of  Pina  VIII,  876; 
revolt  in  provincea  (1831),  danger  to  for* 
eigners.  376,  380-385.  897;  New  Year, 
377;  election  and  ooronation  of  Gregory 
XVI.  378,  38a  381;  Traateverini,  382. 

Romeyn,  Dr.  Nioholaa,  and  M.,  I*  152;  to 
Jedediah  Mona  (1814)  on  M..  166. 


Roariter,  J.  P.,  to  M.  (1811)  on  aoeial 

rip.  It  27-30. 
Royal  Academy,  M.'a  praparattoa  for  en- 

tranoe,  1, 43, 46, 55;  Allaton  elected,  222; 

M.  at  lecture  (1829).  308. 
Royal  Society,  M.'a  eidiibitionof  telegraph, 

2.96. 
Ruaaell,  Jamea,  M.'a  portrait,  U  180. 
Ruaaell,  Lney,  and  M.,  1.  180. 
Ruaaia,  and  M.'s  telegraph  (1839),  2*  97, 

120, 122, 136-138. 147;  renewed  interest 

in  telegraph  (1844).  240.  244;  M.  at  St. 

Peteraburg  and  Peterhoff  (1856),  355- 

364;  and  gratuity  to  M..  393. 
Ruarian  Ftitenwion,  M.  and  manipulation, 

2.445. 

St.  Bartholomew'a  Fair,  London,  M.  on 
(1811),  It  62-54. 

SaintrGermain  Railroad,  and  M.'a  tele- 
graph, 2.  105,  110.  119. 

A.  Lotirenl,  tranaatlantie  ateamer  (1868), 
2.464. 

St.  Luke'a  Acad«ny,  Rome,  M.  on,  ]« 
340. 

St.  Martino  C<»vent  at  Naplea,  M.  on,  1. 
369,870. 

St.  Peter'a  Church.  8m  Rome. 

St.  Peteraburg.  M.  on  display  of  wealth 
(1856).  2ft  355. 

St.  Thomaa  Island,  M.  at  (1858),  2,  807, 
398. 

Saliabury,  E.  S.,  from  M.  (1841)  on  order 
for  portrait,  diaoouraging  conditiona,  2* 
158;  (1865)  on  Yale'a  celebration  of 
tiozial  victory,  438. 

Samaon.  G.  W.,  and  M.'a  farewell 
to  telegraph,  2*  485. 

Sanford,  Ahaa, "  appointment "  at  Yale,  I* 
26. 

Sanford.  E.  S..  from  M.  (1867)  on  crooked 
telegraph  manipulationa,  2*  444 ;  on  gov- 
ernment purehaae,  446;  on  financial 
atreaa,  460. 

Sanitary  Commiarion,  M.  on  aid  for  Om- 
federate  priaoners  of  war,  2*  428. 

Santa  Anna,  A.  L.  de,  at  St.  Thomaa  (1858). 

•  2m. 

Saul,  LeeUe'a  painting.  U  128. 
Sculpture,  M.'a  carving  machine,  1*  245, 

247. 
Seabury,  Samuel,  and  CSvil  War,  2»  416. 
Searoh,  Britiah,  of  American  ahipa,  !«  38. 
Sebaatiani,  Comte  F.  H.  B.,  mob  attaek 

(1831),  1*410,411. 
Seeeasion,  M.'a  attitude,  2*  414,  416,  418. 
Sender,  aawHooth  type,  2.  18,  21;  firat 

form,  89;  improvement  in  portrule,  74, 

88, 90;  oofieapondeni  or  key  aubatituted, 

117. 
*«  Serenade,"  M.'a  poem,  %  495,  496. 
Serra  Palace,  M.  on,  1«  329. 
Serrell, ,  and  experimental  telegi»ph 

Kae,  2^  205,  211,  212. 
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M.  am  vffobkm.  1.  S91, 

303. 

Berrell. .  yhmul  Hl^tnph,  S»  58. 

B&ymoax,  T.  H,«  wUh  M.   at 

(18M),  %  3M.  307. 

SluUrner,  T.  P..  leitwv  with  M.  (1848)  <m 
with  rival  oompaay,  %  287-388; 
M.  at  Wadiiacton.  383;  from  M. 
(1850)  on  death  of  Vail,  400;  on  Haniy 
eontrovany,  403. 

Shaw. .  iavaation  of  panwiwion  cap,  1^ 

473. 

Shoa,  Sir  M.  A.,  maata  M.,  1,  308. 

Shepard.  Naaoy,  M.'a  nuraa,  !•  3.  3»  73. 

Bbaridan.  R.  B.,  liaaa  on  Lattaom,  l»  40. 

Shabriek,  W.  B..  at  aariy  arhibition  of  tele- 
graph, %,  48. 

Oddoaa,  Mra.,  M.  oa«  1«  77. 

Biamana,  Weraar,  and  duplex  t altigraph,  % 
187;  and  M.  at  Bariin,  401. 

aUliman.  Benjamin,  M.  on  '*  Journal."  1, 
18;  M.'a  Miontifio  atudiaa  under.  236;  in 
Berkshirea  with  M.,  338,  230;  epitaph 
tof  Mrs.  Mone.  870,  371;  ezperimenta 
in  photography,  431;  M.'a  indebted  nam, 
S,68. 

Bimbaldi.  Palaaao,  muiioal  Mir4e  at  (18»^. 
1,S43. 

Simpaon,  John,  at  M.'a  funeral,  X  513. 

Siatera  of  Charity,  M.  on.  U  323. 

SlaTe-trade,  Wilbarfone  and  abolition.  1, 
135. 

SUvery.  M.'a  defenee.  8»  331, 333. 380, 80a 
415.  416.  424-436.  432. 

Smith.  Capt. ,  of  NapU$m  (1820),  1, 

800. 

Smith,  B.  F.,  from  M.  (1853)  on  endoniag 
notea,  S»  310. 

Smith.  E.  O..  and  M..  2, 188;  to  M.  (1847) 
on  paantinc  for  Capitol.  267. 

Smith,  F.  O.  J..  ofTer  to  help  M.,  %  83; 
eharaeter.  oauae  of  later  antagoniam.  82. 
83;  oonditiona  of  partnerahip.  83;  report 
to  Congram  on  telegraph,  87;  and  patent 
apeeifioation,8);  goea  to  Europe  with  M., 
80;  retuma,  100;  on  Chamberlain,  148; 
abandma  efforta  for  telegraph,  151, 165, 
168.  178,  181.  186;  and  oonatruotion  of 
experimental  line,  and  beginning  of  hoa- 
tility  to  M.,  206,  212, 213. 216, 218,  210, 
825;  and  formation  of  eompaniea,  235, 
336;  telegraph  dietionary,  dedication  to 
M.,  336-338;  life-long  oontinuation  of 
antagoniam,  238, 247. 273, 280, 303, 304. 
807,  312,  320;  and  management  of  part- 
Berahip,247 ;  teparation  of  intareata,  808, 
800,  812;  denial  of  injunotion  agahiat. 
810;  and  extension  of  patent,  demand  of 
ahare,  324,  328, 846, 370;  claim  to  ahan 
foreign  gratuity.  400-412,  423;  M.*a 
aokiu>wledgment  tc»,  471, 480;  on  Henry 
aa  inventor  of  telegraph.  408-508;  last 
attack  on  M..  502-605,  507. 
L«U4r$  to  M:  (1841)  on  M.*a  aervica  to 


huaaidl^.  S^  165.  — /^am  jr.- (1838)  on 
publie  oontna  of  telegraph.  84;  (1838- 
80)  on  Franeh  and  Wwawin  projaeta,  kij, 
100-112.  117,  122;  on  Jaekaon'a  claim, 
121;  on  EngUah  affain,  124;  (1830)  on 
diacouraging  oonditiona.  abandoimicnt 
by  partnem.  185, 150;  (1840)  on  Wheat- 
atone'apiopo«tion,158;  (1841)  onlobby^ 
let,  164;  on  making  further  effort,  prag- 
reai  of  rivals,  aid  from  Congreaa.  166; 
(1843)  on  Henry'a  praiaa,  private 
pany.  172,  173;  on  abandoning  iai 
tioci,  (Congreaa.  178;  am 
ditiona.  180;  (1843)  on  biU  in 
105;  on  panage  of  act,  201;  on  trenching 
eoatimct,  306;  (1844)  on  company,  236; 
on  Smith's  dedication  to  M.,  diqrated 
division  of  partnerahip,  238;  (1840)  on 
aaparation  of  intersata,  308;  (I860)  on 
daim  to  ahara  of  gratuity.  412. 

Smith,  Qoldwin.  at  banquet  to  M.,  % 
472. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  informal  dub  (1837).  %  451. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  and  teiagraph  in  Turicegr,  % 
208. 

Smith,  Nathan,  M.*s  portrait.  If  261. 

Smithsonian  Institution, and  Henry-Bifone 
controveray,  S»  402. 

Smuggling,  M.'s  experience,  1»  45,  46. 

Snow.  R.  W.,  to  Mm.  Mone  (1812)  on  M. 
aa  artist.  1*  64. 

Social  evil,  M.  on,  at  Rome,  It  374. 

Society.  M.  on  Roman  (1830),  t,  342-344; 
on  English.  French,  and  American  man- 
neiB.  348,  340;  on  Venetian.  304. 

Society  for  diffusing  Useful  Political  Know- 
ledge, 8»  424. 

Solomona,  A.  S.,  and  memorial  seitioes  to 
M.,  %  514. 

Somaglia,  Cardinal,  lying  in  state.  1,  844. 

Sorrento.  M.  at  (1830),  !•  364. 

SouH,  Marshal,  ministry,  %  117. 

Sounder.  £ls«  Receiver. 

South  CaroUna,  nullification,  U  431, 1^  28. 
24.  5«f  also  Charleston. 

Southey,  Robert,  Aetoh  for  admirer,  l»  73, 
113. 

Spagnoletto.  M.  on  Deed  (Thriat,  370. 

^win,  M.  on  Wellington's  viotoriea,  1«  1 10; 
intarsat  in  M.'a  tdsgraph,  244;  teati- 
moniak  to  M.,  303;  prt^Mjaed  cable  to 
Weat  Indies  (1850),  404-406. 

Spalding,  M.  J.,  M.'s  reUgious  controveray* 
3^35,330. 

Spencer.  Cieorgs,  diacuarion  with  M.  on 
Catholidam,  1«  377. 

Spencer,  J.  C,  and  tdegraph,  8f  204. 

Prague,  Pelag,  referse  on  Smith's  olaim,  % 
411. 

Stafford.  Maiquia  of,  aeat  and  gallery,  l» 
307. 

Stanford, .  of  New  York,  M.'s  por- 
trait, U  270. 

Stanly,  Edwani,  and  talagrairik.  2^  104. 
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fltetham,  SaiiiimI.  and   M.  ia   IBiiglaiMi 

(1856).  X,  348. 
Statue  to  Mm  propowd  (1866),  %  442;  im- 

▼wlioc  488—484. 
SteinhMl,'  K.  A.,  taiegnph.  %  109, 160, 171. 

173;  and  ground  circuit,  948,  367.  470; 

reoonunendB  M.'b  tdecraph.  313, 367. 


St^hen, 


■on  of  Jamea,  and  War  of 


1812,  U  89. 
Sterling,  Antoinotte,  and  M.'a  faraireB 

nmaoage  to  telegraph,  S»  486. 
Stevena,  W.  B.,  from  M.  on  taUgfaph  ia 

Oongreas,  t,  198. 
SUekney,  WiUiam,  from    M.   (1860)  on 

death  of  Kendall,  S»  481. 
StOea,  J.  C,  and  avil  War,  %  416. 
Stock-watering,  M.  not  re^Mwable,  %  86. 
Stothard,  Thomaa,  meeta  M.,  U  308. 
Strong,  Caleb,  expected  eieetioii  (1819,  U 

66. 
Strother,  D.  H.,  on  M.'a  poverty  (1841), 

S»  162, 163. 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  M.  on,  U  96, 102. 
Sturgeon,  William,  and  eleotio-magnai,  %, 

478. 
Subiaoo,  M.*b  rhapeody,  1«  861. 
Sullivan,  Sarah  W.,  marriage,  %  4. 
Solly,  Thomaa,  and  atudy  of  life  figon,  t, 

101;  and  portrait  of  Lafayette,  261; 

painting  for  steamer,  289. 
M^,  tranaatlantio  ahip  (1832),  %,  3. 
Sunday,  M.  on  Continental,  t,  318,  322. 
Supreme  Court,  on  M.'a  patent,  %  291- 

293.  322. 
Suaqu^Mnna,  and  laying  of  first  Atlantic 

cable,  X.  378. 
Swediah  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoe,  M.*a 

memberahip,  %  308,  406. 
Switaerland.  M.  in  (1831),  I*  400-402. 

Tallesrrand,  C.  M.  de,  from  Jedediah  Moiae 

(1811)  introducing  M.,  !•  31. 
Taney,  R.  B..  telegraph  dedmon,  %  292. 
Tappan,  H.  B.,  on  first  Tieir  of  telegraph, 

S»47. 
Taidi,  Luigia.  singer,  l»  342. 
Tatham  A  Brothers,  and  experimental 

tdegraph  line,  t»  212. 
Taylor,  Moaea,  and  Atlantic  cable,  %,  343. 
"  Telegram,'*  origin.  2.  316. 
Telegraph.    See  Atlantic  eable^  Battery, 

CMrooit,   (Consolidation,   Dot-and^laah, 

Duplex,  Experimental  Una,  Motae  (B. 

F.    B.),     Patent,     Publie    ownenhxp, 

Relay,  ReceiTer,  Sender,  Wire,  Wirelsaa. 
Theatre,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair  (1811), 

U  63;  M.'s  atUtude,  72,  78, 374-376;  M. 

on  Kemble.  Cooke.  Mrs.  Siddona,  77; 

premier    of    Coleiidge'a  B^mone,  96; 

maternal  warnings  againat,  118;  M.'a 

farce.  129.  130. 
Thompaon,  John,  from  M.*(1867)  on  f^tea 

of  Paris  Exposition,  2^  464;  (1868)  on 

dsaire  to  rstum  home,  464. 


Thompson,  M.  E.,  and  otigin  of  Academy 
of  Deaign,  1«  280. 

Thornton,  Sir  Bdwaid«  tX  banquet  to  M.. 
2ft  468,  469. 

Thornton,  Henry,  and  M.,  I*  89,  90;  and 
War  of  1812,  80;  on  Oiden  in  ComMiU 
91, 92;letters  with  M.  (1813-14)  on  pria- 
oner  of  war,  124-127. 

Thorwaldaen,  A.  B.,  M.  on,  at  Rome  and 
aa  artist,  1,  348. 2*  364;  M.'a  portraH,  U 
348,  370;  from  M.  (1830)  on  portrait, 
371;  later  hiatovy  of  portrait,  872^874,  \ 
466;  gift  to  Academy  of  Design,  1,  384. 

Thunder  stonna  in  Venice,  U  393,  894. 

TUden,  &  J.,  aft  M.'a  funeral,  t,  612. 

Tipa,  M.  on,  in  England,  U  37. 

TSadala, ,on  I^ing  Hereulea,  1»  186. 

Todd,  John»  on  Jedediah  Morse,  l»  287;  on 
Mrs.  Morse,  298. 

Torrey,  John,  at  exhSiMon  of  telegraph,  2» 
64. 

ToQcey^  Isaac,  and  M.  aa  ofliee  seeker  for 
son,  2»  388. 

Toulon,  M.  on  nnvy  yaid  and  gallesr  ala^ea 
(1830).  1,  326,  327. 

Town,  Ithiel,  and  origin  of  Academy  of  Do» 
sign,  U  280;  travel  with  M.  (1829-30)» 
309,  317. 

Trasteverini,  oharaoter,  1«  382. 

Travel,EngIiah  wax'^imeregQlatlona  (181 1).. 
It  86;  treatment  of  traveUen,  tipa,  iin* 
positions,  87-89;  delay  in  sailing  of  8hipa» 
66;  M.'s  journal  of  dreadful  voyage* 
(1816).  186-196;  from  New  Yoik  to 
Washington  (1824),  266;  tranaatlantio 
(1820),  300-802;  stage  coach  to  London 
(1829),  806-806;  CSiannel  steamera 
(1829),  314;  (1846),  8»  260;  winter  jour- 
ney across  France  by  diligence  (1830).  1*. 
318-326;  diUgenee  dcacribed,  319;  tnm 
Toulon  to  (3eneva,  327,  328;  impositioik 
of  innkeepers,  327,  380;  from  Genoa  to» 
Rome.  330>'337;  conditions  and  perils  oi 
Italian.  332. 391, 400;  to  Venice  by  bo«b 
on  Po.  391-893. 

Trentanove,  Raymond,  gift  to  AesKlsaior 
of  Deeigh,  1,  384. 

Trentham  HaO,  ]«  307. 

TroUope,  Mrs.  Frances,  M.  on  Dome§U& 
Mannen,  1«  428. 

Ttumbull,  John,  M.  on,  aa  artist.  It  102; 
and  M.'s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ball.  282;  and 
Academy  of  Arts,  249.  276,  2»  22. 

Turicey,  testimonials  to  M.,  2«  297.  898. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  M.  meeta,  t,  809. 

Twining,  Stephen,  and  M.  aft  Yale,  t,  14, 
21. 

Tyng,  8.  H.,  and  statue  to  M.,  \  484. 

Union  Theological  Semiaaiy,  M.  endowf 
lectureship,  2*  437. 

Unitarianism,  Jedediah  Motm's  opposi- 
tion, t*  1;  M.  on,  2^  48a 

Umversaliata,  M.  on,  !•  213. 
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Upkya,  N.  Q.,  Nf«nt  oa  Smith's  dblm.  % 

411. 
Uiial  ia  tlM  Boa.  Alkton's  paiiitiBg,  t« 

907. 

Vail.  Alfnd.  fim  vkfir  of  tslecnpk,  %  64 ; 
■■oniition  with  it.  ooatimot,  fiO,  60;  and 
dotpaad-daah  alphabet,  69-4(6:  work 
with  M..  70.  76.  81;  M.'a  aeknowladc- 
BMat  of  JadahtadaaM  to.  71.  471.  489; 
frifOtioa,  TV,  80;  aew  arraacamaat  of 
partaavahipi,  88;  oaaaao  offort  for  tela- 
graph,  136, 161. 168, 178, 181. 186, 401; 
aad  oonatmetioa  aad  oparatioa  of  9^ 
perimantal  Kaa.  acraaaiaat.  804.  806, 
216, 216. 220;  aad  operation  of  talagraph, 
830;  KaadaU  aa  agent,  846,  838.  840; 
and  Heniy  oontrorenr,  261;  relationa 
with  M.  after  1844,  876.  307,  827-320. 
830.  401;  iaeapaoitr  for  telegraph  work, 
286;  M.  aad  death,  400, 401. 

LiCUr<  to  M:  (1840)  pvopoiiag  ezhiU- 
tioa  at  PhiladelpUa,  8»  163;  (1841)  on 
prirate  line,  160;  (1846)  on  aooident, 
268;  (1847)  on  ayoiding  aoUine  intereet 
in  eompaniea,  276;  (1848)  on  suite,  eer- 
ering  oonneetioa  with  telegraph,  204; 
(1840)  on  newspaper  hoetalitr,  307.  ~ 
From  M:  (1838)  on  ptospeote,  portrule, 
.88,  00;  on  eshibition  before  Institute  of 
Ftaaoe,  107;  (1880)  on  disoouraging  con- 
ditions. 140;  (1840)  on  same,  164;  (1841) 
on  scattered  partnen,  hope,  160;  (1842) 
•on  duptex  and  wireless  experiments,  ac- 
tion in  Congraas.  186;  (1843)  on  biU.  106; 
on  peseage  of  aet.  201;  on  preparation 
ior  experimental  line,  204;  (1844)  on  op- 
eiating.  220.  221;  (1846)  on  faithleas 
associates,  260;  on  accident.  268;  (1847) 
on  peisonial  relations,  276;  (1847)  on 
faithlcMness  of  Rogers.  277.  278;  (1864) 
on  ohars  under  extension  of  patent.  327. 

ITail,  Mrs.  AHted.  from  M.  (1862)  on  share 
in  gratuity,  8»  422. 

Vail.  QeoTge,  aad  brother's  connection 
with  telegraph,  X.  70;  to  Bf .  (1842)  refua- 
ing  assistance,  184;  from  M.  (1864)  on 

'  brother's  share  in  extension  of  patent, 
328:  suspicion  of  M..  830;  from  M.  (1862) 

'  on  original  wire  of  telegraph.  423. 

Vail.  Stephen,  and  telegraph.  2>  70. 184. 

Van  Buxen.  Martin,  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction for  M.  (1820),  U  200;  and  exhi- 
bition of  telegraph  (1838),  8»  81. 

Vanderiyn.  John,  Mid  M.'a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ball,  U  232;  aad  portrait  of  Lafayette, 
361;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  Design, 
280;  paintaag  for  stsamer,  280. 

Van  Dyke.  H.  J.,  aad  OirU  War.  8»  416. 

Van  Rensselaer.  Stephen,  and  M.  at  Lon- 
don (1812),  1,  73;  presented  at  oourt, 
77;  and  M.  as  artist,  246. 252. 

Van  Shaick. ,  to  M.  (1814)  on  New 

Yoik'sdefaoses.  U 160;  oa  Tiotories,  New 


Bi^aad  FsdsrsBsm.  160;  to  JedadHk 
Moiae  on  M.'a  character,  war  views,  aad 
progrssB,  166;  orders  painting  from  M., 
261;  from  M.  (1831)  on  oopies  of  paiat- 
lags,  800l 

Vsssar,  Matthew,  fzom  M.  (1861)  on  Vas- 
aar(3ollece,2^417. 

Vassar  (Dollece,  M.  aad  foondiag.  1^  417. 

Vauxhall  Gardeas,  M.  on  (1811).  U  60-62. 

Venice,  M.'a  looraey  to,  by  Po  (1831),  1, 
801-803;  aghta  aad  ameDa,  303;  thna- 
dsr  stonas,  883,  304;  society,  304. 
Vmne§  Frounoit  M.  on,  1*  73. 

Veraet,  Horace,  M.  on,  at  Rome,  1«  843, 
344. 

Vietoiia  of  Bngland,  eoroaation,  8^  100: 
aneodote  of  kindnesw,  101. 

ViDagsa,  aspect  of  English  (1820).  1,  806. 

Vukoi,  Leonardo  da,  and  scieaoe,  %  471. 

Virginia,  diswtsMiihmcint,  ehurdi  prop- 
erty, U  18. 

Viiger.  Harman,  aad  M.,  I*  121;  to  M. 
(1814)  on  self-support,  Allstan,  128. 

Vissehss, ,  in  England  (1812).  aad  M., 

I*  88. 160-171. 

Vouchy,  Gomte  de,  aad  M.,  8b  351. 

Waiawright.  J.  M.,iafoimal  dub  (1837),  S* 
46L 

Walcott, 1  sad  daguenaotypes,  8»  146. 

Walcott.  O.  K.,  aad  M.'a  farewell  mss- 
aage  to  telegraph,  X,  486. 

Waldo,  8.  L.,  aad  portrait  of  Lafayattat 
]«  261;  and  origin  of  Academy  of  Deoiga. 
280. 

Wales,  Priace  of .  M.  aad  vidt  to  America. 
%  413;  New  York  ball,  414. 

Walewski,  Oimte,  aad  gratuity  to  M.,  % 
373;  to  M.  (1868)  announcing  award, 
800;  M.'s  reply.  304. 

Walker.  Gharlee  [1],  M.  oa  family,  U  308. 

Walker,  Charlea  (2],  with  M.  at  New  Yoric 
(1826),  U  276. 

Walker,  Lucretia  P.,  love  and  engagenwiat 
to  M..  !•  202-210;  lisits  his  paxants.  212: 
aad  fiaBo4.  214;  conveited.  214;  BMr- 
riage,217.  5m  eiM  Morse,  Looretia  P. 

Walker,  8.  C,  aad  Henry-Moiae  contro- 
Tersy,  2^362. 

Walker,  T.  R.,  to  M.  OMO)  on  animoMty 
of  newspapers,  8ft  804:  from  M.  (1855)  oa 
Atlantic  caUe,  343;  (1862)  on  monarehy 
ia  America,  420* 

Walker,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  from  M.  (187^  oa 
poem,  8»  404. 

Wall,  William,  and  origin  of  Aeademy  of 
Design,  1«  280. 

Walpole.  N.  H..  M.  at  (1816),  U  906. 

Walsh,  Robert,  and  M.'s  telegraph,  proph- 
ecy, 3, 126. 

War  of  1812.  M.  on  British  attitode  (1811). 
1«48;  M.'s  Repubhcan  attitude,  68,  64, 
70,76,81.82,84,  87,  100,  110,  115,  116, 
140, 141, 162, 168, 166. 168. 181;  Fadonl- 
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iatio  attitude  of  M.*i  family,  58,  66,  79. 
80.  99.  109,  114. 118,  132.  181;  Ainari- 
otaa  in  ^-"g'*"^  not  dittnrlwd,  58,  86; 
question  of  Orden  in  Council,  67, 76, 89; 
English  opinion  of  Federalista.  81;  All- 
•ton's  attitude.  89;  and  French  influence 
in  America,  90.  91;  repeal  of  Orders  in 
Council.  116;  hatred  of  Americans  in 
England,  116. 117, 120, 163;  M.'s  efforts 
for  release  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  124-127; 
New  York  defences.  ISO;  Lake  Erie  and 
Plattoburg,  150, 151;  NewEndftnd's  op- 
position. 151;  American  effort  (1814). 
156;  Federalistic  view  (1814),  157,  158; 
England  and  peace  oTerturee,  165; 
Mrs.  Morse  on  peace.  173. 

Warren.  Edward,  and  Jackson's  daim,  let- 
ter from  M.  (1847).  2,  274. 

Warren.  Mass.     See  Western. 

Warren  Phalanx  of  Chariestown  (1806).  U 
7. 

Washington, ,  telegraph  operator,  % 

480. 

Washington,  George,  as  letter-writer.  I»  4. 

Washington.  D.  C.  M.  at  (1819).  1,  226; 
(1824),  255;  (1825).  261;  Mrs.  Monroe's 
drawing-room.  227;  Monroe's  last  leree, 
Adams  and  Jackson  at  it,  262;  M.'s 
effort  for  commission  for  painting  for 
Capitol.  X  28^2.  266-268;  first  exhibi- 
tion of  telegraph,  81;  second  exhibition, 
185;  construction  of  tdegnnph  line  to 
Baltimore,  204-228. 

Wathinghm,  transatlantic  steamer  (1846), 
S»283. 

Watson,  P.  H.,  and  extension  of  M.'s  pat- 
ent, %  325. 

Wealth.  M.  on  divine  enigma,  %,  436. 

Webster.  Daniel,  on  Jedediah  Morse,  1* 
287;  and  M.'s  effort  for  commission  for 
painting  for  Capitol.  1^  28. 

Webster.  Emily,  engagement,  1«  112. 

Weld,  Thomas,  induction  as  cardinal,  l* 
839;  meets  M.,  385. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Spanish  victories,  l* 
110. 

Wells.  William,  to  M.  (1798)  on  money,  t, 
2. 

West,  Beniamin,  interest  in  M.,  1«  42,  44, 
46,  47,  62,  73,  85,  102.  103,  114,  179; 
anecdote  of  Qeorge  III  and  Declaration 
of  Independence,  42,  43;  Christ  healing 
the  Sick,  44;  Christ  before  Pilate,  44,  47; 
activity  and  powers  in  old  age.  44 ;  M.  on. 
as  artist,  63,  68,  69;  on  Philadelphia  as 
art  centre,  73;  gout,  85. 

West.  W.  E..  and  M.,  U  309. 

Western,  Mass.,  tavern  (1805),  I*  9. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  pass 
es  a  dividend  (1867),  2,  460. 

**What  hath  God  wrougl^t"  mssiign,  % 
222. 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  and  rslay,  X.  42; 
telegraph,  60;  M.  on  telegraph  and  his 


own,  90,  92,  93,  100-102;  242;  opposes 
patent  to  M.,  93;  progreas  of  teie^aph, 
150;  proposition  to  M.  rejected.  158; 
gets  American  patent,  166;  Henry  oB 
tdegn4>h,  171,  173;  and  ground  eireuit, 
243.  250;  telegraph  dia>laoed  by  M.'s, 
813,  850. 

Wheeler, ,  return  to  Amsrioa  (1812),  l» 

80. 

Wheeler,  F.  B.,  on  M.'s  character,  %  498; 
at  M.'s  funwal,  511;  at  memorial  serr* 
ices,  516. 

Whig  (invention  (1844),  report  by  tefe- 
graph,  X.  220. 

White,  Chandler,  and  Atlantic  cable,  %, 
343. 

Whitehouss,  E.  O.  W.,  experiments  for  At- 
lantic cable,  %  348,  866;  and  laying  of 
first  cable.  377;  log.  378. 

Whitney,  Eli,  and  M.'s  pump,  t,  211. 

WUberforoe,  William,  and  M.,  1,  89,  94; 
and  War  of  1812.  90;  and  slave-trade, 
135;  character,  140;  and  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  185. 

Willard.  J.  8..  death,  1,  8. 

WiUiam  JoUffe,  Channel  steamer  (1845), 
1^250. 

Williams,  H.  L,  from  M.  (1847)  on  law 
suits,  if  272. 

Willington,  R.  S.,  from  M.  (183^  on  Catho- 
lic plot,  9f  35. 

Wilson,  D.  W.,  and  origin  of  Academy  of 
Design,  1«  280. 

Wibon.  J.  L.,  and  Civil  War,  t,  416. 

Windsor.  Vt.,  M.  at  and  on  (1816).  1,  207, 
206. 

Winslow,  Hubbard,  and  CSvil  War,  S»  416. 

Wire,  M.  and  underground,  %  121;  expeii" 
ment  with  submarine,  183;  duplex  teleg- 
raphy, 185. 187;  failure  of  underground, 
for  experimental  line.  206, 209-211,  214, 
216 :  insolation  for  experimental  Kne,  206, 
209,  215;  use  of  naked,  206;  overhead, 
for  experimental  Une,  210,  215^  use  of 
ground  circuit,  221,  867.  470. 

Wirdess  telegraphy,  M.'s  experiment,  2^ 
186.  187.  242,  243. 

Wiseman.  N.  P.  S.,  meets  M..  1«  877. 

Women,  M.  on  lypearanee  of  En^sh,  It 
36. 

Wood,  Fernando,  and  memorial  services 
for  M.,  X  513,  515. 

Wood.  George,  to  M.  (1849)  on  harass- 
ments,  2*  303;  and  extension  of  patent, 
letter  to  M.  (1854).  324,  325;  to  M. 
(1865)  on  slavery  argument,  432;  from 
M.  (1864)  on  divine  hand  in  progress  of 
tdegraph,  435;  on  wayward  sons,  enig- 
ma of  wealth,  436;  (1866)  on  benevolent 
uses  of  wealth  from  telegraph,  442 ;  death* 
482. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  and  telegraph,  X,  71, 187. 
244. 

Woods,  Leonard,  and  Civil  War,  2^  416. 
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Woohv.  Uarj  A^  Miiiiwnwl.  !•  lU. 
Woohv.  T.  D..  MMl  M.  itt  IttJjr  (1830),  U 

888;  from  M.  (1864)  am  ooBtrilratioB  to 

Yab.  %,  821. 
Wiiiht.  C.  C,  Md  orifiB  ol  AoftdMagr  of 
*  I>««cii.  !•  88& 
Wright.  SUM,  tod  tslecn4>k.  lb  187.  IW; 


WQrttoi&bOTt.  nadal  lor  M..  %  898. 
Wy»tt,  RiofaMd.  gift  to  Aoadanj  of  D»- 

iign.  1,884. 
WjnuM.  JuMi,  MMdotai  of  Colsidgt  tod 

AlMnMtlijr.  !•  M-99. 


Tale  CoO^i.  M.  at.  I»  10-23; 
loatino  (1807),  15;  M.'a 
pwwM,  17;  "appointmento,"  26;  M.*« 
gift  (1882).  242;  (1884).  %  821;  dft> 
goamotSTp*  of  30ih  annhrvnaiy  of 
CiMi  of  1810. 140;  LL.D.  for  M.,  258;  M. 
itifiMM  to  attond  da«  reunion  (1868f). 
488^141. 

Tatae.  J.  C.  and  M..  1,  247. 

You^.  MoCliBtook.  and  telegraph.  2^  »7. 

WaiHeimar,  Is,  ¥^  telegraph  operaloc  % 
480. 
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